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PART FIRST, . 

^ncitnt »UiU sit tfte rfftoir, 



INTRODUCTORY VIEW OF 
SCOTLAND 



IN THE 



MIDDLE OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 



Shaksspbars has bj bis genius perpetuated tbe 
memory of two important events in tbe bistory of 
Scotland, — -the assassination of King Duncan, and tbe 
consequent usurpation of Macbetb, as bis successor. 
But although in his well-known tragedy he has ad- 
hered to the main circumstances of the catastrophe, 
yet, misled by false authorities, or yielding to fiction, 
he has departed considerably from historical facts. 
Duncan was murdered either personally or by direction 
of Macbeth, not at Inverness, but nt Bothgowanan, 
near Elgin, inr the year 1039. H« left two sons, 
Malcolm aller wards sumamed Ceanmore, or great* 
head, and Donal Baan, or the white. Malcblm 
' sought refuge in Cumberland, then a dependaacy of 
the Scotish crown, and Donal fled to the Hebrides. 
Macbeth, supported by several of the clans, then as- 
sumed the vacant throne, and was Inagurated at Scone. 
Whatever might have been the validity of his claim, 
be contkiued to reign for sei^enteen yearSi during 
A 2 
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which period he displayed much vigour in repressing 
internal disseD9ions^ an^.practised ja3tice and benefi- 
cence in the administration of public affairs. 

Malcolm, who resided in England during this reign, 
had cultivated the friendship and obtntined the protec- 
tion of Edward the Confessor, and of his maternal 
uncle, Siward earl of Northumberland ; with their 
assistance he resolved to assert his claim to the throne 
of his ancestors, and the potent earl, with the per- 
mission jof Edwasd, ^collected a numecons arm^, beatl^ 
by himself, his son Osbert, and Malcolm, and advanced 
into Scotland, where they were joined by Mucduffthe 
chieftain of Fife,*with all the force he conld muster. 
The opposing armies* met in the neighbourhood of 
Dunsinan, a few miles to the north-eastof Perth, when 
a very sanguinary battle was fought, and the army of. 
Macbeth was totally vaitquiahed. The slaughter on 
both sidea was immense for that age. A contemporary 
chronicle states th^ loss of Afacbeth's army to amount 
to 3000, and that of Malcolm to about half that num- 
ber Macbeth, however, was not slain here ; although 
the brave Osbert, one of the opposing leaders, fell in 
the battle. Macbedi retired to the north, where 
he had hoped to raise new forces, or find a secure 
shelter. He continued for some time an unequal con- 
test with Malcolm, and was, according to history and 
tradition, killed in siifgle combat by MacduflT at 
Lutnphanan, in . Aberdeen-shire, on the fiCth. of 
.December, 1056. 

Malcolm Ceanmore now ascended his father's throne, 
and was crowned at Scone, 25th April, 1057- Having 
attained to supreme power, he had many supporters 
to reward, and many expectants to gratify. MaCduiT, as- 
a principle cofuljutor, was entitled to his chief regard. 
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It mppean^ however, that all the privileges this chief 
required were, IsL That he and his successors, lords 
of Fife, should have the right of placing the kings of 
Scotland on the throne at their coronation. 2nd« That 
they should lead the van of the Scottish army when- 
ever the royal banner was displayed. 3rd. That if 
he or any of his kindred committed slaughter (^ sud- 
detUffy they should have a peculiar sanctuary, and obtain 
remission on paying an atonement in money. But the 
new king had a more difficult task to perform than re* 
warding his immediate supporters. He had to repress 
the turbulent spirit and conciliate the affectionB of the 
'northern clans who lamented the late king, to whom 
they were strongly attached, and whose loyalty to 
Malcolm, although of their own blood, was lessened 
by the successful support he had received from a 
Saxon army, and by a host of settlers who were to be 
rewarded with grants from the country they had con- 
quered. But the young king, possessing much force 
of character and the most intrepid courage, soon over- 
awed the murmurs of rebellion,^and preserved his do- 
minions entire, which consisted, at this period, of Scot- 
land north of the Forth, together with the Lothians 
and Cumberland : but the Hebrides, the Orkney, and 
Shetland Islands, were at this time independent of 
the Scotish throne. 

Gibbon, the Roman historian has given'a picturesque 
description of ancient Caledonia in the following 
magnificent sentence : — " The masters of the faire^^t 
and most wealthy climate of the globe turned with 
contempt from gloomy hills assailed by the winter 
tempest— from lakes concealedin a blue mist — and from 
cold and lonely heaths over which the deer of the 
forest were chased by a troop of naked barbarians i" 
A3 'V 
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Woods, lakes, and marshes, are the prominent features 
of every country in its natural state, and peculiarly 
distiffiguiBhed Scotland in ancient times. For several 
ages the forests continued to flourish, the marshes to 
-stagnate, and the lakes remain to this day. The 
campaigns, and still more the^ improvements, of the 
Romans, the desolation of continual wars, and ^e 
waste occasioned by an increasing population, atlengdi 
felled the woods, and, to a great degree, denuded the 
country* In the eleventh century the district of Fife 
and all the regions to the north of the Forth^ were in 
a great measure in a state of nature. They had been . 
beyond the pale of Roman civilization ; the Saxon 
population had not yet extended so far from the south, 
and of course the Celtic manners and usages continued 
in full force. 

Agriculture was at this period scarcely known in 
Scotland proper; that is northward of the Forth. 
The example set them by the Romanised descendants 
and the Anglo-Saxons of the south, had no influence 
on the barbarous manners of the northern population, 
who hated and despised them as aliens and intruders, 
' and disdained, alike, themselves and their innovations 
on ancient customs. The Celts were yet in the hun- 
ter state of society, and subsisted chiefly on the game 
of the forest, and on the flesh and milk of their 
domestic animals. 

They had always a strong aversion to towns. They 
delighted solely (unless when engaged in war or pre- 
datory excursions), in roaming through the forest in 
quest of the wild animals, in digging up the roots of a 
few plants, and in picking the scanty fVuits of spon- 
taneo\is giowth which a sterile climate aflbrded. There 
were scattered over the extent, of the country a few 



hamlets and villages^ bat scarcely any places deserv- 
ing the name of towns in the modem sense of the word. 
Where there are no towns there can be no division of 
labour, and of course no variety of handicraftsmen. 
Hie individuals of every fiunily are their own trade- 
men; and their habitations^ their clothing, and all 
their utensils of every kind, must be constructed and 
manufactured by those who use them. In such a 
state of society, the utmost rudeness must ' prevail in 
every department of social life : a hut of sod or of 
wattles afforded shelter from the storms of winter and 
the heats of summer : the skins of animals half made 
into a kind of leather, and wool coarsely manufactured 
into a species of cloth, protected their bodies; and the 
smith (the most ancient of artizans) who forged their 
swords and spear-heads, was almost the only trades- 
man such a population had any occasion to employ. 

A Celtic people must speak a Celtic language ; and 
it is certain that, northward of the Forth to the con- 
fines of Caithness, the Gaelic was in the eleventh 
century the vernacular language of Scotland, Through- 
out the Lothians and to the southward, the Anglo- 
Saxon had long prevailed ; the former having gone in- 
to disuse through the intrusion of a different race of 
people. In, less than one generation, however, this 
people extended themselves particdly into the regions 
of die north, and there gradually introduced, with 
themselves, a new language, new customs, manners, 
and institutions. 



RIBTOBY OF DONPKRMLINS. 



Origin of the Tovm. 

DuNFBRMLiNB 9ignifies>!n Gaelic, TAe;/5w/ by tkecrooked 
rivulet; which fort refers to the building called Malcolm 
Ceanmore's tower that was placed on the peninsular 
mount in Pittencrieff glen. Dun signifies either a hill or a 
fort^ because the strongholds were generally built on 
eminences. Fiar means crooked or windings and loin 
or Itfu, a pool and a running water. In after times 
dun in Gaelic, and tun in Anglo-saxon, came to sig- 
nify a dwelling, a steading, a village, a town. From 
this tower Dunfermline, as a town, dates its origin, and 
derived its existence : hence the arms of the Town are 
a tower supported by two lions, with the motto, Esto 
rupee inaccessa; "be thou an inaccessible rock," alluding 
to the rocky precipice on which the tower was erected. 
In the progress of society, towns, properly so called^ 
are late in being formed ; they are the result of a con- 
siderable degree of civilization, of an appropriate rela- 
tive situation, and of an incipient trade. In ancient 
times almost every inland hamlet, village, and town, 
derived their origin and existence from a castle or a 
monastery. The first of these causes was the most' 
ancient in its operation, as in every rude society there 
were kings and chieftains before their conversion to 
Christianity, and of course previous to the foundation 
of religious houses. In barbarous times nations or 
tribes are commonly at war with one another, and it 
became necessary for the chiefs to construct strong- 
holds capable of defending them and their families 
from hostile assaults. In selecting a site for this 
residence, inaccessibility to attack was the main object. 



a&d if, in addition to difficulty of access, sUme^ wood/ 
and water could be easily procured, the choice of 
situation would at once be decided. Hence most of 
the ancient castles and towers were built. on promoti* 
tar ies, or rocky precipices,— ^m islands, or peninsulas . 
that possessed strong natural as well as artificial 
defences. Around this secure abode, where the king 
or chief resided, his vassals and other retainers erected' 
temporary huts of very frail materials, as near the 
castle j» the nature of the ground would admit ; and 
they were ready at all times and cm every hostile ag« 
gresaion to defend both their lord and themselves. 
Thus hamlets arose: the size of which would be deter- 
mined by the dignity of the chief and the number of 
his followers. 

In those ages the kinga and great barona were zeal- 
ously devoted to the chnrdu The clergy possessed 
great power over their minds, and sedulously attached 
tbcfn to their interests. To found a religious house,, 
and to endow it more or less, was an object a£ ambi-. 
tion, because they were taught to believe that such 
pious grants procured their sublunary success and 
comfort, and obtained their future salvation. Hence, 
in the middle ages, the kings founded and endowed 
monasteries or chapels adjoining to their places of 
residence, whence they derived immediste spiritual 
comfort while they lived, and a hallowed sepulchre 
at their deaths This example was emulated by the 
powerful barons, and the leaser according to the 
degree of their devotion or wealth. Such was the 
early association of church and king, the offspring q( 
ignorance and of superstition in the dark ages. The 
religious establishments thus erected near a royal or 
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baronial refidwic^ ha4 also Aeir hamlets o>Qtigttoa8j 
the iohabjianta of which consiated of the bondamen, 
t^e freemenj.and mechanics, belonging to the monks. 
It might frequently happen that the hamlets were con- 
joined and formed a small village. In the course of 
events thes^ villagers bad small allotments of land 
assigned to them ; by slow degrees the population in- 
creased ; stringers in time added to the number ; 
some small trade and man,ufacturet began to be carried 
en ; and at length the hamlet was called a towy^ and 
had certain privileges conferred on it by the monas- 
tery, the baron^, or ^ king.^ 

In this manner Dnnfermlihe bad its origin in the 
re^ of Malcolm Cealimore, from the united domesdcfr 
of the tower in the glen, and of the adjacent convent^ 
about seven hundred and fifty years ago. 

The siteof Malcolm's .tower was strikingly adap- 
ted for a stronghold, and could not fail of attracting 
a rude engineer of the eleventh century. Fordun says, 
it was a place extremely strong by natural situation, 
and fortified by steep rocks ; in the middle of which 
there is a pleasant level, likewise defended by rock 
and water, so that it might be imagined that the 
following words were descriptive of this place.-— 
Non komini/acilis, vix adeundaferis. " It is difficult 
to men, scarcely accessible by wild beasts." The 
eenusta planities, or pleasant level on which the 
tower was built, forms the summit of a very steep 
eminence, that rises abruptly but of the glen, and 
causes the rivulet to wind round its base, forming a 
peninsula* The whole substructure of the glen on 
both sides is formed of freestone, which projects in 
many places from the surface, and these rugged dc 
clivities must have been clothed with thick imper- 
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irtoos woods, r^deHngtke tinnnit octritatiti j difficult 
of acceas on three 8id€i.^ 

To tinderataiid property the cwwnrctton of events 
which gave rise to Dunfermlme^ it is neceasiiry to 
give a veiy short description of the Ataation of the 
English throne, from the period of Malcolm's accession 
until the conquest in 1066. 

On the accession of Emund Ironside to the English 
throne, he had a v^ry formidahle rival in Canute, 
king of Denmark, afterwards sumamed <Ae Great: 
hut Edmund being of the true Saxon line of monarchs, 
was chosen by the people. Canute still contended 
strongly against him ; and afler many severe battles, 
between the Saxons and Danes, he gained a bloody 
victory over Edmund ; in consequence of which, he 
was obliged to divide the kingdom with his rival ; 
and his untimely death soon after, gave Canute quiet 
and undisturbed possession of the whole. This fierce 
monarch cut off some of the royal Saxon liue^ and 
forced others into exile. Among these were the two 
young sons of Edmund; who were banished to 
Hungary. 

Canute died in the year 1036, and was succeeded-* 
first by Harold Harefoot ; who was not distinguished 
for any virtue ;--and afterwards by Hardicanute, who 
was remarkable for cruelty and avarice. Having died 
suddenly, the Danish race of kings were so hated for 
their exactions on the people, that Edward, sumamed 
the Confessor, of the Saxon race, found, both from 

* A smaU fingment of this ToRer yet remams ; it is pan of a 
wall almost leval with the ground. It hat been very thick ; and the 
stonefl which aie small, are strongly cemented with lime mixed with 
sea-gravel, sew as haid as the stones thems^ves^ 
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Banes and Saxons, an easy accession to tk^iiicoiie, in 
the year 1043. The two nations, who imd jcontended 
for two hundred years, laid aside their rav^et theire^ 
after ; and, as if wearied with matual slaughter, united 
in support of each other, and formed ever after, in 
England, but one people; 

The reign of Edward was lasting and happy. He 
had lived long in Normandy ; and in some measure 
adopted the language and learning of that country. 
He brought with him a number of the Norman nobility 
to the English court; which was afterwards productive 
of many bad effects. The easiness of his temper, to- 
gether with his superstition, paved the wa^ for another 
invasion of the country: as if the English were destined 
always to be governed by foreign masters. Although 
Edward was married he left no children, and the throne 
should have been filled by his nei^ew : but there was 
a formidable and more successful rival. 

It liaa already been mentioned, that Canute sent out 
of the kingdom the two young sons of Edmund Iron- 
side. Edward, the oldest, had, during his exile, 
married in Hungary. By his wife he had a son, named 
Edgar ^theling, and two daughters ; one of whom, 
probably the youngest, was Margaret, afterwards the 
Queen of Malcolm Ceanmore. Edward, with his family, 
had returned from Hungary, in the latter end of the 
reign of the Confessor, probably with theview of suc- 
ceeding him : but he died a short time after his arri^ al; . 
and left Edgar iBtheling his right to tiie English throne. 
Edward the Confessor died in 1066, without /lam- 
ing his successor : and Edgar's right was opposed by 
Harold, the son of earl Godwin ; by whose interest, 
chiefly, Edward had gained the throne. Harold alleged 
that he was appointed successor by will. His preten- 
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•ions were bcKeved by wme, and allowed by all ; as 
Bdgar^s charaeter was reckoned too feeble to sway the 
sceptre in diose energetic times. Bot Harold's exal- 
tation was only the prelude to bis cabmities. He was ' 
opposed by bis own brother Tostig, who, obtaining 
the assistance of a Norwegian army; met the forces of 
Harold at Btanfinrd bridge^ where a bloody conflict 
ensued^ in which Tosdg was completely defeated, and 
he took refbge in Scotland with Malcolm Canmore. 
Bat HaroAd^ joy on his great victory was Extremely 
abort; for, immediately after it, William dulce of 
Normandy, snmamed the Conqueror, landed at Hast- 
ings, in Sussex, and laid claim to the English crown. 

The celebrated battle of Hastings was fought on the 
14thOctober, 1066, with the most determined bravery, 
on both ndes, during the whole day : but accident, 
rather than superior courage, gave the victory to the 
Normans; and William, the first monarch of a new 
dynasty, ascended the English throne, which was 
destined to be possessed by his descendants, even to 
our own times. 

Edgar ^theling being thus, by the success of 
William, completely frustrated in his hopes of gaining 
the throne of his ancestors, retired to Scotland, under 
the protection of Bfalcolm IIL; probably with the 
view of engaging him in his interest He afterwards 
went to reside with his kinsman the earl of Northum- 
berland ; but no favourable prospect of succeeding in 
his wishes having occurred, he determined again to 
return to Hungary with his family ; and had made 
part of the voyage, when a storm drove them on the 
coast of Fife, near the residence of Malcolm Ceanmore. 
The result is well known. Margaret became his 
queen ; and proved an inestimable blessing, not only to 
' B 
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Malcoliin, but to the whole nation over wUch she rultd. 
She had six sons and two daughters : all of whom she 
educated in th^ moat virtuous and religious manner; .;< 
as their future lives so strongly evinced. 

The conquest of England by William of Normandy, 
and the marriage of Malcolm to a Saxon princessj 
tended to produce an important epoch in the history 
of Scotland. The success and subsequent conduct pf 
the Norman monarchy forced a great number of the 
principal Anglo-saxon families, who were opposed alik« 
to the new dynasty and its oppressions, to leave the 
kingdom. William, like all conquerors, bad to pto* 
vide amply for his numerous countrymen and acUierents: 
this could only be done at the expence of the old 
landlords, by seizing on the estates of all who conti<* 
nued to oppose his government, or murmured against 
his tyrannical administration. Numbers of those 
strongly attached to the subdued dynasty, sought 
refuge in Scotland, with a princess of their lineage, 
and a king, who, for many reasons, felt himself much 
interested in their welfare. The king and queen of 
Scotland had also reasons of state for the hospitality 
which they afforded to the exiles. Their own subjects, 
were in a state of the utmost rudeness. Destitute of the 
elegant, and even ignorant of most of the useful arts, they 
were in many respects, but little removed beyond the na- 
tural condition of barbarians. Agriculture, the most 
useful of all the arts, could scarcely be said to be practised, 
to any extent beyond the Forth. Architecture, unless 
in a religious house, (and these were but few,) had not 
yet been introduced. To the various manufacturing 
arts that embellish society, there was no attention direc- 
ted. Whatever pertained to clothing— to domestic fur- 
niture— -to utensils, were simply and scarcely what na- 
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tore tsai necessitj demanded. Such an inert mass 
required limven. The introdadtion of a more civilized 
race ,was needed to enlarge the ideas^ and to improve 
^e habits of a people so rude and ignorant. This 
accession of emigrants from the souths who were 
comparatively more intelligent and refined, conferred 
national advantages that could scarcely be too highly 
estimated. Malookn himself was altogether untettered, 
for he could not even read. He was a warrior, and 
worriers in that age generally despised learning as 
mankiah and umaanly ; but he had resided many years 
ia JBnj^aad, aad evm at tiie court of Edward the 
Confessor, li^re he saw and learned much pertain- 
ing betii to national economy and social comforts; 
and he must have perceived and felt the vast inferiori* 
ty of bk native eoontry. His queen was bom and 
educated at the court of Hungary, and had resided 
for aewrai years at that of England, where she beheld 
all the knowledge and refiaem^ ^^ractisedin Europe 
in that age*. The acquisition of such a queen was an 
important national benefit, and its good effects 
were afterwards amply eaqperienced, in the successive 
reigns of her children. 

The influence of XJueen Margaret, together with 
ihB great number of Anglo-Saxon and Norman emi- 
grants, with their followers of various denominations, 
introduced, by degrees, not only all the arts which 
were cohivated in England, but also the use of the 
Angio>Axon language, which soon began to super- 
sede the Gaelic, especially along the coasts, where a 
number of traders were settled. From this period com- 
menced a new era in every thing that characterises 
a nation-*— in language -in manners— ^in customs— in 
laws^— in reIigion--4nd in all the arts. Though in- 
B2 
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dependent as^ a Idngdonij Scotland began graduiUjr 
thencefortli to partake of all the adyantagea of an- 
perior civilization^ and to assume, tliough with the 
utmost reluctance^ the distinguishing featurea of the 
neighbouriug kingdom. 



Founding of the Convent. 

The silence of historical noMcea r^acibra k itteitll 
to fix the precise year in which t)ie Gooyent at Husn^ 
fermline wiis ^gun, at what ^ro; the imp^ing mo^ 
tives that induced to its establishment Stiil.lasa is it 
cert^A ¥rhen Malcoliptx'A tower was bttiU> or^faji whom. 
He fled from Sootland when » very youngsnao, an^ 
]^ resided vbk {SnglAnd .during , the. seventeen years 
^tMaebet}il^d tbetl)r«m#i. If iie.thecefore erected 
tlus p^ace of ^sid^np«it.must haive be^ subsequeot ta 
bi^ aso^i)din^:tb^ tbr<Hie> in theyeac 1057- 
. It is nbt improbable thata prindple of pious grati'-^ 
tude instigated 'Meilcolm to ft>u}Ml >and endow a* xt^ 
ligious house. This occa^onallyoecarred in tfibse 
agei^r iQ^ might, bayo i^Q^dlccted. that his ancestor 
Malcojm II* jn gr«ti|(Ude for a decisive victory obtMncd.' 
over the.P^meSi jn th.e yfier ]/)lQ> foiikided a re^i^ioas 
estabUshipent p.t Mortl^ch in ;M.oray> near the ficene 
Qf iih^))lpody conflicts In this. and. in other. cpuntriee 
most of tbpsjB foundations origin^itedfrom theiiEdifihQent 
of a religious vow /or some signal deliverance froia 
danger, or beitig put iti possession of an object of 
anxious desire. Malcolm wim. wholly illiterate, but 
he w^ certainly suc^ptible . of . religious impressions ; 
and haying at last gained the throne of hia ancestors* 
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by the virtaory oy&c the foroM of Macbeth at Duti- 
siiiiian, he may readily be supposed to have resolved 
thus to evince his gratitude to heaven, or perhaps 
perform a previous vow. In that ^e this was the 
usual way in which the kings and rich chiefs showed 
their devotion, and the degree of their piety was esti- 
mated by the munificence of their endowments. 

But we are rather bound to follow the authority 
of Boyoe^ who asserts, that Malcolm was persuaded 
to this pious act, by queen Margaret and Turgot her 
cunfesscNT, subsequent to his marriage ; and ordaining, 
that the church of the Holy Trinity at Dunfermline> 
should thereafter become the sepulchre of the 
Scotish kings. 

There were but few churches north of the Forth at 
this period, and these were generally occupied by 
the disciples of Columba; almost the only clergy then 
known in proper Scotland. Their convents and 
chapels were originally f*mall rustic edifices, construc- 
ted of wood or wattles, and covered with reeds and 
rushes. Stone structnres were, late of coming into 
use, and excited at first the utmost wonder and 
admiration. The bishops and other clergy of south 
Britain, many of whom were skilful architects, had 
superintended many superb buildings, many ages be- 
fore they were introduced into the north ; but the 
period was approaching when its ecclesiastical 
architecture was to commence an imitation of the 
splendour of the sister kingdom. 

The buildings which Malcolm erected must have 
been at first but comparatively inconsiderable, as there 
were only thirteen Culdees established there. It is 
probable there were only the church still remaining, 

B3 
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«nd as rnxoy cells and other i^ppaitoients m w^re 
necessary for the aecomodation of those simple monks* 
This bid church is about ninety feet long and fifty- 
five ieet in breadth. The nave^ about fifty-four feet in 
height, 18 supported by ten massy columnsy variously 
ornamented. The style is pure Saxon Gothic, and to 
those to whom architecture is interesting, the follow^- 
ing epitome, it is presumed, will give some precise 
notions of the origin and progress of Gothic archi- 
tecture, both Saxon and Norman, concerning which 
so much has been written. 

Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

Gothic Architecture may be divided into 
two principal styles ; — ^the Saxon and the Norman 
having perhaps a similar origin, but differing widely, 
both in their general character and minuter details. 
The Saxon, the first in the order of time, was a corrup- 
ted copy of the Roman Architecture, with some fanciful 
additions of the various artists who designed the struc- 
tures. When the Saxons (who were a most ignorant, 
fierce, and barbarous race), had conquered England, 
they carried havoc and devastation into every quarter, 
and reduced alike to ashes, public edifices and private 
habitations. But in the course of a century after the 
departure of the Romans, and when they had been 
converted to Christianity-— had become attached to Gxed 
residence and had acquired property, a zeal for erecting 
ecclesiastical buildings began to distinguish the new 
converts. They then had recourse to the Reman 
works, which had escaped or withstood their former 
ravages. But as their workmen were without know- 
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ledge end expeneacej it beetnto abiokitdy aeceMtry 
to have recaimeto F)r«ioe» Italy^ tad the Efifit; wbseh 
was GaDstantly praetiaed by thoee wolihy ecd^siasticv, 
who had resolved to erect diurches. Tbe general 
form of the earliest Saxon churches, was the BasiUca, 
or Roman court of justice, beuig jbl simple oblong, 
having pillars within the walls, thus dividing the 
whole breadth into three aisles* The chief entrance 
was at the west end, and the east was a circular recess, 
whi^re was formerly placed the Roman tribune, but 
was now appointed to receive the christian altar. In 
after times additions were made to complete the form 
of the latin cross ; and, still later, towers were erected 
in tbe west front and over the centre of the cross. 
These edifices were characterised by great strength, 
and a certain degree of gloominess. Every portion 
of the building was solid and bulky, and approached 
to clumsiness of form. The walls were of great thick* 
ness without any buttresses ; the pillars were low and 
massy, and every window and arch of a semicircular 
form. The principal entrances were decorated with 
pillars and sculptured capitals ; round the arches were 
mouldings of curious variety, with bas-reliefs. The 
mouldings consisted of the indented zig-zag Etruscan 
scroll. The capitals of the columns were sometimes 
adorned with carvings of foliage or animals, and their 
surfaces covered with spirals,squares,lozenges,network, 
and other figures, either engraved or in relief. 

Rome being the capital of the christian church, and 
for many ages possessing the most unbounded in- 
fluence over Europe, created a great intercourse, and 
afforded the dignitaries ample opportunities of 
becoming early acquainted with the forms and the 
splendour of the Italian churches. Their zeal and 
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Vanity Mion Introdiiced similar ediietft into the several 
coantries^ where they resided, and through their means 
the fkflhion for building churches became in a short 
time general and excessive. 

Hie crusades and pilgrimages, either to the holy so- 
pulchre, or some other gacred shrine, were the means 
of introducing into Britain, a more splendid era in 
architecture. Perhaps, too, it may not be incorrect to 
assert, that new ideas in this art were suggested 
and expanded by viewing those magnificent struc- 
tures, which were reared in Spain by the Arabians ; 
in which the most luxuriant fancy, peculiar to that 
ingenious race, seems to have revelled without restraint. 

In this country the artists were chiefly foreigners. 
During the crusades, fraternities of those builders were 
formed, who assume J the name of Free Masons, and 
travelled from one kingdom to another, wherever their 
services were required. Their government was 
regular. A camp of huts was constructed adjoining 
to the building, which was to be erected. This was 
governed by .a chief surveyor, and every tenth man 
called a warden, overlooked nine. Prom the different 
national styles which were formed and closely adhered 
to, it is probable that the ecclesiastics furnished the 
designs ; but it was of the first importance to have 
men who understood how to work upon a plan, and 
who were acquainted with the minutiae of execution. 

The Norman Conquest in the year 1066, gave rise 
to an improved style of architecture in England, 
which has been denominated the Norman or later 
Gothic. After the conquerors had completely sub- 
dued the country, they established themselves in every 
part of the kingdom, and prosecuted the erection of 
ecclesiastical edifices with great zeal and success. 
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Their ityle wtt lisiikr to ibm enum,: ^misAe^ iMttt 
dii«vence>.atfir«t, rauiited is.tbflir babg. oflaigtv 
dimenffieii»--4fi duornuNee lofty iTtmaAtrng^^ mcaUm 
pillars of greater djamciter ■ nwiniirt asebee and caa^itaiey 
with oarviBi^ much anose tflaboirate and various ; but 
i^.hethtfaere waa a total abaeiice.i^ pedusents tia^ 
yimuriya^ and oi niches wiftlLcaoopiea. Thia styJ* 
Vi9tod£raQi Uto jear I060,tollie deatk o€Stoptieai» 
\)A^ during i^hich ahoctfwnody mrtty qaarler o£thm 
. >iyigd<mi iwa.oggainentfd by. their .work% aad;^no lesa 
tha»<fifteen mRgniftcanrt oalhednda eadubit their sple»» 
didexcrtiona ia eodesiaatical andxitectnte^ 

Bering thisi era the pdiMeA ar^b; tkbdat whieh ser 
smch -has beeii written, was iittirbdnced and became 
gisaaral about the year 1 135. There have been different 
40o*ies respecting its ^figin ; some are of ^funion^ 
that the <^ri»liaQ9'are indabtodfor it and most of tbe 
delicate faaltites of Oothie architecture, to thp 
inirtntion and praetiiie of the Sibraeeila in Spain and 
the east Others maintain that the Tariohs ehiasig^a 
look place b^^ ft grsdual. deviation from the. iUnitan 
9t^, and from ike i^ima^aad xtsfricaq of tlvp lu^ian 
aBchitects*. A third elasa.atoib^ the, beauties of the 
finest, 4(atfaie^ .to th^ icfaangesintippdaeedji^ t^sole 
ingenuity of .ihe Eo^^iah; desigaafs; whilst a fimrlb 
have ahown how thw a^le.msy have originated ill 
a way totally JndfBpendfent of. cither Gteek pr Romask 
architecture^ They have with much ingenuity supW 
posed, that the .Gothic style was invented by the Cloths 
themselves, who beipg accustomed, in pagan times, to 
worship their deities in gloves, which was a general 
practice, began, when their new religion required 
covered edifices, to construct their churches in imitar 
tion of a grave, as closely as the nature of architecture 
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would adnlity and tbut at once indalging Ibeir old 
prejudice* and providiog Hmt their present coovenieaoe 
by a cool reoepude in a sult^ cUmate. Tiii* fiigenioue 
theory derives mudLprobabiiitf from the dose reeem- 
blanoe that exists betwixt a rsgakr aveoiie of fuU* 
grown trees* intermingling their braiMthes ovethead^^ 
and the long vista of a gothic c^hedral. There ave 
others, i^ain, who think that the pointed arch took ite 
rise merely from the inteeseotion of circular arches^ 
and that these casual occumnoee may have afforded 
sufficient hints to improve them into more perlS^t forms^ 
These, united with the taste for minute and delicAte 
ornaments, as practised by the Safiacent in Spain, 
and also wi^i other ideas cc^ected from the buildings 
of the east; and the architects impelled by aeal^ 
vanity, caprice^ andan anient spirit of competition, may 
perhaps ail^rd to many, a satisfactory explanation for. 
the chipges and inqHravements, from the period of the 
most simple, to that of the most magnificent and 
luxuriant style of this school. . . 

During this first era of the new. style, the inches 
were slightly pointed ;- the massy round pillar was 
divided and converted by degrees into the tall slender 
column, suppocting the sharply pointed arch> dis- 
tinguished by the name ot lancet; and thelo% apire, 
finely tapered, gave a grace and airiness to theJHiildiag, 
in which diose surmounted by towers were much 
deficient. 

The most splendid examples of the new style, ap« 
peared about a century after the conquest ; but with- 
in that period there were raised many ecclesiastical 
edifices, which, although mixed with the less elegant 
ornaments of the old Saxon style, yet exhibited a gran« 
deur of design, and an elegance in every detail in the 
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eueutioii, winch left the former structuret far behind. 
Sttbwquent to this period, the gothic style in all its 
departments, arrived at a degree of aablimity and 
beaoQr» which had never been equalled in any country. 
Its characteristic features were an apparent liragility, 
a lightness amidst all its strength and magnificence. 
It was distingttisbed by its lo% spires and pinnacles, m 
by its prominent buttresses, strong, yet slender«— by 
its large and ramified windows—its ornamental niches 
and canopies — ^its sculptured saints, animals, and plants 
-^y the delicate net- work of its fretted roofs, and 
the pn^usion of ornaments and nicety of detail scat- 
tered over the whole building. Such wonderful struc- 
tures in a dark age, must have appeared to the astonished 
spectators, to have been reared rather by supernatural 
magic, than by the exertion of human ingenuity. 

The second era of the pointed style is considered to 
have lasted from the reigA of Bdward I. to that of 
Richard II. including* about one hundred and five 
years, during which the later gothic reached its ut- 
most perfection. Its proportions were graceful and 
elegant, its decorations rich, but sober, and great 
science was shown in the execution. This, it has 
been remarked, might be called tiie Triangular^atched 
order; as the prevailing arch admitted of an equilateral 
triangle, being exactly inscribed between the crowning 
points of the arch, and its points of springing from 
the imposts. 

The third division, comprising one hundred and 
forty years^ is from the time of Richard II. to Henry 
VIII. terminating the reign of the better examples of 
the pointed gothic; this period exhibiting the florid, or 
pointed and depressed ard). Every part of the build- 
ing waa loaded with ornaments, tracery, ftn-work, and 
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fiintastii: sculptures. 8ttll» the number Und variety* 
of these fauciftil embellishinents— -the exquisite, finish' 
of the execution, and the vast extent of windours, 
filled with {Miihted glass^ produced a wonderful degree 
of surprise and admiration. From this period the 
insatiable disposition to vary and increate the decora- 
tions, al^ady so profuse, led, subsequently, to all the 
donfusion and despicable ititermixtureft whii^h took 
place. 

Having thus given some account of the buildings 
dedicated to religion in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and in 8ub8e(|uent periods, it is how natural 
to inquire, what was ike religion planted in this district 
of Scotland in ihat early age, and what was the pecu- 
liar character qfthe priesthood 9 



The Culdees. 

Thb original monks t^at were placed in Dunferm* 
line Priory, were Ctddees, and probably thirteen 
in number. Like all the other Culdee uionaisteries, it 
waa dedicated to the Hi>l> IVinlty. It continued a 
Priory until the reign of David I.> libout sixty years. 

According to the best authorities, the name Of 
Culdees was derived from the notion of their retreat 
and seclusion from the world. In the Welch c^/ sig- 
nifies shelter, or hiding, and would form in the plural 
C^^di, Ctlydmfs. The following sketch will be 
found to contain every important particular of the 
arigin and progreas of this order of re/tgtotcf, that is 
worthy of notice. , 

CoLUMBA, the celebrated founder of the Culdees, 
came from Ireland) and landed at lona, in the year 



583. This is a amall iikad, 8eparitf»d from tlie west 
point of MttU, by a narrow sound. He was accom- 
panied by twelve companion^ or disciplss, with reference 
to the number of the apostles. His pioos purpose was 
to preach the gospel to the northern provioiees ; and, 
having obtained the protection of 3nidi« then king> 
of the PictSy he was put in possession of the island of 
looa, or Hii, for the purpose of erecting a n^onastery^ 
of which he ^aa Abbot or chief director. 
' Although, perhaps^ dhriftianity ^. been panially 
preached^ even in tlie nortli of Scodand, for ages pijor 
to this periods yet Columba was the first in this .coun-- 
try who institirted a rule^ denominated " Tke Rule ^' 
loMj" and who had a regular establishment of i^on* 
kish observance. The system of monastic seclusion 
had, long before this, become general throughout the 
christian wcvld ; and great numbers, from a mistaken 
principle of piety, reckoned it fbaolutely incumbent 
on them, either to retire, individually, into caves and 
solitudes, or to become members of constituted 
monastic societies. 

In Hii the Culdees qient a great portion of their time 
in reading the scripture!, in meditation, and prayer.. 
They delighted in seclu^oo and were altogether de«* 
voted to religious exerdses, having abandoned the 
pursuit^ and vanities of the active world. DiflTering 
both in doctrine and in discipline (rom the established, 
canons of the Romish church, they followed their own 
traditions, which were alleged to have been directly, 
derived from the followers of the apostles. 

But Jona partook of the nature of a toUege, or semi- 
nary^ as well as of a monastery. A great number of 
persons were here inatsiKted in the doctrines of the 
gospel^ wbo^ under t^e denoxnination of m^xnks, or. 
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preBbyten, or bishops, w^fe afteHirards as missionaries 
bent throughout |:he realm', and leither preached to the 
peq>le as obcasfons inigbt /offer, or were settled in 
monasteries founded ll>y tlie piety of kings. During [ 
seyend cehturi^ they formed the regular clergy, of, 
Scotland; and in the Wly ages were, maintained 
partly by the work of their own hands, and partly by, 
the gifts of the pious. They were much beloved, 
and were eveil held itt the highest reyerehce by every 
dafs 6f pi^le. Indeed Jt ma/ 1^ safely asserted, 
tliat- the presbyterian hnpress, which th^y stamped on 
Scotland at large, was neVer wholly effaced, even in 
the most triumpWit periods of Romish ascendancy; 
but continued to exist, though in a feeble state, even 
until the Reformation ; when this form of church 
governtnent became (from the influence of national 
predilecUons, and traditions not altogether forgotten) 
paromoitnt in Scotland. 

' Although learning in the age of Columba was con- 
fined withih Very narrow limits, and consisted almost 
solely in a knowledge of theology, yet it was concen- 
trated in this small spot, and the Ocean School, in the 
dark ages, became celebrated all over Europe, not only 
for its superior sanctity, but also for the various attain- 
ments in wisdom, of which it could boast 

I, The doctriiie and government of this seminary, and 
of those derived from it, were alone deduced fVom the 
scriptures and from the practice of .jthe primitive 
church, and were maintained indepi^dent of the 
Romish jurisdiction. Cplumba tai^ht his followers 
to conattlt these oracles only, and to receive nothing 
as of authority, but what is to be found in the writings 
of the prophets, evangelists, and the apostles. Hence 
it followed that, fbr several generations, they seem to 



baye >e^n untaju^M iritb.t^^ imm^ mbkhMi(t thai 
time pcevaUediathe^cburchofBoQie. 

By several ancient writers it is admittedy tbat tbm 
gospel increased greatly by meaos of the minlBtratioiia 
of the Culdees; that they elected ope from among 
themselves tojbte $faipf Wfl^c^pr-'that ^hJis: bishop had no 
fixed dioPTfifti that they^lhccaseiyaf .wav^ the tole judges 
oft* the gMp pae adnfcaasityofian^acrease.ofthe mftaber 
of bi^opdr^^thaMhiise biahopa ^were at fint ai^iported 
mete^y by firee giiW— and lastly^ that .they retail:^ 
the tight of election until they were forcibly deprived 
ofit, [ 

In the course of time the Culdees ext^ided them* 
selves widely^ and had monasteries or cells in. various 
places throughout the country. The town of Aber- 
nethy was one of their principal seats^ and very high 
antiquity has been assigned to its religious foundation. 
It is supposed to have taken place about the year 6OO4 
during the reign of the Pictish king^ I^than II. and 
continued, until converted into a priory of canons 
regular in the year 1273. It would appear that this 
establishment was of a similar nature to that of lona, 
where much care was exerted in the instruction of 
youth in all the learning of. the 'times ; and as Aberi. 
nethy was the capital of the Pictish^ monarchy, it was 
even entitled to the honourable designation of a 
royal university. 

About the year 70O the isle of St Serf, in Loch- 
•leven, was givttn to the Culdees as an establishment; 
and the priory erected here was enriched by many 
liberal donations, amongst others Macbeth and Mal- 
colm HL bestowed se>eral endowibents on these 

Uuidees. 
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At Dankeld there was aCttldee monattteiy estab* 
lithed about the beginning of the ninth century. 

Awcht hundyr wynter and fyfteen, 
Fn God tuk fleyBch of HBiy ■chene,— . 
The kyng of Peychtls ConfttaQtyne, 
Be Tay then fouoAjd Dwnkddyne.— 
The B jaehope and Cha|M»vngs thaie, 
Serwya God and Sayacc Cofane aaoiUie. 

When the Danes had burnt the monastery at lona, 
the relics of Columba were removed hither, which suc- 
ceeded to t in dignity and authority; he was de- 
clared the patron saint of the kingdpm^^and miraculous 
virtues wiere ascribed to his relics.* 

About the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Culdees had a monastery and various endowments at 
Bt. Andrews. To this sacred retreat, !^^' Constan- 
tine, abandoning the cares of a throne and of the 
worlcl, retired in his old age^ and died abbot of the 
place. 



. * Tfaia appeam to have heen contbiued, even ldng.af^ theestinc- 
tion of the Culdees ; for in ^ year 1600^ a &tat peftUepce n^ged 
throughout ScotUnd, from which the dty of Duakdd alone et ca p ed, 
through the merivs of its holy pasron. On certain hindi in the dio. 
cese, where the dbease was abounding, ihe buiKop'caused the saera- 
ments of the church to be administered to them, but the plagUe ie« 
jsis iog tl|i4 applicatipii, he caused ho|y water, in whidlhe. w^isbed a 
bone of the blessed Columba, to be sent to the patients, and many 
drinking of this were completely cured: but one jolly toper, irho, 
e?en in his distress, had not lost the relish for good liquor, replied 
1o die diaacellor who brought the holy drau^t, '« Why docs the 
bishop pend «s water to driUfk ? I would much rather he had sent 
me the best liquor in his cellar !*' Of course he, and idl who leAued 
to drink the bone-water, died otthe plague. 



Njrac hnadp wyityt mi^ mdit yhw, 

<^en gayne aU Oonald'i 4»jm ,were» 

Ueddis sowne cald Coostantioe, 

Kyng was tfaietty yhere ; and syne 

Kyijg he sened for to be. 

And in Saact Andrewya a Kylde, 

And there he lyved yhcres fyte. 

And Abbot mad, endyed bya lyve* WffnUmiu 
Bbechin wa«^ in aa early age^ a distinguiihed s^at 
of tbe Guldees. It is said of Kenneth III. who began 
to reign in 970, — " This is he who gave the city of 
Brechin to the Lord/' L e. to the Goldees. At Dun- 
blane there was a convent of this order, which con- 
tinued even after the erection of the bishopric by 
David I. In 1010, Malcohn II. having ddeated the 
Danes at Morthich, in Moray, soon after founded a )re- 
ligious house in gratitude for bis victory. There was 
another at Mcmimusk ; and at Portmoak, near Loch*- 
leven, a religious house was founded at an esorly periods 
It has been supposed, with much reason, that ' when 
the fatal stone was transferred, by Kenneth the son of 
Alpin from Argyle to Scone, a similar foundation 
would be established here. It has been conjectured^ 
that there was a college of Culdees at. Kirkcaldy, 
which was, and should be called Kirk^culdee^ and 
that the ancient name was Celia^Culdeomm ; it is als^ 
said, that the place was named Kirkceladie, which 
was changed during the Scoto-Saxon period to 
Kirkcaledie. At a very early period there was a r^ 
Ijgious house belonging to this order at Culross. It 
waa her^ that Sl Serf resided for many years, as we 
learn from Wyntown. — 

And oure the wattyr, of purpos, 

Of Forth he pasyed till Culrobs : 

Thare he begtJwth to red a ground, 

Quhaie that he thowdit a kyrk to fimnd. 
C3 
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From Culrosft he went to Lochleren, wheM brT** 
nudned aevenl years; be afterwards retained to 
Culross^ where . 

He yfaald with gud devotyowne, 

Hys eon til hidowed sepulture. 

And hit sank til the Creature. 

AIailros has a claim to be reckoned the most ancient 
seat pf the Culdees, on the mainland. The name is 
supposed to be Gaelic, condpounded of Mull, or Maol, 
hare, and Ross, a promontory. This was a famous 
nursery for learning and religious men, who were 
filled with zeal for propagating the gospel, among 
their neighbpurs the pagan i^aiLons. There were 
several other places south of the Forth, where similar 
foundations existed in very early times. 
• As might have been supposed the Culdees made 
various settlements in the Hebrides, and in the 
Orkney islands, and spread some knowledge of the 
goqiel there at a very remote period. 

The memory of Columba was long held in the 
highest veneration, and the number and distances of 
the churches dedicated to him are the strongest proofs 
of the extent of his authority. There were Kilcohn* 
kils, a derivation from his name, built in Morven^ in 
Cantire, in Mull, in Isla, in North Uist, in Benbecula, 
in Skye, in Sutherland, in Harris, in Loch Golumkill, 
in Lewis, in Sandy, in Orkney, in Aberdeen-shire, in 
'Wigton-shire, and in many other places. 

There is no doubt that, for several ages, the Culdees 
faithfully adhered, wherever they visited, and in all 
their monastic settlements, to the tenets and institutes 
of their founder; they clung fast by their revered 
Alma Mater at lona — ^that their doctrine, in many re^ 
spects, and their external ritual^ differed widely from 
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tte'dmrdl ofil onw . an d thut, wbcnerer the li|^<* 
male adherents of the latter cataie into oeiit99et» the 
Caldees kept aloof and streni^ouftlj oppiescd their 
imaovationa. 

The main pomts in which they differed fVom the 
Romish church, consisted, first, in the time of observ- 
ing Lent: this will be afterwards alluded to. 
Second, they rejected auricular confession, as well as 
absolution, and confessed their sins to God alone, be- 
lieving that only He could forgive sins. Third, the 
Culdees, without any ceremonies whatever, baptized in 
any water they came to. Fourth, they denied the doc- 
trine of the real presence, which is so distinguished an 
article of the romisb faith. Fifth, diey withstood the 
idolatrous worship of the Romish church. It was die 
dommon practice of the Culdees, to dedieatcf their 
principal churches to the Holy Trinity, and not to 
the' virgin or any saint. . Thus, the monastery at Dun- 
fermline, was so dedicated like the other Culdean 
establidiments. Sixth, they offered no prayers for the 
dead. They neither prayed to dead men, nor for 
thun. In didr public worship they made honoura- 
ble mention of holy persons deceased ; offering a sac- 
rifice of thanksgiving £ot their exemplary life and 
dei^, but not by way of propitiation for sins. 
Seventh, they rejected thedoctrine of works of superero- 
gation. They were so iar fi*om pretending to do 
mcnre good than they were obliged ta do, much less to 
superabound in merit for the benefit oi others, that 
they readily denied all merit of their own. Eight, the 
Culdees entered into the marriage state like the laity, 
.but abstained from their wives, when it came to their 
turn to minister. . They had some property in com- 
mon, but what was of value was at theirtleath pos- 
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scMed 1^ Iheir fionilies ; andtueetaioii t« Ae jacriib 
olfice liMtt ofteii*heMdter3r« . . 

Oil the whole, .the Cttldee9> in llteif doctrines aiicl 
simple mode of worship, have been supposed, and not 
withoot i*eason> to have resembled, very nearlj, the 
presbyterians of modem tiwes. Hiere has been a 
great deal of controversy on this point. Thefolloweni 
of episcopacy strennonsly asserting that the Oaldees, 
in every age, entirely conformed to the institstes^of the 
Romish faith ; while the presbyterians as strongly 
maintain, that they essentially differed in many impof • 
particulars, both of doctrinal principle and of 
ecclesiastical regulation. Colmnba and his twelve 
disciples, and their successors, for a long period; par* 
took largely, there is no doubt, of that ascetic spirit 
which had pervaded more or less the whole christian 
church. Seclusion from the world and solitary medi* 
tation in sequestered comers were practices in the 
greatest repute, and reckoned unequivocal tests of 
piety. To. these were adided tlie strictest habits of 
temperance, and abstemioasneas of every descriptioiK 
The degree of devotion was esthnate'l by the privaiL 
tions submitted to, and the austerities that these an^ 
chorites prescribed to themselves. Long fasts and 
vigils were eagerly practised^ and it was firmly be*- 
lieved that in so Ikr as the corporeal senses were wiai- 
dulged and mortified, in the same degree dfd the soul 
partake of spirilual advantagete The Culdees were 
extremely useful in their age; they widely propagated 
some knowledge of the christian precepts, and by ex*^ 
hortation and example, in some degree, mitigated the 
ferocities of a barbarous people, and thus have deserved 
the commendation of posterity; but they were ignorant 
and unenlighteined, saving in the tenets of religion; they 



'wcie CeUe prietto who had been bred in tlwkiiigdum^ 

ind who had never seen end had heard but Ihtle of 

die ipiprovenientt in art, in tcieuc^ and in aU that 

civaiaee mankind^ wbieh vcreoenparatitidj.kaD»n 

and pracciaed in other coutriee. 0£ confined minde, 

and nUimfnmd by fore^n interceurae^ they never 

•Uenptedtocarry the pretent g«ieretion a step beyoi^l 

die narrow limits ofthefaet, in any qpedes of natiooal 

iaaptovement ; and they wooU have oontiBtted to go 

on in the same rode and unpnigressive manner, i^om 

generation to generation, without onoe endeavouring 

ta advance with other nations, or without being con* 

asfona tfiat they were at all bchiad them. In process 

of time, the Cuklees even degeneratedlrom their primi^ 

live shnplicity j and they gradually gave way, in several 

places, to the laith and the fonns that began to pre* 

Wfil, and that weieatrongly supported by those in 

powec^Homii iheephrit of the ago-^-the weakness ind* 

dent to humaa nature ■ the terror of expulsloD 

InMBQ their monasteries, and the urgent solicitations 

that were sedulously used, lessened, by d^raes, the 

nonher of the anctent pointt of disagreement, and in* 

daoad to a greater, if.nottoa total conibrmity with 

the then prevailing eodesiafitlcal. discipline and 

ritnal* . In conse(pien(;p of tha oa n ti n ii a l op^icessioBs 

and ^Burpatiens of the eanons regular, wtqpqpocted by the 

popea and the patronage of kings, the Culdees rapid* 

\j diminish^ .in number, and, after a tedious and 

severt struggle, seem tt» have totally disappeared in the 

d un ee nt h centnry,* 



•SeebiblNJd'i HiMocy of Fife, Ch«]mcn* Caledaius, voL liC 
and eipedslly Dr. JaineMm*t Ui»tory of the Culdeet, 
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Queen Margaret. 



is 



Malcolm CfiMiinnre.w»s of a wurlike di8iK>siti|ii»» 
Stttiog the beginaing of hts reign, he. ^MS:PQ(«iypMHl 
in ealaliUduog.his tiirone <m ■% fii^ yi%W.\fyt^if^ 
emuideredLby hUjiMlitm.sitbyretia Ja tb^.Jig^t of ^^ 
alien, atnce he h{Ki,attaiiii^ l^a .throne .by< ^i¥iin, ^fh? 
•tatance^lheturbukntflite^ |q biftnikl^iyttiet 

autboritf^and nwtlini^»%|;foin»nringjr^a»o^^ .^n^ 
^terl)e Jiad aiAditedtakia>c|wdLd i <P f>gy >l y ^ j^^flU^ 
Uffi hia atOckaoRtbeJ^Uakitffcril^^^ T^-Npr- 
nao9,.|iQder WiUiaia^M«e^j«atlyji9J08u^^ i^^MM^ 
derf.;^'8ndjtbe di»Qom«otfd..SiWH} npble9 m\^ .919^ 
atantly Icmgwagiiamoiigat.Ui^nilcly.efl^, apil fW^ 
tbe Seotiah kingJn Iheir b9hal£ ^Q$ mad^ sayerai io* 
ear$tomi intotheopci^ko^ JSkigbip4> aQd^i^ ^^aate tb^ 
vrhola country. . On oneoftl^aQ.opcaaions he brought 
away m. many oiqpitives, that for jtnany y^^rA they were 
to be.>foundJi% every S«otis> village^ and even ii) 
every hoveL \-' . . . , 

- After, bia marriage to 4 Saxon prinoeas, IJ^Ialcolm 
had stiH atrongmr inducementato. hostility against Jthe 
Norman ^ynaMy. • Edgar, hk ]^/otber»in-law> imng 
the line^ heir W the Bagliah throne, he made evecy 
^eA>rty in ccR\jpnctiPn with eome of the moat powerful 
Saxon nobility, torecpver his. rights. In pursuanoe o^ 
^BOM ^rpoeey h^ attempted to gain possesaiou of 
Alawick> ca9l;^..b||t waa iiilled there, in an ambush* 
along with his eldest son, Edward, about ibe a^e. of 
sixty^nine years. 

Malcolm was a magnanimous prince. He possessed 
gr^ courage and steady perseverance in his purposes, 
and asserted the independence of bis kingdom, during 



twentjr-seven yeai^,'^ against all the resources of 
W^Uam die Conquerdr^ audJii? sucdesaor.* ' 

QoeeH Margaret only sonriyed to hear of the death 
of her busband and her eldeM son ; .she ' died in the 
cascle of l^finlmrgh^ <m the 16th Ndveinber, 1093. 
* The acqnisitiflo of such a princess as Margaret, 
brought with it many national advantages. She may 
be justly reckoiped an extraordinary woman^ and^ con- 
sidering the rude i^e in which she lived, as a mor?! 
prodi^. Subsequent to her marriage, there was be- 
held, for the first time in Scotland, a northern court, 
with the manners of the south. She introduced aii' 
elegance and splendour, hitherto unknown to the rude 
(raelic chieftians, by dressing herself magnificently 
ih rich garments of various colours, imported from 
foreign countries, and inciting others to follow her 
Sample. The state of the king was greatly augmen- 
ted in his public appearances, by a more numerous 
re^nue; and in private, by more sumptuous entertain- 
ments, and banquets served up in rich plate,. She 
collected a number of females, of the best famUies, 
about her person, and instructed them in elegant em- 
broidery and such accomplishments as were suited to 
their rank. The utmost decorum of manner, and the 



. * Alalcolm Ceanmtore and his femily must be peculiarly interest- 
ing to modem Dunfermline. Here was the occanonal royp* rtsi- 
dedce of h^ aod bis queen, who was the tutelar saint of the Abbey ; 
perhajyspart of bis d^tldren were bom here, i.e. at the Tower.hill. 
His soos^espedaSy David, granted large endowmeats^to the Abbey ; 
so that the hmHy an Uke heir4oom$ of the town, whico are fon^y 
dierished by one generatioo, and banded down to the veiieratkHi 
flf the next. Every dreumstonee, thexefore, in their hfstory, haying 
any relation to Dunfermline, ought to be preserved in a history of 
the Iowa. 
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•Iricteit, decency of coavenatim, were carefully en*, 
joined ; nothing unseemly waa ever done or uttered 
in her presence* 

Mm'garet ezereiaed the moat unbounded benevo-^ 
lence bo^in public and private. The poor were re« 
lieved^ ^e naked were clothed, and numeroua cap- 
tives were released from their miserable bondage, by 
her bounty fuid interference ; yet there was no osten- 
tation In lier chuityj, nor any vanity in the exercise of 
her numerous virtues, for they sprang immediately 
from the heart, and were the genuine fruits of sin« 
cere piety. 

In that age, religion, even in the purest heart and 
the most cultivated understanding, was mixed with 
much superstition and many unnecessary austerities. 
Even Margaret yielded to the spirit of the times, and 
perhaps went to too great an excess in her humiliation, 
and in her imitation of the ancient practices of the 
church* ** She is said every morning to have prepared 
food for nine little children, all indigent orphans; on 
her bended knees she fed them ; with her own hands 
she ministered at table to crowds of poor persons, and 
washed the feet of six every evening. While the king 
was busy in affairs of state, she repaired to the altar, 
and there with prayers and tears offered herf»elf a wil- 
ling sacrifice to the Lord. In the season of Lent, be- 
sides reciting particular offices, she went through the 
whole psalter, twice or thrice within the space of 
twenty*four heiirs. Before the time of public mass, she 
heard five or six private masses ; after that service she 
fed twenty-four persons, and then, and not- till then, 
she retired to a scanty ascetic meal. She thus injured 
her health by her long vigils, fastings, and mortificik- 
tions." These are no doubt shades in her character. 
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but they were the observances of the times, in the 
most unaffectedly religious characters.* 

Queen 3Iargaret was zealous^ but not without know- 
ledge ; she had studied the theological institutes^ and 
was wtil acquainted with what was esteemed the or« 
tliodox practices of the catholic church in those days. 
ft appeared to her that the Culdee clergy indulged in 
certain errors, inconsistent with the genuine canons 
of the church, particularly with regard to the time of 
observing lenL A famous conference on this subject^ 
which was held between her and the Scotish clergy, is 
related by her confessor Turgot The clergy were 
Celts, and of course did not understand the Anglo- 
Saxon language ; the queen spoke the latter without 
knowing a single word of the Celtic; and Malcolm, who 
understood both, acted as interpreter. The meeting 
lasted for three days, during which the queen aston- 
ished tfie monks with the extent of her theological 
knowledge. 

The influence that the gentle Margaret had gained 
over the rough mind of Malcolm, by her virtues and 
conjugal affection, is recorded by Turgot, " Malcolm, 
he says, respected the religion of his spouse, was fear-' 
ful of offending her, and listened to her admonitions; 
whatever she loved or disliked, so did he: although he 
could not read, he frequently turned over her prayer 
books, and kissed her favourite volumes; he had them 
adorned with gol^ and precious stones, and presented 
them to her in token of his devotion." 

After her death her body waa conveyed to Dun- 
fimnline, and interred there, agreeably to what waa 
ordyined at tbe founding of the Monastery — that it waa 
thenceforth t^ be the burial-place of the Scotish Kingc. 

" Hailet* Annals, VoL I. 

D 
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David I. 

AiiKXANDHR h, the fifth sen of Malcolm and Marjg^rei^ 

although he displayed much energy in managing thi; 

civil affairs of his kingdom, and was hence called th0 

Jierce, yet was much devoted to the interests of th# 

church. He was attached to learning ; and was liberal 

in collecting relics, vestments,, and books for the u^ 

of the clergy* His donations were ample to the con-* 

vent at Dunfermline, and he is understood to have 

made very considerable additions to its buildings* 

which were begun on a small scale by hi^ father. It is 

not very probable that any part of the remaina of the 

monastery still to be seen, were erected in his time, a9 

they exhibits marks of a latter style of architecture^ 

Alexander died at Stirling, in 1124, and was interred 

at Dunfermline, where were the tombs of his parent9« 

David I. succeeded to the Scotish throne, and his 

reign began a new and splendid era in the civil and 

ecclesiastical government of Scotland. He was the 

Constantine of his age ; and undertook and executed 

most extensive enterprises and reformations, both re-« 

garding the number and extent of the sacred edifices, 

and the internal regulations of religious worship. 

Before the reign of Alexander, the sncient mode of 

worship was suited, in its simple forms, to the rude 

manners of the people ; but David had long resided at 

the court of Henry I., where " his manners were po*« 

lisfaed from the rust of Scotish barbarity," and he had 

become enamoured of the magnificent structures, and 

Ae imposing fbrms of church service he had seen in 

Bngland, The Culdees by this time had become re« 

miss, in some places, in the performahce of religions 



^Mnbip; tlewtlhty tfteftirftedloconfeffiB tooer* 
tuft«^pilMioiit> wUcb tlwj vow cafwiMd to praotbe. 
The king was a smIoos fMurtisan of th» Romish ob» 
evesanees; jnd My deviation ikma ks dortrine and 
4ncipi]iie had his ralucunt uAentiotL It ahonld akat 
' lia jsbsenredl, that tha kingdoai h»A, at this penpod^ 
itt ssw fcd ^i vast acoaaaiflsi of Engliah» Niawiiaii> glamish, 
andjather straagcm^ who wmdered.Bo dovIM at Iha 
paadqr of reliipoas catabUshncntSj and. the p a> vtrty 
«fthaia|hat eausted, and who made mvidiotts ooob- 
parisoflUL baiiwoea what they had bccn^aoouatomad .to». 
sod what they then beheld. Davids in his new eater* 
prissy was actuated by the most priiicely liberality ^ 
all Jus cooduct^as it regarded the interests of religiooj 
sfeaftsd the result of uu^nificent concqptioas; and his 
(flans were executed on the grandest s^ale. He did 
qH circuaascribe his aeal» and he could not fulfil the 
views of his poliey by confining, hinouwlf to one or two 
religious foundations, but he planted them in almost 
every district of his now extenuve dominions, that their 
influence might be universally extended, and, like a 
chain of forts in a conquered country, might produce 
the same effects in the religious as those do in the. 
civil world. 

. lihere caimot be any doubt, that David, besidea 
beii^ actuated by motives of sincere piety, had like^ 
nisein view the eceomplishment of civil aud politi- 
cal ehHi0aa and improvements, which could not be 
effected so powerfully by any other means, than by 
uumerous religious establishments. In England he 
had witnessed the extensive asMdiorations produced in 
agriculture and other useful arts, by the enlightened 
influence and industry of the clergy, who were the 
depositaries of all the knowledge and skill of the age, 
D3 
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and tbt Merita dnroagh wlinrh it was^xtemi v#|y com^o^ 
nicated; and he ymu anxious toavailbimfidf dP^h^^aanie 
means of naNional improveraentin his native domiaioml^ 
With the same view he invited from the aooth a veiy 
geeat nutaber of Anglo-Saxons and N<Hrmaiis of ranl^ 
to whom he assigned ample possessions^ on wluoii 
they settled with their various followers. The ^»ifit 
of the times required these useful innovations : S^ot* 
land was from year to year acquiring a mixed popvt- 
lation ; and the national interest demanded^ that, it 
should be drawn out of the ancient Celtic tract.* • 

The following list will shew the zeal and industry 
whidi David displayed in advancing the interests of 
the church. — ''Before he ascended the throne, and 
while yet earl of Huntingdon^ in England^ he founded 
in the year 1113 a monastery of Tyrone monks at 
Selkirk: in 1126, after his accession, he translated - 
them to Kelso. In J 1^, he founded Holyrood-house, 
for canoils r^ular. In 1140, the monastery of Les« 
mehago. In 1146, the Abbey of Jedburgh. .He* 
founded monasteries in Cambuskenneth, and in the * 
Isle of 3Iay. He largely endowed the Abbey of 
Benedictines at Dunfermline; from whence he trails-- 
planted a colony of monks to tlrquhartiii Moray. - 
He gave magnificent grants to the Abb^ of Melross. 
He founded Cistercian monasteries at Newbattle ; at 
Kinlosa; and at Machline. He introduced Benuup- 
dine nuns into Berwick : and lie founded ooovmito for 



^ * |b the Library of the faculty of Advocates* there la preserved, a 
very elegant copy of St. Jeiome*s Latin Bible, in manuscript, beau- 
tifully illuminated. This Bible (according to an annexed note) is 
said to have been used in the church of Dunfermline in the reigu 
of Pavid L 



tiM mmm ^vder at Tbr«e Fouataiiift in ImmmBnam, 
«iid«tO«Uiaiia £«it Lothian. He iatroduood intp 
SUttt Brkaia the Kaighto TemgHmtB, who acfaivcd 
jottrtljihniniH at Templib *t JBaUaatiadock m,MUl 
JUduaa, at Qigerftoo in SlirliQg-ihire» at Mary CwU 
tee <« tiUe De0^ at Abqyne and TvUoch in Aberdeen* 
ihire, at IncUvaa in Renfrew8hiare» at St. Gtonoaaina 
in £a«t Lothian^ and at Ancniin in RoKhurgh^shuNw 
The Knights ef St. John of Jerutalen also owed to 
him their introduction into ScoUand, and their esta* 
blishment at Torphichen*"* 

This iaviab monarch likewise restored the bishop-i 
net of Ghuigow and Aberdeen; and he founded thoae 
j$( Dunblane^ Brechin, Dunkdd, Moray, Boss, and 
€sithni>ss. He, in his own life-time, saw the dwrch-— 
which he found in a mean and neglected condition-*- 
attain, through his means, an eminence and «Ktent of in* 
fluence, to which lit^e could be added by his detscen- 
dants. His succeasor, James I,, is reported to have 
said, that ** St. David was a sair saint to the crown :" 
but Chalmers justly observes, that " the experience of 
James did not enable iiim to reflect^ that it was not so 
much the profusion as the policy of his predecessor, 
which had induced him to create so many bishoprics 
for the government of the clergy ; and to found so 
many monasteries for the improvement of his people : 
neither did the intelligent James percdve, when he 
envied the opulence of David, that the rapacity of 
courtiers would, meanwhile, have seized what the 
clergy had improved, for their own benefit, indeed, 
but for the advantage of the nation." 

The Priory founded by Malcolm, continued in this 

See Caledonifl, ? oL L p. 678* 
D3 
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etate^ during hig own reign, and those of DonaM Baait, 
Shmctoi, Edgar, and Alexander I., about sixty yetsm. 
David, in the magnificence cf his reforming spirit, een<- 
Terted it into an Abbey, and breugl^ to it tnm Can- 
terbury, thirteen monksr of the order of 6t Benedict, 
in addition to the thirteen^Culdees of the Priory ; and, 
influenced no doubt by filial veneratien for its founders, . 
and the afiectionate recollections of .early years, he 
heaped endowments on it in the most munifii^nt 
degree. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to enumerate 
all the lands and other rights of property conferred 
on it, and to give a detail of the various sources of its 
revenue, and also of its numerous privileges as a reli- 
gious establishment ; but they were such as enabled it 
in af^er 'times^ to acquire justly the reputation of being 
the most eminent Abbey in Scotland, for wealth, ex- 
tent, and beauty. 

The Chartulary of Dunfermline Abbey,* is the 
written record of its property, privileges, and posses- 
sions as a religious house, and is composed of tran- 
scrips from the original grants conferring them. It 
is a folio volume, consisting of ] 69 leaves of yellum, 
writen in an infinite variety of hands, from the middle 
of the thirteenth down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; containing above 600 deeds of different 
descriptions all arranged in the most irregular manner. 

About the year 1231, in the reign of Alexander II. 
the abbot and monks signified to the pope, that they 
had formerly been thirty, but in future these were to 
be fifty ; but the revenues of the monastery being in- 

* Air Dalyel has, in his «< Monastic Antiquities," published an 
analysis of the Chartulary, and from this very carious and interest- 
ing account, I have h -re taken such particulars as appear to be 
interesting to the general reader. ' 
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Mftcknt iat ibm expeme of xtoriving stnngert^ vW* 
ton, and the {>oor> iboy liid b«ea obliged to eontnict 
debts ; therefore, they beiought the : patronage of y^ 
eaat charcbes, that the Abbey might not suffer from 
inability to rappOTt divine worship, and diacharge the 
duties of hospitality. 

About 1231, the Abbey had, at great expence, been 
enlarged by more elegant structures* 
' Pope Innocent IV., at the request of Alexander II., . 
1244, empowered the abbot to assume the mitre, 
ring, and other pontifical ornaments. The abbot, 
prior, and sub-prior, were the principal ecclesiastics. 

In the same year, considering the excessive cold of 
the climate, the pope indulged the monks with the 
privilege of wearing caps, suitable to their order ; but 
they were notwithstanding, to preserve proper reve- 
rence at elevation of the host, and other ceremonies. 

David I. granted to the Abbey^ the whole wood 
necessary for fuel and building. Also, every seven tl^ 
seal of those caught at Kinghom, after being tythedl 
From Malcolm they had the half of the fat of the 
whales that were caught or stranded in the Forth, 
excepting the tongue. The Abbot had a ship that 
was exempted from duties. The monks had a right 
to the Queensferry, and ship of Inverkeithing, on con- 
dition that those belonging to the courts as also stran- 
gers and messengers, should be passage free. They 
had likewise the customs of vessels entering the 
harbour of Inveresk. They had houses, lands, 
annuities, salt-pans, and they obtained a coal-pit in 
, 1291. They had one-eighth part of all fines for 
• offences levied in Fife. They had the skins and fat of all 
. animals killed atfestivalsin Stirling, and in the reign of 
Alexander III, they were entitled to certain duties 
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flpom Ae kifig'« ktedwn. Tie fiitt fkips JMrtving al 
Perth and ddrling, paid them ive wei^t of aihutr 

jreftrljr, for Testmeiilt* 

llie monastery had likewiae a tentfi of allthe fmnt* 
itig between La m ij aer m a ir and Tay : a tentll of allfh^' 
king's wild mares of Fife and Fothrif : a tetidi of bli- 
the salt and iron brought to Dualerailine for the kitog's 
use ; and a tenth of all the gold that might oome 
to him from Fife and Fotiuif. They had a tenth of 
tbe.can payable to the king from FiCe, Fothrif, and 
Clackmanan, in grasn^ oheese, mali^'awine, and even a 
tenth of the can of eels, and of all his loi>«Ubi|N^ JA 
corn, animals, fishes, and money. Th« men belppgiog 
to the Abbey were exempted from labouring at OQjftles, 
bridges^ and all other works. 

The abbot was superior of landfi, the property of 
others, and received the resignation of his VASSsis 
sitting on their bended knees, and tet^tifying all •due 
humility. The monastery enjoyed full and unlimited 
power in exercising all the rights of property ; and it 
was invested with the formidable power of enforcing 
these rights by excommunication. 

From the territory of the Abbey being a rega]ity> 
the merchants and burgesses of Dunfermline might 
Ireely trade within its bounds ; but reserving to the 
king the great 4utie8 on hides, wool, akins, and other 
merchandises produced without the bounds. 

From various passages in the Chaitulary, it in evi- 
dent, that if the lower order of peasantry were not 
actual slaves, they were but one degree removed from 
bondage. A man and his whole, posterity could be 
gifted from one to another, like so many beasts of bjur- 
den. The master was enthiled to any acquidtton the 
slave or bondsman might make^ and to the property 
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ceiild equally be the subject of legal trial, a6 that iii< 
aa animid, in a house, or an estate. 

Pope Nkhttlae isaued a boll, permitting the inhabi* 
taata of the diocese of &L Andaevs^to use butter a«d 
other products from milk, without any scruple of cum 
sdenoe, during lent, when flesh is forbidden, oil of : 
olives not beii^ produced in the vicinity* 

Usefulness of the Monasteries. 

A9 this period of our progress in surveying ancient 
times, it is presumed, that a few observations on the 
uiefkktess of the moiuutenet, so numerously erected in 
Scotland, will not be deemed out of place. 

1. Notwithstanding all the sarcasm and ridicule that 
the reformed authors have thrown on monks and 
monasteries, yet in the early ages of those uistitutions, 
and previous to the invention of printing, they wcrt 
not only necessary to the times, but conferred the 
nboet important benefits on society at large. In the 
dark ages (justly so called), the monks were the solo 
depositaries of all the learning then known* Them- 
selves excepted, all other ranks were sunk in the 
grossest ignorance, and had no desire for instruction, 
because they were insensible of its value. When, there* 
tore a monastery or church was founded amongst a 
b^baroos people, then truly, there was alight kindlod 
in a dark place. Such a nucleus was attractive, and 
drew around it the neighbouring population, to whom 
it imparted warmth and ilnmination. it was like' 
an oons in the desert, the springs of which irrigstrd 
the arid waste, and produced verdure, foliage, and 
shades wherever they flowed. The dergy suited their 
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Aey urg^ an impreMioD of religion on their mind9| ; 
pointed out what was vicious and what was criminal 
inliiiQian condacty and explained tiw essential doctrines 
of duistiaixit^ as thaa understood* Morality of life^ 
and personal responsibility^ were strictly enforced by 
those terrible denunciations^ which were ealcataled so . 
make an impressioD on an uAdvilieed people. The- 
sacred abodes of the monks— -their holy rites— their 
austere lives— their solemn threats, and the. allure- 
ments they held out> had all a -tendancy to overawe 
the Aarless^'^o arrest violenoa inL its career— to eou-> 
tnd the powerful^ and bring relief and succour to 
tl^ op ^ essed. In this manner they smoothed by de-» , 
grees the rough manners of the times, and introduced 
into social life, in the districts under their immediate 
influence^ a certain degree of knowledge ana civiliza- 
tion ; and produced in the moral world, as striking 
amendments as were effected by their means on the 
spts&oe of the wastes around them. 

. Thfiy yN«t% also careful in establishing schools 
la the villages which belonged to their estab- 
lishmeat. The children of the wealthy were received 
and educated in the monasteries : thus there was kept 
up a aucoesaion of monks^ who were properly educated, 
andattaqhodifromearly youth to their present seminary* 

' 2^ I^caees and kboucs of the monks were. not. 
cDaiaed to neUtgion alone. They wwe tte only 
Mstorians, and poets^aadsBuaicians of the. times ; and 
bot for tfiem the fhaus of history would often^.have 
been broknn, and posterity vouid hav* remained, in 
Utttr ignonsnce of many great cbarttcleis and lo^por**. 
mat events, which occurred in the piogrose of nations. 
In the manast^Ries wene kq^ registors and cfaxooieka^ 
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wiiA recorded w^ oci^ Um^ aw« inunediiite affair^ 
bcft UkewiM the aantla (^ oatioiial transftctient. Ji 
the cloiak^rt^ the works of ni«ny ancieBi cl4S9ie vriten 
ir?re preaenred a»idrtt the ravages of, war» from utieff 
extinction ; and elegant copies of many valuable xnatm 
acripi3wereQuilt]p]iedtopo«teritj. Inthoseabodoiof 
learned leisure poetrji both sacred and profane va« 
cherished^ rhyme was invented^ and the ancient lyri» 
cal measures of the Greeks and Romans, were accurate^ 
ly transmitted to posterity from century to century, 
until the grand era of printing commenced^ 

3. A knowledge of the useful arU waa first commwpd-i 
cated by the monks» To them Scotland is indefaled 
mare particularly for the introduction, of agriculture^ 
the most useful of all the arts^-^n tliis they had the 
greatest portion of knowledge and ej^perience^-^tbey 
had the greatest capital»-they possessed the greatest num« 
ber of mechanics, labourers, and slaves, and enjoying; 
more seeurity and exemption in wars, they were able to 
exert themselves with greater success. The lands be- 
longing to the monasteries were either cultivated by 
their own retainers, or let out to others. Those 
which they held in possession were carefully managed, 
according to the most approved modes of husbandry 
then practised in more southern countries: the most 
perfect utensils were fabricated or procured : grains 
of various kinds, of foreign or distant growth, were 
in^orted and skilfully adapted to the different soils: 
by degrees the woods were felled—the marshes were 
drained-p«-4be wastes were brought under culture by 
the uee of varions manures^-^o'oads and bridges so 
assenlial to rural improvement were constructed, and 
the fidklstbos brongfat under tiUage, were inclosed with 
hedgaaaod sufficietit wooden fences. The tenants of 
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the lands in lease^ perceived the progress of all the^ 
improving innovations ; they witnessed the plentiful 
returns which rewarded skill and industry ; and se1f« 
Interest^ example, and good advice, slowly induced 
tbem to habits of imitation. 

The monks were well acquainted with machinery, 
at then known. /^ fhey erected wind and water-mills 
wherever they had lands : they had craftsmen of 
Tarious kinds^-who followed them from other countries ; 
and/ after villages and small towns had heen erected, 
spread their various professions throughout the 
cMttry at large. 

The fruits indigenous in our northern climate, are 
very scanty and of inferior quality, and idmost the 
whole of those that have been for centuries so exten* 
sively cultivated, and are now so common, were suc- 
cessively brought to this country from more genial 
climesj'by the immigrations of those religious. Wherever 
the Romish religion prevailed, fruit was cultivated, not 
only as a luxury, but as an indispensible portion of 
human food. The long observance of lent, and 
numerous fast days, in which the use of flesh was 
forbidden in the calendar, rendered this and other 
substitutes absolutely necessary. The monks imported, 
in seeds or in' cuts, fruits of the best kinds, which 
they planted around their monasteries, and trained 
with the utmost care. The remains of many of those 
orchards are still to be seen near the site of abbeys, 
and other religious houses, and the names of many of 
them still bespeak their foreign origin. Besides those, 
many culinary" roots and herbs were brought from 
other countries, which added more variety and zest 
to the ordinary food. The monks and the wealthy 
were no doubt the original partakers of these luxuries; 
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but in the course of time they were genenWy extended 
over the country^ wherever the situation would permit, 
tiil in our times, fruit and vegetables greatly augment 
the quantity of nutriment, and contribute to the plea- 
sures of the table. While on this subject, allusion 
may be made to a part of the chartulary of Dnnf^rm- 
lkie> where mention is made of an indulgence granted 
by pope Nicolas, at the request of the bishop of St. 
Andrews, permitting them (the inhabitants of the 
town and diocese, indading Dunfermline Abbey), the 
use of bttttnr and other products from milk during 
lent. But for this notice we should not have ima- 
gined, that the bill of fare had been so austerely cir- 
ctunseribed during that mortifying season. 

For the reason already stated, the monks were 
lU^wise the great promoters o£ JUherlei. Although 
at certain periodii flesh was forbidden, fish was allowed 
at all times, and our modem fisheries may date their 
commencement fi*om the introduction of the canons 
regular into Scotland. The native Celts had religious 
prejudices which prevented them from using fish aa 
an article of food. They worshipped the spirits of the 
waters, and the finny race were thus, in some measure, 
held sacred, and protected by their superstition. The 
same prejudice against fishing, as a mode of employ- 
ment, still exists in the highlands, and all the incite- 
ments and regards held out by government, and the 
nrospect of gain, had long but a feeble efiect on the 
inveterate habits of this pastoral people. 

4. The monasteries exercised benevolence and charity 
to their dependants and the poor. The ecclesiastics 
in those early ages were easy landlords, and conferred 
en their tenants c<mstant exemptions from oppressive 
services, to which others were subjected. They likc- 
£ 
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wise continued them in pcwtession of their land fi^om ' 
father to son, and from husband to widow, through 
several generations. To the poor they were nursing 
fathers, and at the gaXs of the monastery their daily 
wants were supplied; hence, at the Reformation, when 
this, charitable- supply was cut off, the poor were re- 
duced to the utmost distress, until new arrangements 
were made for their relief. 

5. Trade and commerce were first begun by the 
monks, in a country where they did not before exist 
In the infancy of manufkfrture and commerce, the 
great defect is the want of capital. It is this defi- 
ciency which enables the rich and industrious nations 
and individuals to take the management and profit of 
trade* It was thiji principle that induced the religious 
houses to act as traders, when the merchants of Scot- 
land were without the means of carrying on commerce, 
and wheiEi paper currency was unknown. The abbeys 
had their. 8hips-*^beir harbours, and port$ ; whence 
they exported the rare products of the country, and 
brought back wine, spices, cloths, and such other com- 
modities as were then held in estimation. But for 
their fostering care, commerce mustbuve been entire- 
ly overlooked; as the barons and their retainers were too 
much occupied in war and huntpg, to attend to an 
interchange of produce with other nations. In 
more quiet and secure times the example they hftd 
set was imitated— the spirit of trade was roused-^the 
maritime small towns in almost every lowland district 
caught the spreading infection, and engaged more or 
less in this new enterprise ; and frtim this monkish 
origin, commerce, feeble in its beginning, and slow in 
its progress, has attained its present astonishing 
magnitude. 
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Coin was almost solely eoolined to the possession 
of the monks ; they were the principal holders of 
real capital^ and were of course the only bankers of the 
times^ and accommodated the wealthy with loans in 
specie, for which they took equivalent bonds on their 
property. Much of the territory they latterly possessed^ 
was thus obtained by loans to the luxurious and the 
needy, and taking lands and tenements in satisfaction 
of debts, in course of time they were so much en- 
gaged in commerce — ^in manufactur:es — ^in fisheries, 
arid in agriculture, that they were the only corpora- 
tions, or guild-brethren, who had any great share of 
ready money. In short, the moiiTis exerted themselves 
ainch to instruct and civilize the northern districts of 
the island — to rid the natives of their prejudices, and 
engrail new and useful habits— .to point out new 
sphares of industry and public economy, and to 
diffect and superintend their first attempts. They 
endeavoured to make them, as it were, a new people, 
with more enlarged ideas^ — ^more varied employments, 
*^more remunerating industry, and of course putting 
tiiem in possession of a greater number of social and 
domestic comforts, than they had formerly enjoyed. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there were up- 
wards of one hundred and ten monasteries and Con- 
vents established throughout Scotland. These gradually 
operated a mighty change on the rudeness and igno- 
rance of the old inhabitants ; and the effects would 
have been much greater, and the progress more exten- 
sive, had not the wilful obstinacy and bigotted ad- 
herence of the OUSl to their ancient habits, obstructed 
improvements in the highlands, — and had not the 
continual recurrence of wars, attended with the most 
£2 
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dreadfuV desolations, retarded-, and so often destroyed 
them in the low country. 

This, though a just, is a bright view of the scenery; 
we shall afterwards have occasion to behold it under 
a more gloomy aspect. 



The Canonization and Translatum of 
Queen Margaret. 

We have now to relate tlte canonization and Iransla^ 
iion of queen Margaret s circumstances which exhibit 
a strong proof of the superstitious veneration paid to 
her memory. 

** King Alexander II. solicited the pope, that queen 
Margaret should be enrolled io the catalogue of saints; 
as her body had exhibited infinite miracles. But as 
no evidence of the facts had been given, the pope in 
1245 issued a bull to the bishops of St Andrews!, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane, commanding them to make 
strict enquiry into her life, merits, and miracle8--p-to 
reduce wliat was proved to writing, attested by their 
seals — and to transmit it by a trusty messenger; that he 
might thence learn how far he could indulge the 
king's request. . The bishops accordingly proceeded 
to investigate the matter ; but having neglected to re« 
cord either the names or the words of the witnesses, t';e 
pope refused the king's request. Some years after- 
wards, however, the same subject was committed to 
the charge of a cardinal, who corresponded with the 
bishop of St. Andrews concerning it ; and the facts 



f proved, she wm ciiionqned in the year 1^0, or 
&L* Her bones were then removed flt>m the former 
iepnldnre, to « more honourable place in the diurch. 
We learn* from the chartulary^ that, about the year 
1281^ the abbey had, at great ezpence, been enlarged 
by more elegant structures. Perhaps the eastern part 
of the churchy destroyed at the Reformation, and on 
the .site of which the present new church is built, was 
one of the structures here alluded to; as the style of 
of ite a^rchitecture corresponded with that period; 
and as the new church had been built some years, the 
remains of the samt would be removed to that place in 
it contiguous to the altar, now esteemed the most 
sacred and himourable, where the solemn services were 
daily performed. This translation took place about 
one hundred and fifty-seven years after her death. 
The young king, Alexander III. and his mother met 
at Dunfermline, where they placed the remains in a goU 
den shrine, magnificently enriched with precious 
stones. I>oring the troubles of the Reformation, the 
coffer in which her head and hair were enclosed, was 
carried to the castle of Edinburgh, and from thence 
transported to the manor-house of the laird of Bury, 
who was a reverend father and monkof Dunfermline. 
After he had kept this religious pledge some years, it 
was in 1597 delivered into the hands of the Jesuites, 
missionaries ci Scotland, who, seeing it was in danger 
of being lost or profimed, transported it to Antwerp. 
H^r relics were kept in the Scots college at Douay, in 
a bust of silver.t 

■-J 

* Monastic Antiq^uities* 

•f Mr Dal jel says he has been credibly infbrmed, that the same 

portiiMis which were carried to France in the 16tfa century, were 

exhibited at Bouay, subsequent to 1770, consistizig of part of the 

E3 
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If tnditioa be correct in poimiDg out the place of 
the second interment, there is then the means of ascer- 
taining pretty accurately^ the situation of tlie altar, and, 
:of coarse, the boundary of the church on the east. 
This traditional tomb, or rather grave,, lies immediate- 
ly to the eastward of the new church. It is covered with 
^ a very ponderous block of marble, or rather limestone, 
which rests upon a larger slab of the same materiaL 
It is broken in four pieces, which, from its thickness, 
must have required extraordinary violence in the 
cause. Along the sides of this stone there are eight 
slight hollows, which, tradition says, are the marks 
made by the lamps that were kept continually 
burning on her tomb. 



Destruction of the Abbey. 

There can be no doubt that the buildings of the 
abbey would receive various additions from age to age, 
in proportion to the piety and zeal of the kings ; and 
the decayed parts would be repaired according to the 
latest stile of architecture then practised. We are 
told that the first Alexander accomplished much. 
During the reign of the second, the ** elegant struc- 
tures," for the accommodation of fifty monksj, probably 
consisted of the church destroyed at the Reformation, 
and the Frater-hall, or Refectory. At the latter end 
oi the long and prosperous reign of Alexander III., 



skull cased in silver, and a quantity of auburn hair. They were lost 
in the confusion which attended the suppression of the Jesuits. 
Certain relics both of Alaloolm and of Margaret are said to be pre- 
served in the Escurial in Spain. Monoitic Antigutties, 
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tbe abbfgr. bad pidbiUy attained to ka utmost height 
jof external splendovr^ aa well aa toita greatest dtgne 
4^ jCime for devotioo, and sanctity of monaatii; obser- 
vance. In the year 1«100« WiiUam, bishop of St 
Andrews, in premising the great perfection of discap<* 
line, and the commendatory life and charity of the 
monks, gave them the vicarage of a chuich to render 
them still more fervent. 

In the most unjust and bloody war which Edward 
I. carried on against the independance of Scotland, 
the monasteries speciaUy shared his unhallowed ven- 
geance. In 1303, returning southward from Kinloss 
abbey, he was at Dundee on the 20th of October ; at 
Cambuskeniieth on the 1st of November ; and at 
Dunfermline on the 6th, where he remained until the 
10th of February, 1304; and before the army left it 
they set it on fire. The following is the historian 
Mathew of Westminister's ficcount of this barbarous 
outrage. 

" Aberbrothick and Dunfermline were two celebrar 
ted abbeys; endowed in the richest manner, and 
possessed of the most splendid edifices. As for Dun- 
fermline, its boundaries were so ample — containing 
within its precincts three carrucates* of land, and 
having so many princely buildings — that three potent 
sovereigns, with their retinues, might have been ac- 
commodated with lodgings here, at the same time, 
without incommoding one another. On account ot'its 
magnitude, the nobles of the kingdom were accus- 
tomed to assemble here^ to devise plots against Edward: 
and, during war, they issued thence, and proceeded to 

* A carnicate of land, according to Chalxnen, was as much as 
could be tilled with a plough in a year. Twelve carrucates make 
onebyde 
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pliiiKier and' destroy the inhabitants of Englaad. The 
royal army, theFefore^<«^perceiying that diey bad eon^ 
vcited ttee temple of the Xiord into a den of tiMci^e^ 
and that it gave great offence %o the English natkoy*-. 
utterly destroyed it, by levelling all its q>lendid edifih. 
ces to the ground ; sparing from the flames the church 
only> and a few lodgings for monks." 

Although after this destruction the abbey wais re- 
built, and still continued eminent, yet it never again 
rose to the degree of its ancient grandeur. The battle 
of Bannockbum; by which Robert Bruce obtained the 
throne, was fought in 1314, and he had a son born in 
Dunfermline in 1324, twenty-one years afler Edward's 
spoliation, so that it would appear the buildings had 
been, in that interval, so far repaired, as to be fit for 
accommodating the queen and ben household. In- 
deed Robert appears to have had a strong attachment 
to this place, as he afterwards fixed on it for his tomb. 



The Residences of the Kings of Scotland. 

It may not be improper here to make a few obser- 
vations on the residences of the Kings of Scotland. 

Prior to the reign of Malcolm III., the kings of 
Scotland always resided on the north of the Forth, be- 
cause the Lothians were frequently held by the Saxons, 
and were often harassed by being the scene of war 
between the contending nations. Tradition and 
history agree in assigning Dunfermline as one 
of the principal abodes of Malcolm ; and the 
Queensferry being so named from the frequency of 
queen Margaret's passage at this place, tends to con- 
firm the general belief. She is said to have gifted the 
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Inds of Mofiyhall, «oiinstii^ of aeyrateen aciet, for 
uMiiitauiuig thc^posMge. Towards Uie latter fiart of 
their relgn^ however, it appears that £diabur|^ eaatk 
was their place of residenee: there Margaret died, 
and the apartment was for ages afterwards sacred to 
her memory, and was called " the blessed Maigaret's 
chamber. It was in Dunfermline that tliis princess 
obtained a refuge from calamity— -a husband — and a 
throne, and thcbo drcomstances must have endeared 
it to her heart, and occasioned a predilection not to 
be forgotten. 

After the accession of Alexander L Uie kings were 
in the habit' of making a teviporary abode on both 
sides of the Forth, and in a variety of places. As yet 
there was no proper capital town, although Scone was 
reckoned a sort of metropolis, because there, were the 
kings solemnly crowned, and there, was placed the 
celebrated fatal ^tone, on which they were seated 
during the ceremony ; but notwithstanding, there is 
no reftson for believing, that this place was more 
favoured than any other, subsequent to the cormiation. 

In following the migrations of David I. we find 
him successively residing in a great number of places. 
In fact there is scarcely an anqient town in Scotland, 
or even in Cumberland, that cannot boast of his oc- 
casional residence. This virtuous and piatriotic 
monarch delighted in being his own travelling jus- 
ticiary. ^^ His love of justice, and his wish of being 
rather an admonishing father to his subjects, than a 
dictatorial tyrant, was an additional motive for him be- 
coming acquainted with the local condition of every 
province; and hence acquiring a statistical know- 
ledge which, at that period, could not otherwise be 
obtained. His English possession led him often 
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MvithwMrd ; in thte ktter part of his reigti he lived 
jBttdi at the castle of Roxburgh on the Tweed ; and 
hediedm hit owii town of Carlisle^ whence his remainfb 
were brought to be * buried, with his parents and 
brethreiiy at Danltonline. 

Malcolm IV., resided often at Edinburgh^ and 
frequently in the castle of Jedburgh, where he died; 
and his remains were also brought to Danfi^rmline. 
William the Lion, generally lived at Haddington : but 
he frequently resided at Seliiirk, where he had a peel 
or tower, and Etterick Forest to hiint in; Hh died ih 
Stitiii^ castle, and was buried in the abbey of Abcr. 
brothick, which he had founded. Alexander III. must 
hare occasionally made Dunfermline his abode ; as in 
orrier to tree his residence from the intrusions o!^ the 
moikki, he granted to the Abbey the lands of Dt^af, 
in exchange for all the giftd, which they were wont 
to detnasd from his kiicken, and that of his queen. It 
has already been mentioned, that Robert I. had a son 
b:H!ii in DunferinHne, (David II.) whence we may in^ 
fer his temporary abode here. 

It was comparatively late before Edinburgh became 
the acknowledged capital, and can scarcely be dated 
earlier than the James'. 

There is no doubt that James IV. occasionally 
resided in Dunfbrmline, as the palace was built, or at 
least enlarged by him in 1500, after he had been twelve 
years on the throne. It was likely in his new built 
palace, that he was carousing when the old song was 
written,.^ 

The king sits in Dutifermling toune. 
Drinking the blude-red wine, 
O where win I get a gude sailor, 
To sail this ship pf mtoe. 



Jl^n0• WM ascure given to lowc tblvi^ wiotfj, and Dyiiw 
Ur'«poeiKi«entitled» "7Atf TodmndLambj or, ih§ wooing 
ofHu King when he was at DmtferwiUtig/' «ro«e horn % 
libenine primk, that took pl«c^ on one of hi« vi«itatiott«»* 
With James the VL, Ouofermlane wm ^ doniidle. 

The Scotiflh kings posterior to Maloolm, had castlee 
scattered thronghout all their dominioiis» in whiefa 
thejr resided alternately. A great part of their revo- 
tttte consisted of payments in kind, the prodnets of the 
a^l^as coin was little in use. They had lands every where 
which were cultivated by their tenants, servants, and 
slaves : they sometimes made a geneval circuit of the 
kingdom, and administered justice in person : they 
often secured the affection, or overawed the rebellious 
spMt of their subjects by an occasional abode amongst 
them ; and it was therefore necessary often to change 
their habitation, and to consume their reventtes on the 
]4aces that produced them. 



Scotland in the fifteenth century. 

We have, in \^ry remote periods no data, by which 
to judge of the condition of provincial towns, except- 
ing incidental descriptions of the state of Scotland in 



« In 1M9, James the IV. prevailed on the pope to cocfirm the 
donation of tbe aicb^bishopric of St. Andiewt, along with the abbey 
of Diiofermlioe. t6 Alexander his natural son « and be next 
entieated the pope to add to these the Priorj of Coldin|$ham. This 
yoong pluralist was slain with his ^ther at Flodden field, at the age 
of twenty-three. In 1626, another abbot of Dunfermline (for the 
clergy were then militant) was killed in a battle fought near Linlith- 
gow, between the parties of Angus and Lennox. Angus, after the 
the victory, matched to Fift and i illaged Duafermliae Abbey. 
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general, which in the begintiing of the ttlcentb otn* 
tury WM certainly very wretched and low in the a^e 
of "Civiliaation. The kingdom was making hut alow 
advanee^ from a state of barbarism. The almost eon« 
tinual wars between England and Scotland after the 
death of Alexander III. direw the oountry a centary 
behind, in the march of national improvement; and, 
during thut reigi^ Scotland abounded more in arts agad 
manufactures, than at the accession of James the FiraL 
The description of Scotland, even in the latter retgn^ 
by an intelligent traveller, Eneas Sylvio, afterwarda 
pope Pius IL, gives a melanchdy picture of the 
country. 

** Concerning Scotland, it is a cold country, fertile 
of few sorts of grain, and generally void of trees, but 
there is a sulphureous itone dug up, which is used for 
firing. The towns are unwalled« the houses commonlj^ 
built without lime, and, in villages, roofed with turf; 
while a cow's hide supplies the place of a door. The 
commonalty are poor and uneducated; have abundance 
of fiesh and fish, but eat bread as a dainty. The men 
are small in stature but bold ; the women fair and 
comely, and prone to the pleasures of love ; kisses 
being there esteemed of less consequence than pressing 
the hand in Italy. The wine is all imported; the 
horses are mostly small ambling nags, only a few being 
preserved entire for propagation ; and neither curry- 
combs nor reins are used. From Scotland are impor- 
ted into Flanders, hide», wool, salt-fish, and pearls. 
The country is divided into two parts, the cultivated 
lowlands, and the region where agriculture is not used. 
The wild Scots have a different language, and sometimea 
eat the bark of trees. Coals are given to the poor 
at the church doors, by way of alms, as the country ia 
stript of wood." 
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firenintkelwitlMdtadfSoothBd, the inhabitttiiU 
Qould not nuinufiusture die mmt necessary articles* 
Fknden vas the gnat mart in those times, and firom 
Bruges, dneflj, the Scots imported even horse- 
altaes, harnessj saddles, >ri^les, cart-wheels, and 
wheel-baRVws, besides all their mercery, and .haber- 
dsshery. In the principal towns there was a greater 
degree of civilization^ than in the country parts ; but 
tlhe towns were few, and their population small in 
somber. Even Edinburgh, at this period, contained 
anly four thonsand small wooden cottsges, covered 
with straw, and the inhabitants hardly exceeded 16,000. 
. The royal power was weak, and every great baron 
was a king in his own domain. The military force 
.of every shire, and the greater part of the civH juris* 
dietion were in their hands ; and the smaller baronk 
vere attached to them by vaHous ties, and ruled, at 
their pleasure* the burghs, which were always under 
the influence of some neighbouring chief family ; and 
the population, being grossly ignorant, neither knew 
nor cared about civil liberty. 

In the country the peasants were, in fact, the slaves 
of the barons. The term of kusbond implies, that the 
farmers were bond slaves of their lord's house, or 
fixed to his domain. Their husbond lands, or farms, 
were divided into tillage' or pasturage ; they were al- 
ways small, consisting of a few acres only, and held 
by the year, or, at the most from four to five. Of 
course there was no inducement to improvement, 
either on the ground or in the dwellings; and the 
cottagers were nearly as rich as the farmers. 

In the towns/ there was no person possessed of any 
capital ; oC course there was no manufacture, nor any 
spirit of enterprise, and little advance of population 
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daring sewrftl centuries. In tids state Dimfennlfaie 
and other Scotish towns of more early origin con- 
tinued until the union of die tiro kingdoms ; which 
salutary measure, engrafting Scotland as partof tliecm* 
pire, gave a stimulus which created new eoergies, the 
happy effects of whidi we experience in modem times. 
Froissart says, that in 1985, when king Richard II. and 
his lords left Edinburgh/ "they went to Dunfermline, a 
tolerabfy handsome totvn^ where is alargeand fair abbey of 
black monks, in which tiie kings of Scotland have 
been accustomed to be buried. The king was lodged 
in the abbey, but, after his departure, the army seised 
it, and burnt both it and the town."* Froissart must 
here be mistaken, (as he often is when treating 
of Scodsh affairs), for H rather appears from the old 
English and Scotish accounts of this mad expedition 
of Richard, that be did not carry the war beyond the 
Forth ; being recalled into England by an irruption of 
the Spots into his own territories, by the western 
marches. At this period Dunfermline could not be 
a tolerably handsome town, but only a sorry wooden 
village belonging to the monastery. 

All the towns on the territories of abbeys, held of 
them as regalities. When the village adjoining to an 
abbey attained to any considerable size, the monks 
erected it into what they called a burgh, (nostrum 
burgum) and conferred on it lands and privileges, It 
cannot be ascertained at what period Dunfermline had 
this honour granted to it ; but there is direct evidence 
from a charter, that it was as early as 1363. This is 
a charter of David II., in the thirty-fourth year of his 
reign, to the monastery of Dunfermline^ in favour of 

Froissan** Chron.ToL 7* p* 69. 
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ikeir hurgki of* Dunftrmlingy Kirkcteldiej UuWU 
burgli, and Qaeemferry. It was Jamea the VI. who 
constituted the town a royal burgh, in the year 15o8 ; 
and in his charter, which is termed a charter of confirm 
mation, is ratified one, granted by George Durie, 
arch-dean of Su Andrews, and commendatory of the 
monastery of Dttnfermling, to the town/ dated 1549. 
This charter of George Durie's ratifies former deeds, 
granted by former abbots ; and ^t of king James 
confirms the whole. 



Mazster Robert Henryson. 

Scotland has in every age produced her share of 
poets; and, in the fifteenth century, there flourished 
several who deserve to be called eminent. Amongst 
th£se, Dunfermline had the honour, if not of producing, 
at least of possessing Robert Hemysoti. 

In I>mibtf's LamtfU far tie Deih of the Mukkars, 
or poets, he says-^ 

ii In Dunfermline Deih has laen Broun, 
With gode Maitto Robot Henryioun.*' 

Of Bromn nothing is with certainty knows. Lord 
Hailes says "in the Bana^e M. S. there is a poem 
of "A fudgemeni to com$/' by Walter Brown, probably 
the person here meant* The poem has little other 



* The Coo^uet, or seal of the Re^tj, along with another of 
equid antiq^uUy, in good pieaenration, engraven on oopper, and fully 
aa old as the fourteenth century, were recovered at Dunfermline, and 
dented ia the AdTocatea* Lihraiy, by Joho Qraimi Palyell, £aq. 

F2 
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merit besides that of a pious intention. The folio win|^ 
stanzas may serve as a specimen of the poet's manner 
and style/' 

«' Ye men of Kirk thtt cue has taen. 
Of saulis for to. wetche and keip, 
Ye will be tynt, and ye tyne ane. 
In your defkult, of goddis scheip ;. 
Be walkand ay that ye nocht sleip, 
Lttlw that your bow be reddy bent. 
The wolf aboat your Aock will leip^ 
Ye mon make compt.at j[iigement"* 

<( Be gude of lyfe, and biBsie ay, 
Your gude examples for to schaw, 
8tark in the-fiuth, and lake alway, 
That na man cryme unto you knaw. 
Lat ay your deed follow your saw,. 
And to this tatll ye tak gude tent, 
Say vfeily but ioveU^ is nocht wx>rth a straw,. 
For you to schaw in jugement.** 

Oigude Mr Robert Henry9<m, it is certain that he- 
W£S **SehoUma%stercfBw^ermling," and probably pre- 
ceptor of youth in the abbey; but the time and place 
of his birth, and the period at which he died, are un- 
known. He flourished towards the end of the fifteenth,, 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the 
reigns of Henry the VIII. of Etrgland, and James the 
IV. of Scotland. He reached an advanced period 
of li&, and died of a dysentery.* His merit as a poet 



* There is an anecdote, here, rehitive to this disease, o£ which the 

poet died, which, from all the dreumstanoes, appears to be genuine. 

The dysentery in the case of Henryson, having become excessive, & 

vite aM wife advised a cure for the «^ gude scholmaister,*' whidt 

fwas, to go into his gardoi, irheze grew a mountain ash, oc 
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is eminent, and hi$ genius was peculiarly adapted to 
didactic poetrj,. conveying to the mind impottant 
truths and moral lessons in an alluring manner. He 
successfully attempted various modes of composition, 
and his conceptions «s a poet» and his skill as a versi- 
fyer, were scarcely inferior to ahy which that age exhi- 
bited. His longest poem is " The Testament qf the Fair 
Cresseides" suggested by the Troilus and Cresseide of 
Chaucer. " This production, ^/says, pr. Irving,*" con- 
tains many strokes of poetical description, which a 
writer of more than ordinary genius could only have 
produced. Propriety, it must be admitted, is frequently 
violated ; but the beauties of the work are more than 
sufficient to counterbalance its deformities." He wrote 
a number of fables in verse, which coiivey useful les- 
sons, but are rather prolix; of which perhaps the 
apologue of '^ The Borrowsioun Mous, and ike Landmart 
Mous," may be regarded as the most successful. The 
most beautiful of his little pieces is a pastoral entitled, 
"Robin and Makyne/' which displays much of genuine 
nature in the sentiments, and of sweetness in the 
versification. The Abbey Walk is a poem full oi seri- 
ous reflection, inculcating submission lo the awards of 
providence ; and as there can be no doubt that it was 
composed within the precincts of Dunfermline Abbey, 
we shall give it a place here. 

rowan tru^ a* it is called in Scotland, and to walk nine times round 
about it, saying at the same time, 

RowBiutree, lowaxutrae. 

Come and bring a cum to awu 
To whi^ the incredulous poet replied, «« Grizel, we are now sitting at 
this table, and I may just as weel gang round it, and say, 

Aiken boonl,— «tkeQ boocd« 

Gar me « « « • 
Catera demnt / the reader may supply the rhyme. 

* In his lives of the ScoUsh Poets, VoL I. 
F3 
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The Abbey Walk, 



AJkmt as I went up and donn 
Id ane abbay was fiur to se, 
Thinkand quhat oonsolatiottn 
Was best into adversitie ; 
On caiss I kest on syd myne ee. 
And saw this writtin npoun a wall. 
Off quhat estait, man, that thou be> 
Obey, and thank thy God of alL 

II. 

Thy kindome and thy grit empyie^ 
Thy ryaltie, nor riche array, 
Sail nocfat endeur at thy desire, 
Bot, as the wynd, will wend away ;. 
Thy gold and all thy gudis gay, 
Quhen fortoun fist will fra the fall s 
Sen thou sic sampiUis seis ilk day. 
Obey, and thank thy Ood of all. 

ni. 

Thodit thow be blynd^ or half an halt» 
Or in thy fiioe deformit ill, 
Sa it cum nocht throw thy defalt, 
Ka man suld the repreif by skill. 
Blame nocht thy Lord, sa is his will;^ 
Spurn nocht thy fute against the wall 
Bot with meik hairt, and prayer still, 
Obey, and thank thy Ood of all. 

IV. 

God of his justice mon correct. 
And of his mercie petie haif ; 
He is ane judge, to nane suspect. 
To puneis synfull man and saif* 
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Thocbt thow be lord attouT the Uif, 
And efdrwart maid bound and thrall^ 
Ane pure begger, with skip and staiff^ 
Obey, and thank thj God of tdU 



This changeing, and grit variance^ 

Of erdly staits up and down 

Is nocht hot casualtie and chanee^ 

As sum men sayis, without resiown.. 

Bot be the grit provisioune. 

Of God aboif that rewell the sail ; 

Thairfoir erii thow make the boun. 

To obey, and thank thy God of alL 

VI. 

In welth be mdk, heich not thyself; 
Be glaid in wilfull povertie $ 
Thy power and thy warld*s pelf, 
Is nocht but verry vanitie. 
Remember him that deit on tre, 
For thy sake tastit the bitter gall ; 
Quha heis law hairtisi and lawis he,^ 
Obey, and thank thy God of alL 



The Royal Tombs. 

The sacred isle of lona was originally, and for 
many ages, the place of sepulture of the Scotish kings 
and chieftains; but Malcolm III. appointed^ Dunferm- 
line to become the future cemetery of himself and his 



« Who raises the humble, and brings doym the high. 
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successors. It is generally agreed amongst historians^ 
that the following royal remains were interred here. 

1. Malcolm III. (Ceanmore) 

2. Margaret his queen. 

3. Prince Edward, their eldest son, 

4. King Edgar, \ 

5. Alexander I. > other sons. 

6. David I. J 

7. Malcohn IV. (David's son.) 

8. Alexander III. 

9. Robert Bruce, I. 

10. Elisabeth, his queen. 

Among other nobles and abbots, the earl and 
countess of Athole, in the reign of William, and Ran- 
dolph, earl of JMoray, nephew of Robert Bruce, were 
buried in the eastern part. Robert Bruce gave the 
church of Kinross and the chapel of Orwell to the 
monastery, in honour of his ancestors diat were buried 
at Dunfermline, and on account of his own sepulture, 
" which," says he, " we have specially appointed to 
be there." 

According to Pordun, he was interred in the 
middle of the choir. John Barbour thus describe^ 
the burial. 

They have had him to Dunfermline, 
And him aolemoly yerded syne. 
In a &ir tomb into the Quire, 
Bishops and Prelats that were there 
Assolzied him, when the service 
Was done, as they best could deyise, 
And syae upon the other di^, 
Sony and wo they went their way ; 
And he dobowelled was cleanly. 
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And a)M> balmed sy&e foU richly, 
And the worthy Lord of Douglas 
Bis heart as it fore^poken was, 
Aeceived has in great daintie, 
With Uix and great solemnitie. 

The spot that was pointed oat as the buria]-place of 
the kings, previous to the erection of the present New 
Church, was in what was called the psalter church* 
yard, and was covered with six very large flat stones,. 
pkced close together. One of them was larger than 
the rest, being upwards of nine feet in length, and of 
a proportionable breadth. This was supposed to be 
the tomb of Robert Brace ; and in the year 1807 it 
was laid open, in the presence of a learned antiquarian^ 
who^ in his Maiuutk AtUiquiiies, has given a particular 
description of the operation and its result. 

'^ la what is now denominated the Psalter Church* 
yard, a space which formerly constituted the flloor of 
theeasl^m part of the abbey, are six flat stones, of 
large dimensions, all adjoining and disposed in two 
parallel rows. Under these, according to history, and 
also tradition, the bodies of as many kings were de- 
posited ; here, likewise, the great altar is supposed to 
have stood; being close to tlie place of interment. 
But notwithstanding positive assurances of such iacts^ 
which, to a certain extent, are confirmed by the chartu- 
lary, as will afterwards be observed, they have some- 
times been called in question ; on which account it was 
lately considered peculiarly interesting to ascertain 
whether any relics of the tombs or repositories of the 
royal remains might still be extant. Therefore, hav* 
ing previously obtained the acquiescence of those who 
could have opposed the research, the middle stone 
of the west row, being the largest, was removed early 
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on the morning of the 28di of July, 1807* An early 
hour was preferred, on purpose to prevent interruption; 
for the walls surrounding the Psalter churchyard were 
insufficient to guard against the intrusive curiosity 
naturally expected on the occasion. 

The earth immediately below the surface, and even 
to the depth of two or three feet, had th^ appearance 
of having been dug before, though perhaps at a re- 
mote period, and nothing whatever was found ambtig 
it, excepting a few human bones, brittle and rottem 
tinder this, however, about four or five feet from' die 
surface, a coffin, rudely built of smiall Irregular pieeeil 
of sand-stone, along with a scanty porddn of lime, and 
covered in the same manner with 'similar inaterialfif^ 
was found, containing the skeleton of a fUU-growfi 
person, pretty entire. Its position was not direcdy 
below the large stone, but one half df the length' fur- 
ther west. It lay among. soft Immid clay, completdy 
filling the coffin, from which the bones had imbibed M 
much moisture, that, on lifting a broken one, the Crater 
poured from the lower end, as on squeenng a sponge* 
The head, or upper part of the coffin, towards the 
west, was contracted into narrow compass, just admkt 
ting the skull, which was quite fresh, and* the teetll 
Bound. 

This coffin had certainly never be^ opened, and I 
am inclined to ascribe its structure to a more ancient 
date than the decease of the kings whose bodies are 
said to be deposited in the abbey ; for I do nbt con« 
ceive that any of them are contained in it— All &f!e 
bones were returned to their original situation, and the 
pieces composing the top of the coffin put over them. 

The morning, by this time, being far advanced, the 
whole excavation was filled up, and the covering re* 



placed ; vhich o|iei|ilioii, as will m removiiig it, was 
a matter of considerable difficulty, u it is above nine 
feet long, more than one half as broad, and several 
inches thick. 

I bave since been informed, that some time after- 
wards, when tbe rain had washed among the rubbish 
where the earth was thrown out, a leaden plate was 
found, with a lion engraved on it, surrounded bjr 
JReberiUf Dei Gratia Rex Scatorum. It is now in the 
possession of the Earl of Elgin. 

Although it is possible that these places have been 
ipreviouslT explored, it maj be in quest of treasure, 
and the search on this occasion {Hroved unsuccessful^ 
It would be desirable to resume it at a future period, 
and then it should be carried to a much further extent. 

I do not affirm that the royal remains will be dis- 
covered ; because, in opposition to general belief, I 
must acknowledge myself induced to suspect, that 
they were dep<Maited in tombs standing above the large 
flat stones^ or, at least, that all were not interred below 
them ; and that these tombs were destroyed in the 
general wreck of the abbey.— As abbots were com- 
monly buried near the great altar, or in the choir, and 
often with crosiers and jewels of value, it is not un- 
likely that some such relics of antiquity might be 
found, and also inscriptions which would usefully il- 
lustrate the history of Scotland. 

The tomb of Robert I. is said to have stood a few 
yards south-wpst of the spot examined ; but notwith- 
standing the quantity of iron which, we are told, was 
used in its structure, all traces of it are equally oblite- 
rated as of the rest. Several years ago, on digging a 
grave immediately in the vicinity, small fragments of 
white n-arble, still bear ng the rempants of gilding. 
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were fbund ; and al«o p<Mrdea« of a softer trtMMi wbMi^ 
had been ornamental moaldiiigs. Two of the fbnnef' 
were shewn to me in Dnnfiermtine^ and there is a thiid 
in the museum of the Scotish Antiquarian Society, 
where it has hitherto been emmeonsly «siderftoad as 
having belonged to the tomb of Malcolm Geanmocew 
I was informed that one fragment liad a lion sciilii- 
tured on it 

In the co«r9i» of the preceding research, on the Sffilh 
of July, the square flat red bricks, tticiently covering 
the floor of the abbey^ were turned ap. Others are 
met with, of various colours ; and pieces of pointed 
glass are also sometimes discovered. » . 

The whole of this part of the abbey is covered with 
rubbi^j to a considerable depth from the surface ; but 
whether from the falling in of the too€, or by gradual 
accretions otherwise, .i4i»%noraBt-^A few individ* 
uals now employ, it as a cemetery." 

Since tjiat period, in removing the rubbish and 
levelling what was called the Psalter Churchyard, a 
great number of very decayed bones were every day 
dug up, which must have belonged to a very ancient 
date. Several stone coffins were also discovered, of the 
usual size; which had uniformly a round receptacle 
for fitting the head : some of these were formed of one 
stone ; but more frequently were composed of several 
pieces, very neatly put together. In these coffins, 
generally, nothing was found but a very small qusin- 
tity of dust. In one of them, indeed, there was a bit 
of very decayed leather : this must have belonged to a 
monk, posterior to the year 1244 ; '• at which period. 
Pope Innocent IV. considering the excessive cold of 
the climate, indulged the monks with the privilege of 
wearing caps, suitable to their order : but they were. 
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Ciontiguons to the tomb of Uii^ Rolijnrt, tiifrre #fre ' 
flHind, at some depth in tlieMkMsb/MYeral {bigmenu 
cirblflfiBk and lAto ib«(iM^, adoftied w 
iBg« ; imd sbiiie portiites of them bad ^een glMdd*^ 
aiMi^st other ornaments of stone, was a tmall teulp* ^ 
tared head, widi a crown upon it, of elegant exeeutSto; * 
-die iliovie b of a soft kind, and bad received samel 
iit}my. Biic fewvr enrioos rdite wer0 found; in ah y ' 
pMt of this ground, dian migfat have been escpected ; ' 
and their seardtf must be attributed to former depre* 
ditions, and f» tlie caitaalities ttftime. ^ 



The Refimnaiion. 

Tbb advantigM whidi Scotland derived fhim the ' 
estaUishment of the monasteries, have been formerly' 
described. Tbty continued for several ageft to be at* ' 
tended with the moit salutary eflecti, both in a civil ' 
and religious view. For one, it is certain, that the ' 
abbey of Dttnfcn&ltue, v^wards of two hundred yeiurs ' 
after its esteblishment, was renowned for devotion and ' 
safety of mannera, as has been already alluded to.^ 
The eorrupt^im of the religious bouses took place after 
a greater population «id an increase of trade had ' 
produced more wcdteh aaid luxury ; and, as the fa&> 
torian Major witd^ reraarka, ** %% was devotion that' 
produced opulence, but die lewd daugliter etrangled ' 
her parent" ' 

fiat itt the lapse cK nges, the religiotts houses de« * 
generated from their c^igitm]^ burity i^d'Wfnlness. ^ 



at irtt of liuWvilnc, viMr« i 

qf cowtm, tMeamc rioks^^^ tbcir 4eni« of wtalda' 

fnn».tt«ii#.t9tiB»» 9cqipiif(ta(iiB#t M^l^ 

diae. {|r•do^AU>aat» the in^pnl^t l^iumiepeiis inediodb 

. panity. Having hioome ma)tl^»:,lJ|^.4)e<3anelitra^ 
ri^im i,j an4, , ki«^«4 of -Bfli«pfpwi|g-»$Wr vaiPioM 
reUi^ua^iitiea.lviUi pwouct^alilyv' t)Hiy*i^Mlttlged A« 
gr^^fiser aiKp^tites^aiid aUath«ig^<naigy» «Ffro > w <al i tead. 
by Habits of indolenoej» . Tbe MC7ed.«wrn«ts v^r*^. 
performed with the utmost carfleasnesa and apathy; 
private studies became^ fflAg^t measure, neglected; 
and ignorance^ to a most incredible d^rree, began to 
prevaiUin the sanoU\arji<^'pf learning. Tbeh%her 
dignities of bishop, abbot, and prior, which ought to 
%tiP Jh««* t^ ?»iWda of sup^HiHrrleaniing and piety, 
m^c!^ gr^4i]^ rc^i^^J^y t^oaet^alM^ether niiworfh)r» 
otw^ iMxpfoXa^tKv^,; ^wsere loo^ift^n bestowed 
(^ ;^^i|; c^, rmki wba wf rfi :«j(^rio«f fiftr their igno^ 
rafOHiiei apdt:inf#moi;S9 :lbr.:^eijr tricea. Plmralities d.^ 
1]^Qe^c^ Ajme ooofeiar^ qsi t^ vnM^ timtfalees indsvi^. 
^)u4s,:if of .1^4 9». ;Q^l«i Q9mff«iimk; an insirtiaMe' 
tliirst for wealth chfirf^l^n^e^aUrapks of the clergy; 
a^;th^ ordinary. IDonka and fV^a ipiitated the aa|i»i 
n^rs ai^d yicfs of ti^ipv^no^. 

.Therapadoua spirit of tba popes and the higher 
ckrgy hadf &Br along tinoepsenooa to the Belbrm». 
tiKifi,Lf)ecome intqlerabl^aU oiet £ka»pe. There were 
no bounds set to their avarice, but the absolute imu 
bility of the people to comply -v^th their amltiplkd 
exactions. They bad, ia 4Ms:^Witry, monopeliMl 
to themselves more than on^^third of all the landed 



. Tim nwt^nitiii irhirh Jittihtr JiIimBM In Oeri 
llwj^ wwaol >pMtfln^CTttHMtiiig kaOt w SMbtnd: 
ittt-Iha ^tw wiiWiy it! uttiwr sMitMir ftibrdicl p<)pii4 

■till aKpiriwnwil4n't|M4iMHioit- ThosiB eaii«e« ^pird jr 
ip^Mitnd ia^tteiltoittlib oarropltensj 'with rega(V^ t6 
ttiro^tyi ■ wi eedoritt t ieaa ftnmiB, luid to fhe maditerii 
of ,ttift ciMgy. Tttex«^deration of j»i%i€iilai*itbtt9eb 
«»d €iKnKf$ leA tMbe^kGovary of tke defe«trs»d'fd^ 
jknidetof the wlioU'^fyMiMK Prov^dlntf b)r^piMitfoif^ 
4i«i ilU«lifdl|iy<lh» iopre of tnitfa» peffaapseven im^U 
J«d h9r.9iBi4(r# JM> Mmiiflly inqaiMli not' onfy imp 
th0.fa(Mf9«l Al^4)£.ibe cliafcb, but utto .the authoi^ 
tjfiDRile.4i9Ctcii>^.faidtit8degmM. Theic ivtree» 
jcfljr pcfiitiwwdl, eii4 iti oe«nq»tionft and weakness^ 

■nis/|{rcaik'ev«otj or Mheat series of the mo«t impoi^. 
tantraatialMd tranmetioiis^ kindled in the brea^ of all 
laakt'of BOA anienthiMiitetic fervour^ which could tidt 
be^aUajned iiatii Miiil p«bll6r disturt>ah6e had uken 
plaat^ aaA nManf >iaiee«ri¥ie outrages had been com- 
niltiRL.:. K waa a grand- mdrai revolution j^ whicti, 
diviBg'lli^fMHnatl 1^* ItsfiMllttitatSoB, ^xdted all fb^ 
:^>h«Mn bivsasi. Th^re was ta 



desperair struggle betwixt two powerful parties ;— 
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wmamA tm4 i i f nm m thewu lli»ilMl imii > i i il U <B ii #a<ii 
paitjr bad at «lidie w«w^>«UnmImw til* ttMl Ibq^ 
ttntto^—i nkind ; wprihciiMUpif » ki iiig Biii pis, utt 
tke irMldi «i4 poV«r, wbidi tor ambitiMM- 1 
«o 4iiiraUa;«--«BdtovolviBg, Iq th^ oliMr, wIm»i 
«leemed of itill faagber nuigpite^r'^'^tlia very intinmirti 
4if rdigfbO'l and, of oiHtiQiai the Mlvatkm ^ tka iige 
and of posterity. • Wben rdifiaii it iolirnHiiftid' witil 
Divi) Qontentiioiiff, the ttruggte alwjiy iiyimfli ajetofr 
<ehar9Ctir : and alt^i^^li a comtnrf aSKt wightAt 
fiXf^ftHd* tiHsh ba«( iimitemly.bepsi tba immiU. tejiMk 
a sitiMltionj imd in thataga^ oiiitiial. axotaiei warn la 
^4oakad for ; md were |Msr]ia{]p«:oa Auae occaaia— > 
.onavoidabla. The hands that lestrain aiKiety at hmgit 
^Kte, in sueh ttmeiy partly iooaened ; and adiMuxta§« M 
.taken of the interyal of anarchy Jto gratify, pmate.rm 
jirenfe,'— «and to indulge^ with too mieJi impmoHj^ all 
the vicious propensities of nature. 
> The chieft of die Reformalioa were ppsaewedoftiie 
^greatest energy of character; and dieiv'detenaintd Ibr- 
■titiide waanottobe daunted by any advenary^howreear 
ao audadott9«-^r by any oppoaltlon, howsoever airolig 
.protracted. Hie magnitude of the object that ffiled 
their minds^ and die glorious elfoote they an t i eipa i ed, 
were sufficient to excite the most strennoua aae e tltoa , 
and to make them overlodc every .,sacfflioe..whkh 
might be necessary to ,the cause. When we relaet» 
indeed, upon die number and the inestimable idipar*- 
jtance of the adviintages which warn idtimatelyofataiafd 
by the Reformation, our wonder arisea^-ihoir they wave 
obtained at so eaiy a rate ; and, instead of attadbing 
blame to those truly patrioCac reBgionisIa ■*fer a i 
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■■■i«fflMMivt*ivUQhwce»Me«Mwy tobe adopted 
j giiml it iiHfiirrw dwMfw ry .i i i d iutemiakn cKcetta^ 
mbkk m» wmt0 tm ke Mgt^lted Atn dbarimdy 
MMMbMuaedi^— tbcgir air»f«Btltbd to ^ wurmeii grali- 
tii» of >tke ktert pMteri^ ; Mid s BMAameat oiigkt to 
iMiciwiodtQtb^ mcwMrjr. 

It was ftt^Penh^ in J559, that the rage of the refiir. 

'ioter^ against the Romish idolatries first vented itsdf 

in the demolitton of the diurches^ when the public 

*iiitfld waa in a state of much irritation. John Knox 

'itmyed in Scotland^ f^om Geneva^ in compliance witb 

a very pressing invitation^ that had been sent to 

Mm lr<»B the leaders of the Protestants. The people 

were prepared for every thing that was violent. 

^Kbok, in a sermon, directed all the strength of 

'Us eloquence agaMst the enormities of the charcb; 

'«nd die people, irritated to the last degree against the 

abomination of idolatry, determined on ifestrojingthe 

itiiages, and the temples that contained them. After 

-the sannon, a priest most imprudently proceeded to 

tsaynuns; axid, opening a case, displayed the images of 

tiie saints. In a moment the altars and images were 

.demoUsbed, imd the monasteries of the Grey and 

-JUaefe Ftiars were attacked and destroyed. Nor was 

.iShe weahh eontainedin them accounted more sacred. 

'4UtiittS'«ilber seized by the invaders, or appropriated 

;:tottfte poor, by the direetidn of the preaciibers. The 

^ftoAise aboodanee of stores, wiileh the eoelesiastics had 

fpsortded fan convciiMnce and- luxury, the multitude 

irf^tbeir vi S BSsls of gold and silver, and the costly mag* 

^wUks€iace4)itbim beds and fnmiture, wer« reproached 

^m ihipgiiBau pb ei tt faig the condition of gien whopro- 

fsssed mortificatioa and poverty* 

. G 3 
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Fi6uMi4 ftiMkiiffib Jtew^>vi« 

-tbnt, qntheMeJumd, there iwwt. l>rf«#>theinvi i lriM t 

thatj putting their aworda mitbeir •hsDd8»vit:.WM iOOAr 
their bU|8iQes9 to build ap thefalnric of^hdr i^igj^, 
or to fall like men. Moved by his eKhortatiQQa, the 
jieople, ia the exceaa of thnir furj^ prppewkd to pull 
iiown the altars and imi^gea of ^eir tpw|i|»» #nd |(»:d^ 
inolish all the other monuments, of idolajljry.. J^ A^ 
jstruther^ wher^ he pre^ched^ tht pe<^le e^erciaed t}^ 
. same idolence. At &U Aodrew# this uQdi|i||i|sd 
apostle q£ refprm mpuatjedtbe. pu^it ^f ^e c«thedfi|^, 
sp4^ bax^ngaed th/e peoplej'on that porti<^ ^f the g^ 
pel relative to, ^ ejectii»i..(^ the buyers and ^elliyra 
from the temple. The pef^ple^quicUy , i])ferr«d S^q^ 
his discourse what they ceckened their dutyj. iu|d 
commenciAg their ravagesj instandy div^st#d all the 
churches of their ornaments and .^irandeur, and |t|e 
monasteries of the Francisican aad Oominican ^rmp, 
were levelled to the ground. 

The rage^&r^demolitioD was contagioua. At Sgom, 
tb^ palace and abbey were destroyed by the fiirioaa 
people,iiotwith9tanding:the efforts of their leaders, aad 
ev^n of KpQXy to. restrain themu The . churches . ef 
Stirling. ne;^ fell satsrifices to^thia. mrantoBi.ispiii^tff 
destruQtion, and the beautiful abbey 4rf Oaiehw afcflnntljyi 
WAS at the smne tioie reduoed.ta ndm^ . .Fk«om .8tif« 
Hug the Congri^ationj macdied to Linljll^^ew* wheoe 
they indttlgeJL'ia jtbe .saiae JMarock;; and then adyanced 
%9 Edinburgh^ wJiere^ wbetever was.aaeBed in. tlv 
monasteries was dest^e3»d^«hd>wfaAtefer> jBW^xfthil^ 
ble was taken away as spoM. 



«mtiogkpfe of tioie^-p4fae i^glM^t of pMt -i^ f ii i id 

l<i»4iibipidatione occmioneil by mpd^ni iaprf^wmieMl^ 

'ii«v» kft only. «• iWw mottldmng ruius ; tho melaii- 

. choly fragments of which convey but a ffint pictofe 

of its Ibrmor magnificence. 

In 1 561 an ardent desire toeing urged by the re^ 

feitners to the coancil of the estates^ that $11 the monu- 

ttenu of idolatry which remained^ should b? utterly 

destroyed^ the fullest approbatidn was giv^ to it. An 

act was accordingly passed^ which commanded^ that 

«very abbey churchy every cloister, and every memo- 

risi whatsoever of popery, should be finally overthrown 

and demolished ; and the care of this popular employ* 

• ment waa committed to those persons who were most 

remarkable for their keenness, and ardour in the work 

of the Reformation, Its execution, in the western 

counties, was given in charge to the earls of Arrao, 

Argyie, and Glencaim ; the lord James Stewart at- 

teuded to it in the more northern districts ; and in the 

. inland divisioDS of the country, it^was intrusted to the 

barons, in whom the Congregation had the greatest 

confidence* A dreadful devastation ensued. The 

.populace armed with authority, spread their ravages 

over the kingdom. It was deemed an execrable lenity 

to spare any fabric or place where idolatry had been 

exercised. The churches and religious houses were 

every wfaexe defiiced, .or puUed to the ground ; and 

.their furniture^ utensils, and decorations, became the 

prizes aiid.the property of the invaders. Even the 

^aapukbres. of the dead werejnmsackedand violated. The 



£0 uitnonr tfp mnmmvLiKB* 

librariet of die ecelenasdcs and Ae regiitert ftippc by 
them of thtir own tnuiwcdonB tnd of ciVfl affidn^ 
were gathered into heaps^ and connnitted to ^e flainefl; 
ReligfottB antipathy, the sanction of law, the exhorts* 
tion^ of the new clergy, the hope of spoil, and, above 
all, the ardour to put the last hand to the 'Reformation, 
concurred to urge the rage of the people to its 
wildest fury. 

These unfortunate excesses cannot be justified, but 
they may be palliated. In such times moderation was 
very difficult to be practised ; and it is unfair to load 
with invective, and every scurrilous epithet, the per- 
sons who are imagined to have caused thdi destruction 
of the magnificent ancient edifices. The antiquary 
may sigh over the venerable ruins, and deeply regret 
the n«elancholy ravages occasioned by a zeal that was 
certainly intemperate and mistaken : but when he 
looks on the unassuming churches that occupy their 
place, and reflects on the privileges he enjoys ia 
modem times, — ^he should* suppress indignation, and 
indulge ev/^ry sentiment of gratitade. 

After ^e treaty of Edinburgh in 1560, the Refor* 
mation in Scotland was fully confirmed. Protestant 
ministers were chosen to preach the gospel in tbp 
principal towns throughout the kingdom. John KnoK 
was called to discharge the pastoral functions at Edin- 
burgh ; Christopher Goodman, at SL Andrews; Adam 
Herriot, at Aberdeen ; John Row, at Perth ; Paifl 
Methven, at Jedburgh; William Christison, at Dundee ; 
David Lindsay, at Leith; and David Ferguion, iU Dun- 
ftmdine. Five superintendants were likewise elected 
to preside over tha ecclesiastical affiitrs of particiiittr 
provinces and districts :-^namely, those of Lothian, 
Glasgow, Fife, Angus, add ACeams, and Argyle and 



«l4 fuperiii|^iidfiiit%.gftve tbe b^ginni^g to the 
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Tten^Mntt/jf cfthe Abbey. 

When the mooasteriei were dissolved by parlia- 
ment in 17dO« Secretery Robert FitcaiHi Was ap« 
|)oiated Commendatory of Dunfermline. George Dury, 
arch-dean of Su Andrews, was the last abbot. 
Pitcaim died in 1684, aged sixty-four^ and his tomb 
u still to be seen in the old diarch.* 
According to the statement givoi in the year 1601 » 
bie annual revenue of the abbey at the Reformation, 
was as tbllows :— 
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•AlMiiMdMtbalaagedteUin in A* Msjrgate, it yttingtai 
<«f«ir. mihwtmiim f«ptnt at Mi 8a*iifasili Th* UHomia^ 
, jMKripiM b csntd ia mom owe ihs iMst danc— 

SCtb TOBB. IS. TMUI.Ii. 4M9^ XBOCS*. IS. raS. 

uir wauL. THT. soM«i. I. caui«Mi» Taa. 
' A «^ and yntait advietb votthy <f a diictMt Avrcttry. 



c^tioBf ^jTM «||iKxed 4» the croitn by Mt of pavUft- 
meiit in 1587' The^ AlrtMy i>t^DlmfOTlBliM Juunag 
beai exemptcdt ipras made a temporal lordsUp bf 
James VI. ami bestowed by him on hia couaort, 
queea Aniie fyf D^ff^ari^ Jia 'a,, y ( arn | ^ gift on iiia 
marriage at Upaal in Norway^ in ]o8d. Tbia gift 
was ratified bf parliament In 1593 ; tod In 161^^ it . 
likewise cotifirmM im in&ftk^t by Janifea/conv<fying. 
the iordahip to the qneen^ and to the heirs of her bbdy 
byhitn. - ' 

, Tbe moifiaatery poBsessed the powers of a free iie^ 
gality, and these continued with the queen* l*lua 
JurisdictJcMi extended not only to dvil cases arisiiig 
within the Ibrdship^ but also to bapital crimes. 

Many volumes of the records of this judicature,* < 
covered with dust> were some years ago found in ii 
garret in the town. The date of the oldest does not 
aaceiid higher than 1582^ duiring the reign of Jamais 
VI. and the last comes down to the ISth centux]^ 
There are several instances of[ capital sentences pr9* 
novnced on criminals by the bailie of regaiitj^ 
In 1587> Hpw Waitt> vagabond, was convicted of 
stealing cattle, and condemned '^ to be hanget to tb^ 
death OB Baldries gallows, or ellis drownit, at will <^ 
the judges." In 1583, Andro Stewart, vagabond 
was sentenced to be ^^ brunt on the richt schouldo^ 
with the common marking yron of Dunfei:miin% 
scourged and baniscfaiecL" The trials were by jurief, 
aometimef of eleven , or ^ir);een persons, ^ . 

The last person capitally condemned by tbe eoon 
of regality, was James Samsay, son of David Ramiory 
in Lamb*hHl, of €orb in Perth^-shir^.*^ ' Haihsay's 
brother Andrew, his iisfer Helen, and her husband. 



Aaiah0 HWMMDrtn' PliiEef*'hiH;'1ii fh« tM'risfa cff Ihin. 
ftrUinff, wiA^trM-ttlifi^'iHth lifb^(l»ii seolenced to 
nNMr Mdy^ifirhb}' t^nnisMs^.'^Tb^d trial took p]ac« 
1*17901 Janie* and Aiiavvlv'iUmtajr) vft^r'a violent 
NiJhtawt, wim oiufht Ih a hot itr Pitc^bchte dean- 
pdflK;4n te bwf»iyrtftf fStimhe. -^Th^ orfmes pik)Ven 
agikiit Jam^ Rains^/ were iteafing of oxenand bee- 
MtM:" '^K^'wai condemn^ed to be executed at the* 
jAe^ibb^itilheiieigl^boirttioodof the town, which 
took place according to sentence.* 

'^ In l&dB, Akxafider Bfkm, lord tTrqulMrt/ president 
of the ebiirf' of 88toion/f»fcitme hereidiUry bailie of 
tbir lordifiipt by a chartef fVom queeii Ahn6« In 1 6oi5 
ht wmi mated earl of Dttiifermline. 

' 1^ 1641^ Charles I. granted to this earl a lease of 
tBtt feu duties and teinds of the lordship, for three 
nlifieieen years, commencing in 1639 ; but in 1665, 
John earl, afterwards marquis, of Tweeddale, in conse- 
qdence of a debt due to him by the earl of Dnnferm« 
line, obtained a Tight (by a decreet of apprising to the 
office^' of heritable bailie,'^and also to the lease of the 
fen- duties and teinds. This right was confirmed by 
chittter under the great seal, dated 12th, of February, 
1609, and in 169$ he obtdined,.in his own name, a pro- 
regation of the lease, ibr three nineteen years after 
the expiration of the grant, to which he had formerly 
ad^nired a tight. 

Tfali last grant having expired in 1780, the countess 
of Rothes, the earl of Elgin, ^nd others, obtained a 

^iBrtlie year 1043, six women Kere burnt for witchcraft, in the 
ynokAty of Ihe btngh ; and two sdntaed &t that Gtime died in prison. 
The oamea of these imfbrtunate brings, and all the horrid eircum. 
itaiicn of ibis tmsaedon, ahoiild be oonaigiwd to oUivioii, as the 
deeds of a barbarous age. 
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leMefur dnietefii ytaH cf die ibe d«ftiM and trin&Z 
for behoof of themidVM, «nd the rett of the vassals^ 
at the yearly rent of. £100. Thie leiue expired a 
nui^ber of years ago, b«t the leasees sdll cOntiitnie In 
fKMsession, by what is calliSd a tadt relocatieiu 
The marquis yof Tweeddale became not only beii* 
Uble bailie of the lofdshtp» but also obtained die 
offices of constable, mayor, and seijeant. Hie consca* 
bulary house stood closely adjacent to the church 
on the west 

The heritable juilsdictions having been abdished tn 
1748, compensations were given not only to the pro* 
prietors, but to the clerks nominated during lifel 
The regality of Dunfermline was valued by the court 
of Session at £2672,7., and the office of clerk held by 
William Black at £500. The marquis of Tweeddale 
still enjoys the fees or salaries belonging to the offices 
of heritable baiMe, mayor, and serjeant. 

It was not ascertained when this palace was built 
until 1812, when some repairs having been made on it» 
there was discovered in the roof of one of the windows, 
a large stone, with a carving of the annunciation, bearii^ 
the date 1500.* This was in the reign of Jamesl V. There 
had been previous to this date a smaller building on 
the same site, but in his time this building had been 
considerably enlarged, so as to form a cetnmodioua 
palace for a prince. The junction of the ancient with 
the later building, in the same* fabric, is perceptible 



* It was tupposed at cne time that . this date was t ICN), but hiv 
torieal ciYcumstances at that period, and, abore all, the attl» of 
architecture ot the latter .d.^ioone, ien:ler this hypothesis utterly 
untenable. 



qTAitdqk A}ltiM«i«Bflki«rihepafamtfiA#Miidi 
wiU,«ndLamidL vankecL «p«rtnMfit, nAidi tnditicNi 
Qdlt the kmg's tUcim, hotk of which were refiaired, 
md pet hi a state yet to lett for i^^ee, by the proprie* 
tOTi Jhine* Hunt of KttmaMf, etq..eoqtt yem ego, 
ale v€ty comiderable «]qpence» In die eouth well 
die daimi^^top o£ the roen ht whidi CheHes I. end 
4» abter JBihsebetb (eftarweidi queen iof Bobenue,) 
neiehorn^ieetitttobeMen. The length of the peleoe 
iieboot 150 feet by 33 in breadth. This wee divided 
by a partition well into two sections ; that on the 
west, in which Charles L wea bom, is about 48 feet by 
33, and ci course the eastern division is 102 in length. 
Originally this building had con&isted of only one 
story, to which James IV. added two others. The 
style of architecture of the latter^ sufficiently indicates 
its era, which is that of Henry VIIL The ancient 
ground story is now, inside^ covered up with rubbish, 
on which fine trees are growing ; but on the outside, 
the building is exposed to the foundation, which is on 
the solid rock, continued through all its length, the 
rock jutting out from the soil, and projecting beyond 
the foundation* Toward the glen there had only been 
loop holes in the original building, and the light 
must have come from the opposite side. When the 
building was constructed, what is called the kin^s 
kitchen, and the ground story of the palace, must have 
been on the same level* 

At a very early period near to the palace had stood 
an edifice, probably attached to the abbey, which had 
fallen into decay. This edifice was built by Anne, 
the queen of James, in 1600, three years before the 
union of the two crowns. In latter times this build- 
ing, commonly called the queetCs houst, was occupied 
Ix 



W .vBttvomr or •UMMBurx.mB. 

AS an acftdwiy by a Mr P«tUnnoii; t^a'b]ri«4fr 
Martin; andlast by Mr Moir, whoaftennirds w»ii(o 
Edinbttfgli as a teadidft aad died there in lfiQ6y at 
■tb^ great age of niiiety«4hree. He compiled a snwdl 
latin dictionary. The house was afterwards employed 
in the manufacture of wooHen ; and waA inhabited kt 
the remembrance of some, of the late towiumen ; but 
becoming ruinous* it was altogether removed in 179f . 
On the front of the house was the following inscrip- 
tion in latin— ^ 

" This porch atid gftte-houae, havfaig, thtcugh i^ 
and the iojurio* of time, decayed and &Ucn into n^s^ 
have been restored from the foundation, and built on a 
larger scale, by queen Anne, daughter of the august 
Frederick, king of Denmark, in the year 1600." 

The nuptial bed of queen Anne, which she brought 
from Denmark, made of walnut-tree, curiously or- 
namented with carved figures, was, about eighty 
years ago, in the possession of a Mrs Walker, who kept 
an inn in the town. She was a zealous Jacobite; and 
although offered a great sum for it, she would not 
make sale of an object of such veneration. A short 
time before her death, she made it a present to the 
late earl of Elgin. 



In catholic times the plays acted were of a religioixs 
kind, founded on some incident related in Scripture, 
and were denominated mysteries and moralities. They 
were generally enacted on Sundays, after mass^ but the 
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Btfiwrwjrtiiw #b«Uibed AuifrattiQe in. ScfttlawL la 
^ig^0mk AmsuMy, lo76# it wa^epacled^ that, '<Na 
nwBKtdks, tmgoclis^ or audi j^ys, dbouUbe made oa 
any history <^' canonical man^p(l»X9»$ipwc <m the 8al>bath»< 
cjnf . It* ai)y uiniaier be the vrriter of such a play, he 
fibal^ ^ deprived of hia ministry. Aa for plays o£ 
another kind, th«^ aUo aboald be examined before^ 
they be propounded pubUcly/' 

in l&JA, the asaembly, in the spirit of thia law, re- 
fttsed ita permisaion to the bailie of Dunfermline, toi 
represent, on Sunday afternoon, a certain play which; 
waa not founded on the canonical part of the aci ip- 
tjtrea; and thua the worthy bailie and his felloiif 
citixena were deprived of their wonted Sunday amuse-. 
menu of the olden times. Mr D, Fergusaon was then 
miniater of Dunfermline.* 

Jamea VL holding hia court here, occaaioned several 
aaaembliea, both of the lords and the clergy. By 
J«nea, in 1585> a parliament waa appointed to be held 
at Dunfermline, to consult concerning the recall of 
the baniahed lords and ministers. An aaaembly waa 
likewiae warned to convene here, previoua to the 
meeting of the estates ; th^e being at that time no 
other town so .ccmvenient, on abcount of the plague 
which raged in the principal burghs. On the 23d of 
December, the brethren from all parts repaired to 
ft Dunfermline, but found the ports of the town shut 
against them, by the direction of the laird of Pitfirrane, 
promt^at the time; who said, he had the express 



* Book of the Univertal Kirk^ in Lord Hailes* Historical Memo- 
rials ooDceming the Provincial Coundls of the Scotish Clergy ; and 
lTYing*» Lives of Scotish Poets, vol. I. p. 213. 
H2 
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^onuniBd of dM king «o 4» to^* Thm tai^dimi^ 
wider tlM BftemA^ of holdiiig thtif mmtbatg m Hk 
ields; andappofattod. to aaMt agidiiat LiaUtheMr, 
before the tinw of the ipcriiilMot. 

In 1506 a coirrentioD wme held hj James, M IMw 
Knnline, when theresdoticHi'was Ared of recalUng 
die popiA ' lorda, irho * had been bimithed fbr a* 
conspiracy. ... 

As king James freqorenfiy resided at DunftrmHfte, 
he fottttd it necessary to repair the old chnrdi balk' 
by M*lco1m/aad render it fit fbr a place of worship, 
irince the latter built one had been destroyed at A^ 
Beformation* Before it waa disused; the king's gal«' 
fa^y was {^aced opposite to the pulpit, its roof beii^ 
adorned with the royal arms and those of Denmark. 
At this period were added the present steeple and 
porch, together with the Mattresses on the north and 
south. The alteration made in the winde^re, flMn 
the Saxon to the pointed style, had probaMy. taken 
place in a more ancieut age. James likewise made W 
bowling-green within thepreciiiccs of the abbeys by 
which means die Toins <^ the boildings were^in a 
great meluure removed, and many iMeiesiiiig eotiqai*' 
tie9 deptvoyed^ or buHed fas die ground. * 

Mr David Ferguson was the first prdtdrtant 
minister oTDunfermline. He appears to liave beefi a 
' - ■ ' ' - ..-■-.'' ■ \ ' 

• * It has been luppoisd ixem tUt, that Uieiowii but irdls Mottd H 
iikfi»meriinaii.. This it a mistake DantanliDencvereatavsIM 
town. Avery bu^ had porttf not to much fcrieeiirity, as fiw eoU 
toeting at thsm die eniionift and duties paytUe by thoie natttxadr^ 
who entered the town with their goods. The portt i4>pe8r to have 
been four in number ; the easuport, at the east end bt the lioite 
market ; one at the head of the cross-wynd ; one at ^e old milla» 
where is now built the spinniag.mill ; and the west-port^ at the 
abbey. In 17^2 the remains of these were takea down. 
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^'camiienLyh ftMRty, • atid (jd have been 
highly; e«leemed by Mb brethren, as he wm ti»ke 
dMfed oioder4l«cA* otHhe atsoiibly df the chmidi. In 
the year 1571 he preached a sermcm at ^L^ch, 
dM^bHalied at 8t* Andrews iir 167t), before liie r^ent 
a^ QQWlHy 9f Sootlaod, whiek wasAvioleQt tmde 
ilga^q^ Ae ^iiverm»eDt and aoBieictac^ 
monopolizuig the jrevennes of the old Romish cbiiKh 
in, iAiis couvtry, to the ahnost utter n^lett of the 
pirct^y terian dergy, of educatioD, and of the poor. 

Miv FerguMui had freqnent opportunities of meetmg 
with the king at Dunfermline; and their conversation 
ae^as to have been very famiKar on both sidet. In 
one of these^ the minister had compared the erection of 
biAhopa in the kirk, to the famous Ti^jah horse; to 
i^luch the king replied, " David, why may not I have 
bisbops here in Scotland alswell as they have in 
£Bgland?"^David answered merriHe,(it was his way) 
" Ye* Sir, you may have bishops here, but ye must 
renmober to mak us all equal ; mak us all bishops, 
4» will ye never content us ; for if ye sett up ten or. 
twelve louns ouer honest men's heads, (for honest men 
will not hftve your antichristian prelade) to knock us 
down, and give them in rent more thousands (to de- 
batch and mispend) nor honest men has hundreds or 
scores, we will never all be content ; we are all Paul's 
.biahops, — Christ's bishops,— had us as we are." The 
king replied, " The devill head it aills you, but that 
ye would all be alyke, and ye cannot ahyde any to be 
oureycu." The minister says " Sir, ban not," fbr the 



• Mi Ferguson collected the Scotch Proverbs in a pamphlet, 
which may easilj be had. 

H3 
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king luid coMTMled n gf6«t enitom and MMl nf 
•w^wingylMimii^g, «pdc«ittngi* ' 

In 'iHiot y«ar thit conYemdim was held, H i9 inipo8» 
sH^ to ditenidne. James was boni in 1666; and we 
llfidl^m holding a parliament in Dunfermline, ki 1585, 
wken be was only nineteen years of age. Mr Fergiu 
son was ofdained-mk^ster, here, in 1571> 9Xid died in 
1508| of consse tiieir occasxonal intercourse tasted 
thirteen years. Dunfermline palaee apfiears to hkve 
been his cottntry«4eat, at least one of them; and flpom 
his ftequeat viaits aftarwards> he lauit have been wA\ 
aicquainted with the state of the* town,— -with Its 
trade,^— its revenue,— its resources,— and soeial cnndi* 
Cion* He teade it a rOyal burgh in 1588, when he 
was twenty«two years of age : in the foregoing year 
the temporalities of the church were annexed to the 
crown, and he had it in his power to have shown- a 
generosity to his doimcile, which would have rende^red 
it a thriving town ; but instead of granting to hie 
rw^l burgh, lands out of the immense demesne* of 
tl» abbey, or any additional privileges to what they 
formerly possessed, his charter was merely a charttr 
qf cor^ffMiion, of what had been fprmerly granted by 
the monastery* Such was the niggardly parsimony 
of king James the VI. in the generous glow of youth, 
to a favourite abode I And what did this charter of hia 
confirm ? It ccmfirmed the possession of 900 acres Qf a , 
nmtr covered with heath, imless where the marshes 
intervened; utterly barren in sjoil, exposed in sitmnkm, 
and incapable, at that period, of producing any efficient 
revenue to the royal burgh of king James ! Thus we 
find, that only six and thirty years after this royal 

*Row*t CoraoB to liis Hxstorie; 
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fiiMir, vis. IB lOfM, wlwtt the lown w$m. on fire and 
elmoet ooofitnied, it was m the noet deploiw 
able ataU of poverty, md was gbUged to beg tluit 
e^eistaiice'from the commttid^ of Scotland at large, 
^fhichy but for the meanneaa of ite.royal charterer, had 
been uimecesaary. 

It haa been ahready mentioned, thit in ancient times 
die hoiiaes, even in the beat towns, were built of wood 
chiefly. It is then not to be wondered at that they 
^ppere often oonaumed by fire. The principal towns in 
Scotland were thus destroyed; and Dunfermbnefeli a 
similar sacrifice. In the year 1634^ on the 25th of 
iliay, the town was nearly destroyed by fire. No less 
than 22U tenements, occupied by 287 fiunilies, with 
their whole furniture, and 600 bolls of grain in bams, 
were consumed. The town, which contained 700 
communicants, and 320 children under six years of 
a^e, was almost completely ruined. A petition from 
the magistrates was presented to the Ck>nvention of 
burghs, stating the extent of this public calamity, and 
the inability of the burgh, from the poverty of its 
revenue, to afford effectual relief to the destitute in* 
habitants ; and praying the sanction of the Convention 
for » subscription, for aid throughout the burghs in 
Scothmd. 

The amount collected in consequence of this peti- 
tion, is known in only one instance ; that of the town 
of Aberdeen, where 1600 merks (about £83 sterling) 
were collected by voluntary contribution, as thetowif s 
benevolence. 

At this calamitous period, the burgesses had for- 
tunately a right to cut wood on the estate <^ Garvock, 
adjoiiiing to the town ; and they so denuded it of its 
old trees, for the purposes of rebnilding their habita* 
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ti<ms, that the mansion-house being deprived of all its' 
natural beauty, thle pi<oprietor removed his rcsidenceto 
the present fimifly-seat at Pftliver. 

In 1645 the plague, which had frequently \isited 
Scotland, raged with considerable violence here. Those 
in the town who were infected, were confined to the 
town muir. At this time trade being stopped, and 
the intercourse of society in a great measure su^^pended 
through ffear of inltection, the number of needy pei^*^ 
sons greatly increased, and the kifk-session paid £90- 
sterling, for forty bolls of mpal, to be distributed' 
among the poor. 

Daring the civil war, Charles II. was for some time* 
in Scotland ; and, previous to his being crowned at 
Soone, he had been at Dunfermline, in August 1650, 
where he made hisjamous declaration of submission to 
the national covenant.** 

The battle of Dunbar betwixt the parliamentary 
forces under Cromwell, and those of Charles II., was 
fought in December 1 650 ; and Cromwell, having ' 
gained it, advanced farther into Scotland. In 1651 
the royal army took a position near Stirling, from 



* The originals of The National Solemn League and Covenants^ 
were at first in the hands of Mr Walker, clerk of the regality, and ' 
factor fbr the marqnis of Tweeddale. At his death liiey fell into the** 
poueskion of Mr Willimn Walker, laird of Rods, seph«w to the-', 
ciftrk, who kept them until » few ymn 9hn Mr ftal^ Eis kiae't . 
settlement as minister of Dunfermline, to whom he gave them as a, , 
present. Mr Erskine kept them until bis deatli, when they were 
transferred to his son, Mr Harry Erskine, seceding minister* at 
FiUdrk ; at whose death they went to Mr Fisher, seceding minirter 
in Glasgow, who tntDsfarred ihem to the Moadi^g lesiian of Dun^. 
fenolinej thinking th^y had the best light to Uw poMrgMoni 
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«Wch Qranvdl «m noMm to vitUi^m il; and 
dMMfofe iiiiolT«d |o Mada dHachmrwl into Fife, to 
oat offtht.rojil iMources* CoIoimI OvcrloD, witt^ 
MOO infhiitiy and ibiir troops of' h«n««wM«rd«^ 
ii#tbal7th of July* tci UadaitheodnhQiiaenifiBFry; 
ubich Jio «ooin|i|]ai)(f^aftar a yofy tnuu^. firing ^on 
bfOthsidM. 

Ovcnoo then rfvritt; . to InveriKakUn^ 
fi«tUiod«ntil the anival of the Mcond diYiikm of tbo 
amy, vadar tbe oomnatid of l4nibeft and Okiay* 
viiiidi took place dtber next dajr or tbe day following. 
4a aooQ as it was known that a part oC.tba Engliab 
Wy.had laoikd in Fife, Chartei^fran hia canipat 
Torwood near Stirling, immedii^ly detached 4000 
tf^of^p wider the command of gena^. Brown and 
eglodel HolbUrn. Theae troqpa having marcbed to 
tiie eastward, came into action with Cromwell's army* 
^a place called the mtch kno»i dose by the aeai^do» 
9iWI% three furlongs from InTerkeitbii^* At this 
piiHce the Scotish army, fighting for .Charles, w|W:Com« 
pletely defeated ; and not less than 700 of the clan 
M,*PheTHm, were slain within seMnackj at a place 
called Seaance. 

The Sootasb amy retired up the coootry,^bitt were 
^gatn brought to actum on the same day,. July SOth^ 
^4, in the neighbourhood of Pitreavie 3 when the 
Scotish infantry were cut Jiv pieces, or taken prisoners, 
and their cavalry dispersed So decisive was the 
victory, that no less than two thousand of the king's 
troops were shdn, and twelve hundred taken prisoners. 

Amongst the cavalry who fought in tiiese actions^ 
were eolond hird Belcarras* regiinent. Sir John 
Brown>, and^ colonel lord Brechin^s nigiment, and 
that of colonel Scott. General Brown, was wounded 
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in bottle, «d tikctt pflftsem\ H» dbd.»iailr.ifay» 
after, not «o mmbfiron. Ms-wounds, m fivm.a bnikoii 
bean; as he reckoned that HolbuRi, either firom 
ODw«rdiGe or disaffection, had net supported him iii. 
the battle as he ottght to h»v9» done. 

This battle has been differently denominated by 
historians^ as the battle of Fife, and as the battle of 
PUreavie ; but. the first action "was fbught in the 
immediate vicinity of inverkeithing, and then coak» 
tinued up to Pitreavie, where .the main iiaugfatev 
took place; The English army being victorious, par^ 
ties of thein had, as usual, indulged in petty plun^eiv 
aa may be seen from the melanoholy minutes of the* 
kirk session of that period. 

" 17 Julii, 1661. Being a Thursday, Cromweira 
army landit here. Who^ on the sabbath-day yreaflir, 
being the 20 day of the ,sd. month, battell being beside 
Pitreavie^ killed and cut manie of our men, robbed 
and planderit all. Everie man that was able fledd 
lor a time, so yt yr. could be no meetingfor discipline 
this space." i 

''12 August, 1651. The boord and seatts of the 
Session-house, and the kirk boxe, being all broken, 
and the haill money in the said boxe being all plun- 
derit and taken away, by Cromwell's men ; it ia 
thot fitt yt the Session-hous be repaired and the boxe 
mendit" 



In the beginning of the 18th century, the town still 
continued in such a deplorable state of destitntiony 
that it was found necessary again to have recourse, to 



lke.€Mi«eBtl9^ fiMr ptcummj, md ; mi tliiirlinnible 
IMOian flMted, in deteil» thai tbe C(mnoii«oodof tlte 
kmrgh ammmtMl attkke U^^stto dEQM, icota^ (about 
JB3 sterling) p«r aMnam» beaicle the rent of ita coal-; 
tfaat it had little or.no tiade, esoept a little maltihg ; 
that the houaea were so riMiu>u9 and decayed, and 
those of them left standing, so ilUpossessed, that the 
inhabitants when racked to the highest, were unable 
to pay ^300 scots, (£25 sterlings) of assessment in the 
year ; that as to their coal, they were frequently put 
to as much expence by it, as they had profit ; and al- 
though their coal rent came in free, they would be 
auperexpended above seven or eight hundred merKs^ 
(about £43 sterling) which had and daily did increase 
their debt Such is the melancholy picture of the 
depressed state of the burgh's re venue,-of the poverty of 
the burgesses; — of the almost total want of trade^ and of 
every resource which should, at this advanced period, 
have characterised it as an old' town, — a royal burgh, 
and, more than once a royal residence, — and yet the 
burgh petitioned against the Union ! Surely it could 
not be worse, and might have hazarded a new 
national measure. 



The Union betwixt Scotland and England took 
place in 1706. This salutary event has, in its conse* 
quences, much increased the prosperity and happiness 
of both kingdoms; but, at the period when it took place, 
the national prejudices of l^cotland operated strongly 
against the measure; and many ruling men, and public 
bodies influenced by them, were extremely hostile to 
the Union. Amongst the rest the burgh of Dunferm- 
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liB0 cppoMil itf flnd nwtiMlfd oHp PiCMT IiiliNll» tMu* . 
conwwiiwnfitr t pirlkBMBty to fOf ,and ptotiit agriiMt 
tlieUiii<Ni» and apjptbitBd tbe oonviMr ofdit deaeaw 
t0 bear to hin their iMttr of inttriioltaL* Tlieop^ 
poiitiaa to the entire iacoiiMiodon witkXagknd wm 
very etvong ; twentjr-iiitie Imrghs rt^iag against it, 
and thlr^«three in favour of the aMature* 

When the rebels liad tak^n posseseion t^ EdHs* ' 
burghs 111 I7i^> they tent a peremptory order to thfe 
magistrates of the burgh^ to attend at Holyrood-honse, 
and pay the duties levied by the excise, t<>gethcr with 
all the cess the town contributed^ to government. 
After as much deliberation as was permitted, the 
town«coancil were reluctantly obliged to submit to 
the terms demanded, and paid to the Pretender^s agents 
above £116 sterling. 



The New Bridge. 

In former times the access to the town from the 
west was by a small low bridge over the glen, near 
PittencricfF house, which was extremely incommo- 



* Althmtgh Sir Petor Halkett was enjotned by the tovD.«oimeil to 
vote and prcteit agalnet the Union, Aad althongh he agreed, aa ecwD* 
miaeioaer, to present the addieai, jet it wonld appear he conceived 
himaelf at libertj to escfdse his individual judgment on ^e meaaore, 
and aocordtegly voted Ji^ the Union. This conduct gave great of- 
fence to the coundl and thhabitants. Sir Peter did not appear in 
Dunfermline for twelve months afterwards ; and the public, ever 
prone to scandal, assigi&ed every mSl^e for the vote he gave, but 
that of an enlightened conviction: of d^e naticmal utUtty of this Umian. 



dtoiis in^vtrjrroqittt;.' Tiie kite George C^slifiers,' 
tlmi funiqpn8l«r.of di&PijHvBcneff e0tate« who was a pcrr 
soB of g^reat dkcennneiity and o€ an enterprtsing spirit, 
pafeeived tbi^tfae value 6fhi9 ^property would be- 
graady increased^ and l^e public good much pro* 
inoled> by forming a more accessible approach to Ae 
town. He thcrefbore adopted Jthe Resolution of throw«* 
ing a bridge across the glen, which runs from north to 
southy and of forming over it a mound in a direct line 
with the. high-street. Considering that this plan re- 
quired.an arch of about three hundred feet in length, 
that the great width of the glen was to be filled up 
lyitb. a superincumbent mound Bdy feet high> and the 
whole operations to be effectuated solely at his own 
e;;pense, this was no small achievement, and required 
great resolution as well as much capital. This useful 
undertaking was begun in 1767, and finished in 1770. 
The table-Hnen tyade of the town was, by this time,' 
fullyestablished, and rapidly increasing; and, by means 
of this mound, extensive fields were laid open for 
building feus, which were eagerly begun upon a 
digested plan of arrangement. The street built on 
the bridge is now completely finished, and in elegance 
may vie with the best in any provincial town. 



The New Church. 

The Old Church, so long occupied under different 
forms of worship, had become so ruinous and uncom- 
fortable that it became necessary, either to give it a 
thorough repair, or construct a new one. The latter 
resolution was adopted by the heritors of the parish ; 
I 
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apd duriag t)w pMpcN^oii* UMil wcregoii^ m id the 
ptaUer dMirck-jrardt tbe long mmffi^Ulof iom^ of 
king Robert Bruoe^ was diseoveml, on the 17th 
Februaiy, 1818. The aituatien correspoDds vhh 
that poiDted out by our two earliest hSstoriaw, 
Barbour andFordun; while the appearaticea of the 
grave indicated it to have been a personage of no 
email distinction. There was a large trough buUt 
of polished stone« about seven feet in length and etgh* 
teen inches in depth ; the covering of which, when 
first observed/ had on it several iron rings^ in a very 
decayed state^ and some of which were even entirely 
loosened from the stone. In thia trough lay a very 
large body> six feet two inches in lengthy cased in lead. 
The lead was partly entire, except on the breast, • 
where it was much corroded^ exhibiting part of the 
skeleton of the body, in a state of considerable preser* 
vation. The body had been wrapped in damask cloth/ 
extremely fine, and interwoven with gold, some frag- 
ments of which remain. Some thing Hke a crown was 
observed on the hos^ ; a wooden coffin appears to have 
surrounded the body, of which some vestiges still 
existed. The mouldered wood, conceived to be oak> 
lay strewed in the bottom of the tomb ; and one or 
two nails of large size, and with heads exhibiting the 
appearance of silver, were picked up from amongst it. 
The grave was closed, and secured against any violent 
depredation by three rows of large flag-stones, 
ikstened to each other by iron bars. Several frag^ 
ments of marble, carved and gilt, were dug Irom the 
ruins in the immediate neighbourhood of the tomb, 
which in all probability are the remains of the mcmu- 
ment that had been erected over it. This tomb, with 
the other royal monuments, are within the area of the 
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NfTw Ohnidi, whieh tmiMft to this ediike « fMie, of 
whieh iia nniikr bnildlag in Scotland can boast. ^ 

In the presence of a deputation from the barons ot 
the exchequer^ of several celebrated literary characters 
from Edinburgh, and of the magistrates of the town^ 
and the neighbouring gentry, the temporary covering 
of the Patriot's grave was some time afterwvrds re- 
opened ; a cast was made on the spot, from the skull, 
Dy an artist firom Edinburn^, and tbe whole of the 
stone coffin was injected with melted pitch. The 
pulpit of the new church is erected immediately above 
the grave. 

The ceremony of laying the Foundation-stone of 
the New Churchy took place on Tuesday the tenth of 
Bfarch, 1818. 

A numerous meeting, consisting; of many ot the 
moat respectable heritors of the parish* the magisr 
trates and town council of the burgh, the members 
of the presbytery, and other gentlemen of the towa 
axid nei^^hboiirhood, interested in the building, asseniM 
bled in the town-house ; from which they set out, 
accompanied by the brethren of St. John's and Union 
lodges, in masonic procession, at a quarter from 
three o'clock. 

Thebretbren of the lodge of St. John walked in 
frontt praceded by a band <^ music playing the mason's 
anthem* llien followed two Inen of masonic order, 
beaiiiig the helmet and sword of the renowned king 
Robert the Bruce, the present property of the earl of 
Elgin, and which his lordship kindly allowed to ac- 
oompany the Procession. [The sight of these me» 
morable insignia of ancient times, by recalling to the 
recollection of the admiring spectators, the most illus- 
12 
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trious «Teiato in Scoddi hifUyry^ had tibe most bappy 
effecta on die occurrences, of the day .3 Immediately 
after them walked the architect and the contractors 
of the New Church ; the latter of whom carried the 
bottle designed to be deposited in. the foundation- 
stime. These were succeeded by the right hcmoura*- 
ble the Earl of Elgin, dressed in uniform and de* 
corated by the star and crescent, accompanied by 
Provost Wilson. Afterwards followed, in regular suc- 
ces9ion^«*-IJbe two beadles of the jl^irish, one of whom 
carried a bible; the rev. Allan. M 'Lean, and the 
rev. Peter Chalmers, the collegiate ministers of the 
parish, in their gowns and bands ; Lord Bruce, Sir 
Charles Halkett, bart. Mr Hunt of Pittencrieff, and 
other heritors, the magistr^ltes of the burgh, the 
members of the presbytery, the kirk-session of Dun- 
fermline, the town council, together with many 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood. The 
brethren of the Union Lodge followed in the rear. 

On the procession arriving at the site of the intended 
structure, distinguished, according to historical repute, 
as the depository of the remains of no less than nine 
Scotish sovereigns , one of whom was the celebrated 
j^ing Robert the Bruce,— Lord Elgin, as preses of 
the meeting of heritors, then deposited in the founda- 
tion-stone a bottle, enclosed in lead, in which' were in- 
serted four rolls of parchment ; one of which con- 
tained the foUowitig inscription, relative to ' the 
building. — 
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tmS J^OtliTOAtiO Jf :STONE 

OP THE ^\ 

j^otrtiii; tftvit^ at knntnmiinfi 

At the ^1 eirpense of the Uetiiats; Mftgiltrat^s, aiid 

Town Council of the Bargh^ 

Oa part of the Site of the Old Abbjcy CetrliCB, 

Founded, in the Eleventh Century, by . 

MalCoIiSI lit. (Ceanmore^) King of Iteotland, 

jstxid afterwards ^estroyed^ 

Partly by the English, under the reign of 

EpwABD L in 1303^ and 

Partly at the Reformation, in 1500; 

,.,„ WAS LAID, 

Xhis lOtb d^y of j^Jarch^ in the year.of our Lord ISIS, 
And in the 58th year of the reign of 
GfiOR^E III. King of Gveat Britain and Ireland ; 

By the Right Hcmoarable 

The Earl Ov ELGIN aKd KINCARDINE ; 

In presence of a numerous 

iMeeting of Heritors and Magistrates, and Town 

Council of the fiurgh ; 

Dafid Wii«60N, , Esq. • being Provost, 

The Rev. Allan M'Lban, & the Rev. Peter Chalmers, 

Being Collegiate Miaisteris of the P^sh ; 

Containing a Population of 13;0G3 souls ; . 

William Bi^rk, Jlsq, Architect, 

And itfessrs John Bonnar and Alex. Morton, 

Contractor^ and Builders ; 

The Expense, by estimate, of the Building, <£8,300. 
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Another parchmcatj orwitMning a Kat of the beatan, 
having a valued rent of oiie» hundred pounds, and 
upwards ; the third, a list of the magistrates and to«n». 
council of the burgh ; and the fourth, a list of the 
members of pre4>ytery ;. together with three news- 
jpapersj the London Courier, the Morning Chroniele, 
and the Edinburgh Courant, and some of the current 
coins. His lordship then poured upon the bottle, ac- 
cording to custom, com, wine, and oil, uttering the 
usual masonic benediction. On the stone being laid 
with the accompanying forms of masonry, the rev. 
Allan M'Lean^ as first xhinister of the parish, delivered 
a most appropriate and highly impressive prayer; 
after which the band played the I^lasbns' anthem. 

Lord,£lgin then ascended an elevated piece of ground, 
and, supported by the rev. Messrs McLean, and Chal« 
mers, addressed the audience, consisting according to 
nearest computation, of eight or ten thousand people, 
in a most eloquent and masterly spi»ech, delivered 
with an animation and enthusiasm, of which it is im« 
possible to give any adequate description, but the 
effects of which were niost visible in the alternate deef» 
silence and cheering plaudits of the listening crowd. 
His lordship commenced with alluding to the unex- 
pected manner in which he had been called to do the 
honours of the day, and with passing a high and 
merited eulogium on the dedicatory prayer of Mr 
M'Lean ; after which he rehearsed some of the lead- 
ing circumstances which led to the erection of the in« 
tended edifice. On adverting to the manner in which 
the ruinous state of the abbey wa8 0Ccasioned,partly,ashe 
remarked, by the brutal revenge of an English soldiery^ 
and partly by the mistaken though well meant devas- 
tations of the reformers, he drew a most striking and 
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bevitifal cotttnut, betureen the tumiUlMUs and det* 
tmctive efepto of the nilitarj and feligioua coDflietfl 
offender days* with the peacefuhietB and happkieas 
^diich ch^iacteriae the exertions, of nations at the 
pieaent period ; abnoat all thje soveroigna of Europe 
. beings as he aaidj at this moaent, engaged in no other 
coQteotj than that which had for ita objeet .the pakn 
of pre-eminenqe in the diffaaiqn of .the glad tidings of 
.peace and good will to the children of men.. This 
latter idea he most happily enforced^ by an allusion to 
the circumstance of the Rev, Dr. Henderson, a native 
of Dunfermline^ having no latter than the Friday pre- 
cedingj been employed in detailing to a numerous as* 
semblage of bis townsmen^ in a most interesting nar* 
rative, the progress and success of Bible Societies in 
the north of Europe. His lordship then noticed a 
very striking and fortunate coincidence which had oc« 
curred that day^ namely^ that in the foundation-stone 
of the building just laid» was deposited a London news* 
paper^which arrived by that very day's post, announcing 
a recommendation by government to the two houses of 
parliament^for taking into consideration the request of the 
Prince Regent, for increasing the number of churches 
throughout the British kingdoxq. " Andj" said his 
lordship, with gr^t animation^ *' it is worthy of par- 
ticular remark, that a speech, emanating from the 
throne at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on the occasion of opening parliament, (that 
great announcement of the political situation and 
wants of the country,) contained nothing, positively 
nothing in the shape of novelty, or even of ordinary 
interest, but a requeat to the Lords and Commons of 
the two houses of parliament, to augment to the in- 
habitants of tbe.e realms th? accommodation for reli- 
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gious watMpx taAii it ttittfer/' ii hi fittiM 
cib«eftr«d> **^ U|fh exattftiionr to tts tv ibiA^tha 
within thek two ctayi tiNi luiW had tte giatiikatidblb 
l€Ari»^ that mif ffretmt opthilidn^ttsidemltaii UiiM 
the mjost favcwtag and eengenlal train o^ eveftlii' imi 
been dhtlngafAad hf tfaa iiion Micootagtug and aM» 
mafed Mitimenta of gtfbd Will and a^robation i»k tift 
part of the gdv«#toiem of the ccMtiftry.*^ ^ 

But not^ came th^ mdst Intei^sting and aflteecilil|| 
pait <!f his Idrdship's speech : ** Think, my frieiiiit/" 
Md hit, ** 6h the Veiiefableneai and the sacredneu of 
the spot on which you how sbthd. Witliin tlire pre* 
cincts of the ground on which you tread/and whidi ii 
destined to be the site of our proposed church, are 
deposited the remains of many of our Scottish 
Sovereigns, and other illustrious personages ; and om 
ly a few weeks have elapsed since the remains of a 
hero, whose deeds make every Scotchman proud of 
the land which gave him birth, and which, after a 
lapse of five hundred years, were found in a state of 
almost entire preservation, were fortunately dis< 
covered ; I mean," uttering the words with great em* 
phasis, *' King Robert the Bruce !" His Lordeliip 
was here interrupted by three loud dieers fVom the 
' assembled crowd. ''But;" continued he, with uncoitt!< 
mon enthusiasm, '*look at that helmet which was won^ 
and that sword which was wielded, and successftrily 
too, by this celebrated character, for the very purpose 
of restoring and securing the independence of Scot* 
knd, and say if your hearts are not wanned by the 
proud recollection*" £Here his Lordship introduced 
with happy effect, the first stanza of the admired 
patriotic song of " Scots wha hae wi* Wallace bled," - 
&c. and the crowd recipirocated the impression, by 
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anctlier peal of loud and rciteriaed hnssaal]] Hw 
Iiafd«hip> now borne away by the train of deligbtfiil 
renaien^nraneea sagg»8ted tp hit mind> and observing 
ttet every heart of faia. numerous auditory beat respond- 
aive to the feelings of his own, proceedsd to say, ''I 
have not done» ray. friends ; this same illuftrious per** 
sonage, under a religious, sentiment natu?al to the 
timf Sj however strange and even unjustifiable it may 
appear to tt8> with our superior christian education, 
entrusted to his most endesred friend^ with his dying 
Weath, a commission to carry his heart to the Holy 
I^aod ; but a wise and kind Providence willed it 
oAerwise. The messenger^ in the faithful endeavour 
to. fulfil his commission, was stopped in his progress, 
and slain in a military engagement ; but this precious 
relic was secured from hostile violence, and safely re- 
stored to its native land ; and, my friends, may Scot- 
land never see the day when it can be doubted that 
we have the heart of Robert Bruce amongst us !" 
Tfaie crowd once more demonstrated their joy and pa- 
triotic pride at these grateful recollections, by the 
nuKt cheering plaudits. 

The band played with excellent effect, '' Scots wha 
hae wi' Wallace bled" David Wilson, esq. provost of 
the town, made a short but suitable reply to the ad- 
drew of Lord Elgin. 

The procession returned by the same route, but in 
reverse order, to the Town4iouse ; the band playing 
as they went the masons' anthem. On reaching the 
door of the Town-house, it paused ; and, by his lord- 
ship's particular desire^ the helmet and sword of 
Robert the Bruce were elevated in the air, and the 
band again struck up, '' Scots wha hae wi' Wallace 
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Mtd/'^Uie people tttmlSng'tmeotmrtd^sakd teemuiglj 
koelted into one gvnerdL feeltag of patriotic enthu^ . 
siasm. The d^y was fortunateiy moat fiivourable; 
and, altbott^ the crowd waa immentt aod the pred*. 
aure consequently great, no accident oceuirred. 

This church was opened for divine service^ on the 
30th of September, 1831. 



PART SECOND. 

I^titnt J'tffte at tht Va\nn* 



PRESENT STATE OF THE 
TOWN 

AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



DuNFEBif LINE is situated in that part of the county of 
Fife called the Western Butrict; beginning at Ster ly- 
bunij near Aberdour, on the east* and terminating at 
Newmill-bridge on the west^ where the county 
marches with Perthshire. 

The town is built on an extensive eminence, stretch* 
ing from east to west, haying a pretty steep and uniform 
declivity to the south, and about 370 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is about two miles distant from 
the village of Limekilns, the nearest place on the coast; 
from the North Queensferry, about six ; from Kirk- 
caldy, thirteen; and from Cupar, the county town, 
about thirty miles. 

From its elevated situation, the prospects all 
around are very extensive, and the objects much 
varied. The pleasure grounds of Pittencrieff, of 
Cavill, of Pitfirrane, and Pitliver, are almost im- 
mediately below the eye ; those of Broomhall, a little 
farther to the south. The Forth is seen in extensive 
openings from near Stirling to Leith ; beyond are the 
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extensive woods of Hopeton and Dalmeny Park, and 
the range of the Pentland hills, with Tinto in the blue 
distance, terminate the prospect. On the west, is 
beheld a great part 6t 9fiAiog^hir^, y^ith the more 
distant summits of Benlomond, and Benledi. Edin- 
burgh castle, the city, and Arthur's seat, are pro- 
minent features in the east; and on. the north the Cleish 
and Ochil hills give a pleasing finish to this magnifi- 
cent panorama. 

The affairs of the burgh are under the management 
of the magistrates and town-council. The magistrates, 
consisting of at pro v o st , two bailies, and a liban of guild ; 
a treasurer, a chamberlain, and the towr-^lerk, have 
their separate duties. The council is composed of 
twenty-two members; twelve of whom are guildry or 
merchant councillors, and ten from the trades ; eight 
of these being deacons of corporations, which are here 
eight in number, \h. smiths, weavers, taylors, shoe- 
makers, bakers, masons, and fleshers. The town-coun- 
cil is annually elected throughout all its members. 
Its ^ei or constitutional regulations, bear date from 
13th of July, 1724.* 

The armorial bearing of the bnrgh is a tower, 
(aluding to Malcolm Ceanmore's) supported by two 
lions, inclosed in a double circle. Round the exterior 
circle is " Sigifiu?n civltatu Fermehduni ;" and round 
the interior is " Esto rupes inaccessa :"*on the reverse 
jis a female figure, bearing a sceptre, and on each side 
an imertedswerdj and round it is " Margarita Regina 
Scotorum." 

Dunfermline unites with the burghs of Stirling, 
Inverkeithing, Culross, and ^ South Queensferry, in 
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retnraiiJg.a nitoberof'pftrliament, to represent them 
in 'the Hous^ of Commons ; the returning burgh acts 
m rotation.' Robert Downie, estjuife'of Ap|^n, is 
their present member of parliament. 



Courts of Imw. 

The ProTOtt is^ ez^fieio, a juaitke. qi. the peaoe^ 
and takes his seat at the courts held by the justices. 
The Bailies hold a weekly court on Wednesdays, com- 
monly called " The nine merk ccmrt," but are entitled 
to decide respecting larger sumsj should ^uch cases b^ 
presented. 

The Dean of Guild's official duty' is to attend to the 
accuracy of the standard weights and measures. Hi's 
court adjusts and decides contro verities arising about 
disputed boundaries of bui^h property. The police 
bill has greatly superseded the former bn^ness of this 
court. * 

The Convener's court consists of sixteen ; — ^the eight 
present and the preceding deacons of incorporations. 
In consequence of the new set of the burgh, in 1724> 
the power of this court is abridged^ or rather rendered 
altogether null, as by it the decision of all contested 
cases that may arise in the leeting for> or election of, 
deacons, belong to the magistrates and council, and 
not to the convenor's court, as formerly.^ 



* Among the Convener's records is kept what is called the Bh»€ 
Bktnketi or ensign of the Incorporauons. It is a laige slieet of 
thick paper, ornamented with el^ant scrolls, in pennumship or 
printed, having two lions for suppor^er^, and a dolphin on each side. 
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Tliefihcfiff Jt^ule Jidda Us co^ 
^e Goimtf bidt^^wn, biU the Sheriff Substitute for 
the Western district of Fife, holds a .^eekly ooiiit 90 
Fridays, duribg the session, at Ouofermline. Besides 
this he holds a Court twice every month, for deciding 
on small debts below eight ^unds, and other petty 
subjecu of litigation. The procurators in the Sheriff 
Substitute's court are at present ten in number. 
The Procurator Fiscal takes cognisance of all criaies^ 
^ genenlly of evwy .breach of the peace. 

In the eeetfe is writltn, in s opmmm haad, thsfoUowing acrostic on 
Dut^fisrmHngi whieh is hen quoted rather as an ant^ae, than ftft 
any merit it poweaMs. It bears date 1080, and the initialktten, 
" DunfenaSng,*' are in gnM.— 

Jfdtf^ ^ifaM .WW minft yft to (laft» 

•• to cry doBw the merit of » enft» 
WlMt woU tiM iiarid doo if tPMd im 

irtia Jdb eaw it «oM flMBMib baott, 
Maavt Ihe UessN IMPlMt f«nef ««•» 

fey e¥ae Wfperti the txeodBBMi (km them give» 
iVv wholl Impyrai and itatei woU 00 to wnck 

if hammcrmoi tlieir ikill and «it dnirtaMlu 
Eadi blAW of BlpplBf cMiU «qU Ua ui dHd» 

if oAilMIV «v» of t^kr tmA not madB. 
Rere .wprkmanihip of vaxioue iiea^«n lopyn. 

for tho supplie cf our weak bodies oome. 
Blost chriittaas nke to mTadges to eat, 

and not ft ftHlMt Itarlo kitt our meat 
I«t f 9C(9«i> tdl hqw OMaaw Ufaw, 

the gentle craft did toito OmiA taring. 
If baxten were not tluit miiplia our teith« 

wv/wold clwwcBaflb InrtRM off meal with gilflb* 
fiqw wrighu the aejrltaig gf oar hoiMc reaie, 

doet inalce the plough our giait mpport and mair. 
Great steatly fabria masons bullda and order* 

oorinthicki doricki lonick, round iti borders. 
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A cdurt; 19 held by th^ Justices of the Peace on 
the first Monday erf every month, to give decisions 
aa all oases^ wbeire the sum in dispute does not exceed 

. ive pounds. Before this court .the parties employ !K> 
i^ents> but verbally state their own cases, which are 

>pee<Kly settled. They are likewise competent judges^ in 
ca%es of assault, of poaching, of trespass, and various 
other misdemeanours. 



The annual revenue of the burgh is about £1500. 
Ti)is arises from the rents of its landed property, from 
Qoal rent, and from the. petty custpnui, &c. There 
are about nine hundred acres of land> of which two 
hundred are planted. The principal farm, called 
3elyeoman, has an excellent steading and offices. 
The names of the other two small farms, Higholm 
and Moorcockhall, are significative of their northern 
situation and soiL The coal rent was wont to be paid 
by assigning to the b ufgtpUi c tenth part of all the coal 
raised from, the pits, free of expence. At present 
the Colliery is in the town's possession. There, is a 
small village built at the Colliery, for the workmen 
and their &milies, distant about a mile from the town. 

The taxes payable to government by the burgh, 
amount to about eighty pounds.; the annual cess 
.levied from the inhabitants, under the denomination 
of " The Stent/' is about one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. After paying government, the remainder is 
expended in salaries to officerSj and furnishing them 
with clothing, &c. 

The fraternity of guildry are possessed of con^dera- 
ble property in the neighbourhood of the town, and 
at North Queensferry. 

K 3 
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* The present revenue of the guildry is, inclilding 
licences for shops^ three hundred and ibity^seven 
-' pounds, two shillings. The dues of entry, to neutral 
members, are, thirty-one pounds, one shilling, and six* 
pfence:, to sons and sons-in-law, witlun the burgh, 
thirteen shillings and fourpence ; without the burgh, 
one pound, two shfilings. The foundation of « the 
guildry is very ancient in this town.* 

The Constabulary force of the burgh is of ancient 
standing. They are twenty in number, annually 
chosen by the council ; one of whom is elected by 
themselves as chief, and is dignified with the title of 
"My Lord." Their duty is to quell riots in the 
street, or disturbances in public houses, and general- 
ly to preserve the peace of the burgh. On sabbath 
forenoon, four of them in rotation, with two officers, 
perambulate all the streets, and prevent any misde- 
meanour, or indecorum during public worship. 



Police. 
At the beginning of the present century, Uie police 
of the town was extremely defective, far from corres* 
ponding to its degree of population, and it did not 
even keep pace with other towns of less oonnderation. 
There were wanting that security and comfort in all 
its municipal regulations, which in a town of any mag- 
nitude are essentially requisite. This being perceivekl 
by the magistrates and other intelligent citizens, gave 
rise to a Police Bill, which was passed in parliament 
in 1811. The objects of this bill cannot be better 
expressed than in its preamble. 

•See Appendix. 



. " ^hf reu the populadon of fbe burgh of Dun- 
fermUne^ firoio die es^tennve ^^de fiqil maTiufa^tures 
oarrifd op th^yein, bath.'pf lat^ yea^s grf^atlj increased ; 
^ it is (9y>edieiit that the police thereof shQul4 be 
regulated, and power granted fof paving, lighting, 
and cWanfii^g the streets, for removing ni^sances and 
<^b$trt|Ction8 therefVotxif an4 t^^ ppening new, and 
widening U^e presenjt strieets ; and likewise ftir in* 
creaaing the supply of water for the use of the burgh." 
By this bill the ancient royalty was extended, so 
as to comprise all the suburbs, with the exception of 
those feued on the estate of Pittencrieff, the proprie* 
tor of which refused to accede to. the bill; and the 
^mgh, with this extension^ was divided into ten wards; 
aad the execution of the act entrusted to twenty-nine 
commissioners; consisting of the provost, the two 
bailies, the dean of guild, the deacon convener, three 
of the deacons of the incorporations, taken in rotation, 
the town- clerk and the chamberlain, six members o^ 
gttildry, elected by themselves, and twelve inhabitants 
chosen by the wards. 

As this most important event forms an epoch in the 
flmiiicipal history of the town, it is proper that 
•the bounds of the extended royalty should be des* 
aribed, which will at the same time delineate the «x» 
tent of the ancient burgh. 

** And be it enacted, that from and after die first 
Wednesday of June, 1811, the | royalty of the said 
borgh of Dunfermline shall be extended over, and 
comprehend the lands and others aftermentioned, and 
the said lands and others shall be» and they ar^ here- 
by annexed to, and included within the said e^it^nd^d 
royalty accordingly,^ for the several purposes of this 
act ; videlkeii the gcovinds or iandi kipwn by the 
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name of the Abbey-park and BleachfieM^ as 'th« 
same are lying situated and bounded, between the 
New-row street of the said burgh on the east, the 
streets called Ceanmore and Abbot streets, (along 
which the wall of the monastery of Dunfermline 
anciently extended)^ and 5J ay-gate street on the north, 
the street or wynd called St. Catherine's wynd, with 
the houses and gardens on the' west side of the aafd 
wynd, to the Tower-burn on the west, and the street 
' or lane called Priory-lane, extending from the said 
* New-row street to the north east corner of the glebe 
' of the first minister of Dunfermline on the south parts: 
" Also, All the grounds and tenements situated be- 
tween the present royalty and the said Tower-buni, 
excepting the glebe before mentioned, and such paits 
or portions of the said Abbey grounds as may even- 
tually be awarded as a grass glebe, or the site of a 
manse tor the said first minister ; and also excepting 
the whole of the policy or pleasure grounds of the 
estate of PittencriefF, lying within the aforesaid boun- 
dary, which Tower-burn from where it conjoins with 
or is united to the bum or rivulet called Baldtidge- 
burn (atlerwards mentioned), to the bridge «ver the 
said Tower-bum, at the west end of the NethertoMm-' 
street of the said burgh, is hereby declared to be the 
boundary of the said extended royalty in that quarter, 
(excepting that part or portion of the grounds of 
. PittencrietF, lying on the west side of the said Tower- 
bum, to be included in the said extended royalty, as 
the same it afterwards particularly described : 

*' Also, The houses and gardens dr yards lying north 
from the conduit, lately rebuilt by the town of Dun- 
fermline oyer the cut or gully called " The Coat," 
with the street or road leading therefrom t(i» Boldridge* 



j|re$ or ixmmI is .interaB0te4 ,^y >^ m^ biini, 'W\M^ 
said b^r^ or riviilft and tfne Towel^•b^^l af^fjefi^ 
0:9nji.wheiC^ it joins t^ or vpitM with .Ae^i^aid i^yalet, 
jfomediately ,on the north of ]tbe j^o^tae Vf^lQ^giQg t^ 
find presently posaeiaed by the rev. Allf n M'Lean, 
S(^ wix^iifST of Dunfermline, are l^V^y declared tl^e 
bo^^ary .of the aaid ei^tended T^i^ty m tl^^t t^arter; 
. "6^> T^he lancU and others lying on the south mi 
east of the rivulet or bum^ knoivn by the ,naine of 
gastle-blair, or Broomhead-b«rci> ^nd from where 
^ fjdd bom unites with Baldridge*I?,iirn aforesaid^ 
^deiKtending in aqiMSterly dii;ection^ throv^ or by 
the laiids of east Baldridge^ belo^gi^g to Robe^ 
^ellwcKKl, E3f . the lands of Broomhead* bdangte|^ 
to Alexander MonoieS; JBsq. and the lands of Vpnr 
te^Sp^^ belonging to John Synie> ^s<). 9fxd along th^ 
north dy^e or march of the lands of Sead-^we^I, bct^ 
longing to John Stenhouse^ to where the said landa 
m9rfix yrith the lands of the tpyfn of DjuilfenniiBe^ 
Cexjclnding tt^ said lands of HeadweU) on the ^ast ; 
whijob saijd riy,ulet or hvfm is i^reby dedared the 
boundary of the )Sf tended royaUy iQ that ijuarter : 

^' Al^geqeridly, All tilielmd^Meiigiiig to the cogtor 
pi^nity of the to ^i^ iof D^xofemlim, lying contiguous 
Itolhes^idbiNPgh; 

<' JUfpt The bouses»gaideBs» and odiees, fon both sides 
of Bddlgf^atr^ and Chidm^ra ^Street, to /uid incliid- 
jjBg the house and gtfden, .or yaed belonging to and po^ 
sessed by Pawiri Tjefil ootfae west, and the well late- 
ly erected nnder the auti^nri^ of the Water Comnutteej 
on the east side of the said Chalmers Street^ to a line 
running cast from the said well to tiie 1?ower-bum 
aforesaid, which line is hereby declared ti^e boundary 
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of thftt part of the expended royalty' on the notdi ; 
and on the west side of the said Chalmers Sty^eet, at 
«nd includmg the house and garden, or yard, belong* 
ing to David Trail aforesaid, to the Pigeon-house, 
Park-wall of Phtencrieff, as the said wall runs south, 
«nd farming an angle in the south west corner of 
the garden belonging to Charles Hunt, Esq. termi- 
nates at the Tower-bum aforesaid ; which said Park- 
wall is hereby declared the boundary of the said ex- 
tendeJ royalty in that quarter : ' . » • . » 

'' Also, The lands of Briery-hill and Hlatvbahk, be- 
longing to Henry Scotland, Esq. the lands or parks 
on the east sidc^ thereof, belonging to John Cou^ton, 
Esq. the lands called Rhodes, Almery lands,' Elliot's- 
^ill, Miln-hill, and Spitlal, belonging to David Black 
Bsq, and the l^nds of SpittaUiill, holding of the 
Hospital of St. Leonard's, but excluding the planted 
or "policy grounds, belonging to the said David Black. 

'** Provided always, and be it eiiacted. That the houses 
and pieces of ground forming part of Bridge-street, 
holding of the proprietor of Plttencrieff as superior, 
and the whole of Chalmers-street, and the said streets 
called St. Catberine's-wynd, and Monastury-street, 
^comprehending therein the -milns, kilns, dwelling 
house, and other houses and office hdtises at present 
in the occupatioii of William Baird, with the gioand 
^joining, partly oconpied by him and partly cmocca- 
'.pied, and' the house' and adjoming garden in the 06» 
cupation of David Betaon £fiq. as alao the whole 
lands and esutes of Pittenerieff, and all houses and 
grounds wherever situated, fadd of William Hum, 

Esq. as superior, shall not be oomprebeniled wiUiin 
the royalty of the s«|d burgha nor shall the same 
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nor the sttperiors^ fXQjprietors, or occupiers of laxxy 
houses erected and built^ or. that may be erected 
sad bttUt thereoQ« enjoy any . of the advantages 
or privilegea, or be subject and liable to a^y . 
of the provisions of this act, unless one4ialf of the 
feuara or proprietors having the domimum utile of 
the p ieces of ground and houses on the sakl several 
streets^ shall respectively signify their consents in 
writing under their hands^ duly executed according 
to the forms of the law of Scotland ; nor shall any of 
the lands, houses^ and others above described, of 
which the said William Hunt is proprietor or superior, 
be comprehended within the royalty as aforesaid 
without the consent of the said William Hunt, or the 
proprietor of Pittencrieff for the time being, signified 
in like manner, such consents to be recorded by the 
person or persons making the same in the particular 
register of sesins kept at Cupar for the county of Fife : 
Provided also, that in estimating the numbers of the 
said feuars or proprietors who shall signify their con- 
sent as aforesaid, or who shall withhold the same, the 
number for each of the said streets shall be. computed 
separately, and not in conjunction with the other 
streets, so that the said four streets may be compre- 
hended within the said royalty, separately and suc- 
cessively cm the necessary consents in each being 
completed.** ^ 

As the different wardships decribe localities and 
names which the course of time must sweep awav, in 
the changes continually taking place in a progressing 
town, the following paragraphs will give them a fix- 
ture that will be acceptable to posterity. 

'^ In order to facilitate and assist the execution of 
this act, the burgh and extended royalty shall be di- 
vided into ten separate districts ir wards, and a som- 
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mMsioner or tOBdrnMoQ^ln appointed for each ^add 
the burgh and extended royalty is hereby divided 
accordingly; videUck, The first- district or ward, tcr 
c^HntnefiGe at the ifekt eUd ofthe High-street, liiat is 
to say, at and tneluding the house life-rented and po8« 
sessed by Barbara Adie^ tddow, on the soutii^and th6 
house lately belonging to John Fothringham, grower, 
now to James Russellj writer, on the north side ofthe 
said street, to include South ChapeUstreM, and the 
lanes and closes oh both sides, and to tendainate at the 
cross of the said burgh, at and including the house of 
David Black town clerk of Dunfermline, on thesoutb, 
and^ehouse of William Buchanan, merchant, on the 
north of the said High^street; and for whic^ said 
district or ward, two commissioners shall be elected : 

''The second district or ward to commence at and 
include the new building called the Guild-hall, on the 
south, and the house belonging to the heirs ofthe late 
John Beugo, minister of the gospel^ and presently 
possessed by William Beveridge, chambetlain of the 
said burgh, on the north side ofthe said High-street, 
to include the lanes and closes on both sides, and to 
terminate at the East-port, at and including the house 
of Michael Hunter, baker, on the south, and the house 
belonging toiRobert Bonnar, wright, on the north sides; 
and for which said district two commissioners shall be 
elected : — 

'* The third district or ward to include the Colh*^- 
row, commencing at and including the house belong* 
ing to provost John Wilson, and possessed by John 
Miller, Bookseller, on the wen, and the house lately 
the property of John Stenhouse of South Fod, JSsq. 
now of Robert Taylor, on the east sides of the said 
Collier»row ; the streets called Rotten^row, North 
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CktpAMfe^^ the Stmturowr «i:Aie imth Mtt'^tht 
k^-dam ; and all the houses and <jlhan ho&t the 
terflmation of the sneient royalty, and on tbendith 
and west of the said Black-row, hereby annexed to 
sod indaded within the said royalty ;* and? for whiel| 
and district or ward one cominissioner shall <be electedx 
«*The fourth district or wavd to indudethe Ktrk-gate^ 
eommenciiig at and including the house of Reaatj 
Rutherford/ merdiant, on the east; andth^' hoaie of 
IFidow Glass, on the west side of die said' Kirk^^gatei 
the May-gate and Abbot-8treet> to the houses of 
James Douglas^ Writer^.oa. the* south) and of David 
Morris^ Wright, on the north sides of the said street, 
(neither of which houses are included in the said 
district) the closes or courts in the said May-gate and 
Kirk«gate^streets, and Saint •Catherine's- wynd, to the 
Abbey dose ; and for which said district or ward one 
commissioner shall be elected : 

'' The fifth district or ward to include Queen Ann- 
street, from, and including the house of William 
Campbell, Surgeon, on the north, and the raalt-bam^ 
belonging to Henry Bardner, Writer, on the south 
side of the said street ; the Cross- wynd. School-end 
street- the Knabbie-row, or Reid-street, to and in- 
cluding the house belonging to Andrew Reid* on the 
north, and the house belonging to Henry Thomson, 
on the south sides of the said row or street ; the back 
street, from the east end of Queen Ann^street, to the 
east end of the town, and all the bouses and others to 
to the eastward of that row of houses, running north 
from the west end of the Blaclurow, and to the north- 
ward of the said Knabbie^row, or K-id street, and to 
the termination of the royalty on the north and east; 
L 
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and for which said district or ward one comtaisAioct 
shaU be elected : 

f The sixth district or ward to include Guildhall 
street, Canmore- street, to the house possessed by the 
rev. John^ Pernie, second minister of the church and 
parish of Dunfermline' inclusive ; Abbey-park-place, 
and St. M argaret's-street, to the house and pirdens in- 
elusive, belonging to and possessed by Henry Scot- 
land, of Briery-hill esq. on the south end of the said 
jrtreet ; and for which district or ward one commis- 
sioner shall be elected : 

" The seventh district or ward to include Monastery 
street, (from the Abbe> Close) Gibb-street, Priory- 
lane, Moodie's-street, and all the space between the 
said street and the wall or dyke, by which the rev. 
David Black's property is bdunded on the west ; and 
for which said district or ward, one commissioner 
shall be elected : 

" The eight district or ward to include East-port 
street, and all the space to the eastward thereof, to the 
limits of the extended royalty and Shadows-wynd, 
and the New-row to the east end of the Nethertown ; 
and all that part or portion of lands, and others to be 
annexed to and included within the royalty in virtue 
of this act, situated on the south of the Kirkcaldy 
road, and on the east of the road or street leading 
from the said New-row-street to the PitbauchHe road 
or Spittal-cross-head ; and for which said district or 
ward one commissioner shall be elected : 

"The ninth distiict or ward to include the 
Nethertown from the bridge over the Tower-bum, at 
the west end of the said Nether town-street to its termi- 
nation on the east, and Bothwell-haugh-row, (formerly 
called Gutter-side) to the Spittal-bridge ; and all that 
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fui oCtlie Spiftfeal ImAs, to the tottthward and wett- 
vftfd of theQnemsftrry road, to the limita of the ex« 
toided.sojaky^ and to where the royalty shall extend, 
in virtue of this act, to the southward of the said 
l^pittal-bridge; and for which distirip^ or ward one 
cpiBuni8aioi;ier shaU be elected : 
i/'Tbe tenth district or ward to indude Bridge* 
ftr«H, from, the house belonging to and possessed by 
provost John .Wilson inclusive, on the north, and the 
7owa«hoase of the said burgh, on the so«th sides of 
the said street, to the north end of Chalmers Street, 
and to where ihe extended royalty of the said burgh 
eals and.determines ; and for which said district or 
ward one commissioner shall be elected." 

By this act the commissioners were empowered to 
appoint a superintendant of police, and other officer^, 
to be named by them special constables^ for the pur- 
pose of attending the commissioners, and executing 
the warrants or sentences pronounced by them, in 
Virtue and for the purposes of the act, with all the 
powers and privileges belonging to constables in law. 

The fund for defraying the expences occasioned 
by the improvements to be effected by this act, are 
raised by ah assessment on the occupiers of dwelling 
houses, according to their real or valued rent, at the 
rate of one shilling in the pound, on all houses rented 
or valued below twenty pounds ; and of one shilling 
and sixpence on all those above that sum. 

The improvements produced by this act have been 
already numerous and important, contributing greatly 
to promote the health-^the safety — ^the accommoda- 
tion, and the comforts of all the inhabitants ; and 
judging by the p^nt, there is every reason to anticipate 
L2 
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ami, ften ftc^dsloiis «Mmlioii i^tktiiMiiaiMninK 
and tii« vigibiitaati^tyjar the wtponHgnihl&i^ thwi 
essential civic bcnrfiti wiU^ba pneaerred aiid«vti»»» 
creased in futur?. 

Fair9 'were « useful and agreeable lastitatioa it 
popish times. Domestk^tHtillci was chiefly confined tv 
those large a^inblies, commonly held on the day of 
the 9oaBt> to whom the paiiab choarch ^«» dediiMMsdy 
or of sonde other popular saiat TUther r c aort e d tfaa. 
merchants land cbapmon with ikeirr variooa goodii^ 
and the luatic inhabitaDots of tbe distract pufrchaaadi 
their products, and retomied luiifte'46 A&kr faiiiiiUes 
with ardbleto of necessity 0t kxurjr. The mive w^ 
larged and f)e^quent sntevottuvse ^ modcan aodaty, 
has rendered fairs, in a great measure unnecessary. 
The names of some of them, and the wares formerly 
eidiibited, wens e&pres^ive 6f Customs and usages thaif 
have long fallen into di^se. There are eight fairs in 
the year, and two weekly markets ; ^ne every Tues*i 
day, for the sirle of grain by sample, and every Friday, 
fbr butter, cheese, eggs, &c. 

tTndl within these three or four year^ it was th^ 
tnstomifbr die weavers of the town and neiglilKiuri 
liobd to have a procession at June f^r, chilis waa 
mom tor be a joyous hioHdky. Previous to the iair^ 
dicyJ'B, euptain wa^ chosen by uuiversal suffirag^ of the 
'operatives. Itiis, being the post of honour, occasionedi 
'<fio smaH expence to the successful compedtoi;, who 
had to win his way to dignity at the expence (^giving 
a small treal fat every Vote. But to those who could 
afPofd it, and had the ambition to enjoy a triumph for 
"^a day, it was doubtless repaid by walking at tl^ heacl 
*of ihany hundreds^f his equids ; carrying a dignified 
«taffi>f eflfce ; iiairing a guard of honoor with dmwil 



Mptr^ ; fil«eddl and lUldsred by buidB of mnsii^ 
«Ml:4[^; ^d attradfaig the adaiiratioh of til tbe 
teMfe9» and mptftieular of one, for M^ote sake all 
tki» WM d(Hi& 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



From the Reformation until the year 1645^ there 
but one minister in the parish church; but the 
popttlation haying much increased^ it was judged 
necessary to have two ministers; and the heritors 
hatixig agreed to bear the additional burden^ there were 
accordingly two ordained on the same day, the rev. 
.Measrs Kay and OHphant. 

Dunfermline is Ijie seat of the Presbytery. The 
present ministers of the parish^ aire the rev. Messrs 
. AUan M'Lean and Peter Chalmers :* their stipends 



The rev. Mr Thomaoo, the predecessor of Mr M^I^an, died 
m 1790, at the great age of tiinety-two ; within three years of bis 
deathv he officiated regulaxly in his turn, and in his ninetieth year, 
fimAai and presided at the administration of the Lord's supper. 

, He beqoeathed to the poor of the established church of the parish, 
£100 ; the interest to be distributed yearly on the 3Ut of I>eeember, 
by the lurk-session, to the poor on the weekly rolls. His colleague, 
for nearly forty-four years, was the rev. Thomas Ferole, who died 
in his seventy-fourth year, and forty-fourth of his ministry. His 
aoii and taocessor, was the late rev. John Femie. He published in 

^ ISift^ a.faistory of liie town and paridi of Duxifermline, and after 
1^ d4l^ a valwM of fait imnaiis was 4io pabUfhed^ 
L3 
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^iiidf «f vbioitis btt^, tad tii» Miier<telf MMMri^ 
nt the liifiwii fi«vs.pmts iif^«oo«ii|y>» Ugittonlii 
fifty pounds sterling, of money, and titt pflMBilt l^ 
each for comoaunion expenoea. The first mii^tier 
has, besides a manse a n d g a rden, and an araUe and 
grass glebe. The second minister has neither nunne 
nor glebe. The sacrament of thsi Lord^ supper is 
administered twice in the year. The crown is patron. 
There was a Chapeh^fBase established in ] 779 ; the 
minister of which is chosen by popirlar election. The 
present incambent, is die rev. George Bell Brand. 
rThe congregation are subject to the jurisdaetioiiof 
the parish kirk-isessioni but thd mnister ia at UbM^ 
to admit to baptism and to die.Iiord'a 8*ppflr» «U. of 
,them who are npt under 4<»ndal. - Tilt eoll#«iioii» at 
the chapel doors, are jdin^: with those •«! Ae pMiah 
church, for the maintenance of the poon 

The meeting-house beloilghig to the Relief iMmgre- 
gation^ was built in 1775^ in ChapeUstreet. The rev. 
Mr Fergus is mixHuter. 

The Secession may be iaidto have originated here, 
and it has thriven well. The two brothers, Messra. 
Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine may be considered as 
the chief founders of this sect. In 1732 the former 
of these, in a sermon preached before the synod at 
Perth, declaimed in strong terms against the abuses «f 
the law oipalrwMg€f and other defections tlrati pft- 
valent in the church ; for which, after three da^s of 
warm disputation, the sjrnod ordered him to be rebuked 
at their bar. He appealed to the general Assembly, who 
affirmed the decisio9,.and appointed ium to be rdbuked 
at their bar. Against this^he pvotestM, atid exfwitM, 
bis d€temsa«tiofli4^adher<^ to the ^ehthn^s es^j^^a- 



Mmmh^ Wili0o, MM^eff> upd Fvih^t iiod the ^^im^ 
M|F in lh« £bUowjm0 y^r, by th# OMtiog vote of their 
jiltomnr^ •tt«p«nifo4 liieiv mbu^tevial relation lo 
Ikfiir i|eipeativ# .coQ(i«fstiei|s^ The four QualBtet 
•4itr9gar<ied this sentence^ and declared a sbobsmow, 
not fhnn ik^comtilMidM of the church ot Scotland, but 
ttwsk itteprevaiHng party in kerjmtUcaiures and qukkl 
iy CoBstifttted themselves into an ecclesiastic court, 
. which th^ termed the *' Associaie Presbytery.'* 

For some yeari thete were mutual recriminations 
'kep^up between the general assemblies and the seceding 
uiniBtefff. The latter were rapidly maiung progress 
in securing the affections df the people at large, and 
drawing after them immense crowds of hearers. In 
the meanwhile they had been openly joihed by Messrs 
Ridph Erekitie, one df the ministeriB of Dunfermline, 
and Thomas Mair of Linton. In 1799 the receding 
Ininisters were libelled and Cited to the Assembly. 
When they compeared, the Assoaibly intimated their 
■ mdiness to drop ^ Ubel, and eveiy tfaihg bygone, 
and to receive them with open arms into full minia- 
terial and christian communion with them* But it 
waattelate: the rubioon was passed. The ministers 
who secededhad secured themsdves, by various means, 
of the veneration of a great pert of the religions pub-> 
lie, and were now in a situation to assume a lofty at- 
titude, aiid to reject widi scorn the profered amnesty 
of the aasembly. Th^ accordingly refused to accept 
^ of pardon j ailing that the ^urt consis^d chiefly of 
. intruders, and otherssaetiyein thegr<¥^ipg deflations, 
. axui as.it was n^ a rigkt eon^ituteij^^J^iure-qfJeius 
Christ, they^ boldly ckclined it» authority* Thus 
. wa# the: gafi^tl<»t. fairly^ tbroHfQ d^w.n I ,«ad the assem* 
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bly provoked »new wkh this daring attiek, rticdiMd 
to resent it with vij^r. Witiiout finding the 
minigters erroneous in doetriney or scmndalott# hi |irae* 
lice, the next assembly^ 1740^ deposed them Ihmttbi 
mmistertal office, as to the exercise of it in the ehardil 

The fbllpwing extracts from a private journal of 
that period, by an eye witness, furnish an interesting 
and naive account of the transactions in the Dunfefm^ 
line congregation, at that tirne.^- 

'' Dunfermline, October 28ch, 1739. The session re- 
sum^d the consideration of their former resolution^ 
of suspending their connection with the present jutfir 
catories of the established church. The plurality of 
the members present, declared they were for continuj- 
ing in an inUri^endenl situation, without holding a con- 
nection with the established church, and agreed tl^. 
this overture should be read before tlie session upo^ 
sabbath the eleventh of November, to be approven or 
disapproven of by Uiem. . 

" November 14th. This day the session having heard 
the overture of the 28th of October, last read, aod, in 
order to keep harmony among ihem, af^roved of. the 
same, . with . the . amendment, . that . the first difficult 
matter, which in the nature of the thing, requires a 
reference to a superior court before it- be determiQed,««- 
•tbat a full meeting of the. session shall be called, imd- 
they then determiae, whether the sanie shall be judged 
by the established church, or the associate preebytery^" 

'r After this a pulpit war commenced 'twixt Mr Et^ . 
kine-and Mr Wardlaw, which continued till Mr Ers- 
kine was put out.of the kirk. What Mr Brskine spok^^ ^ 
itt the forenoon, with respect to the defections and 
backslidings of the established church, and thi» lawful* 



jhtiPj -Jlr TVbrdUw . cantribdict«d m the afWrpooxH 
Mpiilgy.tlMit theflMocifUle <prMbyftery- urere minatural 
flkiUrvn^ and ougbt 4o ^ve plead with th«ir mother i 
aad-lbfltit was at beat a aeltiog up altar again»t altar, 
Moch waa aaid oa both aides^ and many scripturea 
dted. 

'^ ApHl SOih, 1740. Collection by Jailies Wardlaw; 
AAfft, fbttltBMi flhillhigs ; this wag the last he ev^ cc^ 
leteied ftt tbe <M kirk doori. 

''jSfiiy 11th, 1740. This day Mr Srskliie'ft tu'm #as 
id preach in the tent, forenoMi ; Md ih&iffing'lae wai 
tottfeet whhoppostliotiift aste^t^'to pi^ch in the 
StA kirk in the afternocAi, ^ave snifttbl^ Exhortations 
td 11i^ cbiil^regatibn how fo%«liaii<e^ n^tMtiref sIlNiuld 
An tftrt, it being the Lord^s dA^ t %»d also, that he 
was to be with his bitiHiher Ifibenea^r, tft ilMi teeraikient 
MMbAhtg^ ttegctliocd's day; Mr White, probationer, to 
f<fliii0fe[lblrkini,' here, that day. That the eoogregatioii 
ilMMtfId mmit <ia chE cbttrch yeard till ^ey aaw If he 
gatf^fiUbNtoOB, tf not to retiirik te the other p)a<^ of 
^HfeHM)^. oliecoidiiii^y^ this : tiitemaiM^ Mr Hardys 
VM^mtim €alwM% Magajp^nialed t^iUhe posse^sioli 
(ii*4fy ^jBHVhMft fmlyki wiiose diet it was this 
sabbath. The established party caaae « litAe after 
Ihe > a e cftiid 'bel^ nmd am^d^lock the/ppisch doer, 
(»' Ihe Hihiisters . alwa|^s. entered tl^e east door. 
ife diesfcHie''S «Qligr^r«|ioa were f&ostly without, ki 
«ke^1nt£ yard, the «aat 'doGr was guarded by Dayid 
atek cf GW, BKllie <}halttef% BaUie John Walker^ 
mtii.^aigHf.iQ ke^ out Mr Erskine; but wh«i he 
came throMgk tbe ebivch ,yard with Mx Brissoni 
Vftmf followiiig^ as thcgr came near the east kirk 
^mar, Air Brisson oryed out, *' Make way fpr 
your minister/' Upon this, some rushed in, others 
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that were within soon turned baek the geedetten 
dooTtkeepen^ neither eould they get the doQr 4i«fiy 
so that when Mr Erridne came forward^ none, of ]m 
opposera had power or courrage to make the least 
resistance against him; his presence struck a terroor 
in them. The way to the pulpit was linn'd on evexfi 
nde, so that Mr Erskine had a full and free entry to 
it. During all thk time Mr Hardy Was in the s^^skm 
house^ tremhljng ; for he would not mount the pulpit 
till he saw if Mr Erskine was kept out of the kirk;, 
and when the small scuffle. was at tlie kirk door^ he 
called to lock. the sessioo-hoi^e door; and when the 
kirk was composed^ and the psalms $ingihg> he went 
fortht with his gentlemen doorrkeepers, to Bailie Johi^ 
Walker's house^ but was in such confusion and dif;^ 
order, that when fhey called for a dram^, Jie-could ^ot 
ask a blessing on it^ (as was said.) 

" May 18th. This day Mr Erskine assisting at a 
•ficrament in Stirling, and Mr White being to preach 
the forenoon in the kirk ; but Mr Geddes, the oithec 
minister in Gulross, and Mr George Ed4iej took early 
possession of the pulpit; and when Mr White came to 
the kiitk^ the pulpit was filled, and he refused entrance ; 
so he, and our congregation, returned ta our own 
place of worship. 

' ''This week Mr Hugh Forbes came to Dunfermline 
and visited Mr Erskine; and, speaking of our affiurs, 
desired Mr Erskine to make no more attempts to force 
himself into the established kirk iof .Dunfermline, as 
lie wished him well, and that if he did, the conseqiien* 
ces might not be comfortable, as it bordered upon re* 
hellion ; so we never afterward attempted ft. 

"After this all the elders left lilr Wardlaw's session, 
except John Angus, John M'Raich, Adam Anderson^ 
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Alex. Spence^ and James Hoog ; and diew continued 
all BJr Wardlaw*8 time, without any addition, neither 
did all the rest attend Mr Erskine's session^ but many 
stood neutrall. 

' " June 2nd, The old session made choice of John 
Angus for their treasurer ; and appointed him, July 
S4th, to demand of James Thomson, the book and 
money, with other things belonging to the session, in 
his keeping as treasurer ; to which James answered, 
that he had laid that affair before the 838sion, and that 
they would by no means come in to it. A long plea 
took place ; the depute, sherife here, would pass no 
sentence: it was then carried to St. Andrews; the com- 
missar soon passed sentence in favour of the old kirk 
session, upon which James Thomson, delivered up to 
John Angus all the books and other things belong- 
ing to the kirk session, with all the bonds, bills, and 
money, in* his hand, amounting to the sum of three 
thousand two hundred merks, scots, and some od 
mony, with the old bad copper; William Black, writer^ 
being present in James Thomson's house that night, 
wrote the discharge; which was subscribed by John 
Angus, old kirk treasurer, and all other witnesses in 
due form; there were severall of the associate elders 
present, of whom David Inglis^ wright, was one; 
This discharge was tepattate in the council books of 
Dunfermline, for its preservation. 

" There is one thirtg I «hall notice here, some years 
after Mr Thomson was settled in Dunfermline, he 
happened to come to Mrs Crawford's diop, where 
Ja^nes Wartllaw of Nether-beath was at the time, to 
whom Mr Thomson said, that he could get no account 
of a thousand merks of that mcn?y, said to be paid up 
to John Angus by the aESOcia'ese.^^ion, and that he de- 
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ftigneil to use meant taytooret It^fmn the asioeMtt 
gession. To which Mr WaFdUw answered* Sn^/.tHr 
associate sessimi payed up in bonda, biHs^ and' manji 
three thousand and two hundred merks, and got adit^ 
charge^ the which discharge is registrated, and there- 
for the associate session defyed him. Mr Thomsoti 
still asserted, that he never got account of mor than 
two thousand two hundred merks of that money, and 
continued still in that mind, neither was it doubted 
by maay, that Mr Thomson spo)ce the truth.-^ — ^Wfao 
had it then ? 

" The elders that stayed with Mr Erskine were, so fa? 
as I remember, James Wardlaw, James Beugo, David 
Inglis, James Thomson, John Durie, Jdbn Brand; 
John Lethem, Hary Fisher, George Brand, John Hem 
derson, junior, Andrew Dewar, George Huttoh, Alei. 
Henderson, James Jlitchell, deacon. 

" There stood neutrally, David Morrison, John Hen'^ 
derson^ senior, Hary Thomson, James Young, James 
Orquhart, David Wilson, James Main, David Scotland, 
George Tumbull, John Bruce." * 

The meetinga of the iafant- clnivch were ofben held 
at Dunfermline, where the members^ concoQled thdr 
measures, and gave. an organisatioii to the Seeea&k>% 
which, although at finit it waa/ew in numbers, yet 
was possessed of most vigorous statniia, wUch. haie 
enabled it to spread itself throughout the empire. 

In 1745^ the number of the seceding ministers bad 
80 increase i^ that they had three presbyteries consli^ 
tuted under one synod ; and at this synod was discussed, 
at great length and with much aitercirtiap, tfaer Inw* 

• Private m. s. journa]. 
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fii)(iepi of tweurtiig the burgees-oiitb, commonly 
adqiiiustered in burghs. One party ^ amongst which 
wev^ the Erskine's« James Fisher^ and others, declared 
thai it was lawful ; and the other party, the leaders 
of whom were Messrs Moncrieff, Mau*^ and Gib, con* 
tended that it was unlawful : hence the denominations 
of burghers and antfburghers. This schism gave 
rise to such an intolerant and discordant spirit be* 
twiiEt the two parties, that their posterity have long 
become ashamed of it, and have now formed a union, 
which is likely to be lasting. 

There are three meeting-houses in the town, con- 
nected with the United Associate Synod, The first is 
in Queen Ann-street; it was erected in 17^8, and is a 
large building, well fitted up, and oapable of accom- 
modating two thousand of an audience. There were 
formerly two ministers in, this congregation; but some 
differences arising, a large number lately separated 
(^om it, and formed another congregation in the same 
connection. The present minister, is the rev. Mr 
Fisher. An elegant new manse has lately been erec- 
ted for him. 

The meeting-house belonging to the separating con- 
gregation is situated at the east end of the town. It 
is a new built handsome structure, fitted to accommo- 
date about nine hundred hearers. The rev. Itf r Brown 
is present minister. 

The third is in Chalmers-street; it was built. in 
1790, and was, previous to the unioi^ of the seceders, 
the antiburgher meeting-house. The rev. Mr Borlas 
is minister of this congregation. The presbytery 
meets in Queen Ann-street 

TheM is a congregation of original burghers. 
Their meeting-house is in Ceanmore-street, and wa^ ' 
M 
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built in 1600, at tbe separation from the' Associate 
Synod. It accommodates an aodience of about nine 
hundred. The rev. Mr Dalziel is pastor here. 

There is a congregation of Baptists in Bridge-street 
Jh&r origin heYe may be dated in 1780. From the 
smalbiess of theiir number it was some time be&ve , 
they were organized as a church, — ^but tjiey have been 
now in that state about twenty-five years, having^ a 
plurality of elders or pastors, chosen from their own 
body, who, with those members in any measure 
capable, communicate instruction in the doctrines sjQd 
duties of Christianity. 

There ier a small number of the Society of 
Friends, who meet, privately, on the sabbath. 

About thirty-five years since there was a congrega- 
tion of Cameronians. Of these, a very few individuals 
. only remain ; and the house they met in is now used 
for the Lancasterian school. 

In the year 1802 a congregation of Independents 
was formed. . It continued about five years, when tbe 
greater number joined the Baptists. 

In J816 the Methodists built a handsome chapel in 
the May-gate, and sent a regular succession of 
preachers. This sect, which flourishes so vigourously 
in England, never took proper root here, owin^ pro- 
bably to the strong hold the principles of the Secession 
already had in the minds and habits of the people. They 
were never able to collect a respectable and permanent 
audience; and finding that no lasting impression 
could be made, the attempt was at last relinquished. 
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Bi6k\Sooiaks. 

T«ic Western DUtrict of Fife Bibk Society, is an 
independent association. It was never auxiliary to the 
British aad Foreign Bible Society, aUheugh its money 
has been liberally granted to that institution. At the 
last aaoual meetiiig, held 26th of Jane of the prtent 
year, the following resolutian waa adopted-^ 

«< That coaridering the preMUt state of the ^ocry« 
phal Question in the Oonmiittee of the Parent Society; 
the fluids of this society shall^ for the ensuing year, 
so far as they are disposable for general purposes, be 
remitted to the Edinburgh Bibk Society ; reserving to 
the comniittee the power of granting such proportion 
of the money of the society as they shall deem proper, 
in particular cases, to school or tract societies, for thq 
circulation of the Bible alone* 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements from 18th 

of April, 1826, to 9dth June, 1827- 

RECEIPTS. 

SabscriptioM) • £24 12 6 

3«kiioe last Account, 09 9 4^ 

i>eimy-»-week Auxiliary, 8 17 34. 

Cairney4ull Auxiliary, 4 18 9^ 

liadiea*' Auxiliary, 4 16 9 

Treasurer's Charge, . . . .' £112 14 84 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Edinburgh Society, £96 

Sundries, 6 6 

Discharge, £102 6 6 

BalaoM in Tfeasorer's hand, . • • • ; 10 14 24 

From this Charge, 112 14 84 

<$ubstract last Balance, 89 9 44 

Total Receipts this year, £43 5 4 

M2 
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The Pmny-MMd^ and LtfiiwrV ilvxifiafy JUUr 
Sooieiki^ give their •nbscriptioiu and cUmedoos to 
the Western Diatrict Spcietj. 
> There is likewise a Miutonary amd Education 
Socieiijf. 

The DunftrmUme Ladiat Society, in aid of Fernak 
eihication in India, was instituted in October, 188S.. 
Its object is to establish female schools in ImHs, 
through the medium of the missionaries at Serampore* 
The society has already transmitted^ for this purpoce, 
thirty.six pounds, by Dr Marshman. 

In the beginning of the year 1823, it i^as suggested 
by the rev. Mr Brown of Inverkeithing, that were 
each parif h in Scotland, to form a society for the pur- 
pose of providing for the support of a native Hindoo 
pf eacher, the expense of whom it is ascertained would 
be little more than ten guineas, in this way nine hun- 
dred native preachers of the gospel might be suppor- 
ted, and much good might be effected, at a trifling 
expense to individuals. The idea is certainly magni- 
ficent ; and a society, upon this principle, has been 
some tim<> in existence here; and since its commence* 
ment, has remitted fifty guineas for Uiis purpose. 



Schools. 

Thsbb is yet no collegiate Academy, or proviivual 
College established here, though it has be«n in con- 
templation. Tliere is a singular anomaly in there being 
no parocliial school ; nevertheless, schools were of 
very ancient institution here, as there is great reason for 
believing that "gude Mr Robert Henryson," was 
schoolmaster in the abbey, in the latter part of the 
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ttb&aiA eemury. it in likeii48« mmtdimtA in the re- 
cwdi^of tiie pretbyterj, llMit'^e gr«nm«r sdbool and 
schcK^-hofise, were a legacy to the masters^ by a Mt 
Gedd, a romish ^ergyman ; for whieh they were to 
{rat up prayers for his easy passage through purgatory. 
The want of a ^ptaUix sdiool laiist have mmn from 
^^m bei^g previously established, ia popish ttmee, 
4 graouaar sduN>l« and alaoime for music^ whkh was 
alw^ysA-principal study in those days« This receives 
cprrpboratioD, from a grant aaade by queen Aime of 
Denmark, (who possessed the temporality of the 
abbey) in 1610* mortifying in the hands of the town- 
cpuncil the sum of £2000 scoter for the support of , the 
masters in their institutions. The temporality having 
passed in latter times to the marquis of Tweeddale, 
as heritable bailie^ he still possesses the right of pre- 
sentation to both schools ; but has always exercised it 
in favour of the candidates recommended by the 
town-counciL The salary ofthema^^^r of the grammar 
school, arising from the queen's mcsrtification, together 
with the sums contributed by the town-council- and 
fraternity of guildry^ amounts to twenty-two pounds, 
twelve shillings, and sixpence. There is likewise 
an usher, whose duty is to superintend the English 
classes, and those of writing and arithmetic, while the 
rector takes charge of the classical and other 
departments. 

The master of the singing school likewise holds 
the offices of precmtor in the church, and session 
4:lerk. His salary is about fifteen pounds ; he also re- 
ceives one half of the dues for marriages and bap- 
tisms; the other half is divided betwixt the two 
beadles. 

M3 



Aor elfegam and emnmodioiM new ichMil,-Mtli 
'dwelUflg;..h0aie above^ wMlNaik near llie titeoft^ 
old one. It is adoMied wHh a circiilsr Urttmmm 
the roof, intended as an obaenralxiry. .. 

The ihitemitj of goildry built a lai^ boil to Ilk 
theparpoeeofaconunercial iemiD«y, in a park at 
iie east end of tbe town. The afMurtmente for teadK 
ing are on the ground ioer, and the dweUing-boate 
in the two upper stories ; on the front is a large 
garden, and behind a commodiotts play^ground. In 
this school the Greeks Latin, and French languages, 
with mathematics, geography, and all the branches of 
a complete commercial education, are taught by 
two masters. 

The late Adam Rolhmd of Gask, esq. left a dona- 
tion of a thousand pounds, under the management of 
seven elected by the Town-council, and six by the 
subscribers, the interest of which to be applied in 
affording education to children, whose parents are 
unable to pay for it. The teacher of this school fs 
bound to instruct fifty children, sent to him by the 
managers, and he is allowed to take in an additional 
number on his own account, for which moderate fees 
are charged. In this school the Lancasterian mode 
of education is adopted, and the inatitution has 
already proved a great blessing to many poor parents. 
It is situate in Priory-lane. 
A number of heads of families, several years ago, 
resolved to establish a school in Grieve-street, Pitten- 
crieff, as a central situation for tlie youth of the streets 
in the vicinity. In this school are taught the learned 
languages, and all the Common branches of education. 
In Pittencriefif-street there are two schools, in 
v^hich the above branches are taujht, w!th the excep* 
tion of the languages 



' In ike Hq^-HweW ikme k » •duxd for 
Madiii^ rMding* vptUmg, sad w«itk|g» under the 
jmtttmmg9 ci Mrs Oardtiec» of WoocUmitUand a naiD- 
ber of private subacribert, entitled *' The Dunfennlitie 
3absGriptioa Charity School." 

Thpre are several female scbpo)^ in which plain 
and, ornamental sewing and embroidery are tai;igbt» 
and occasionally, instrumental music and the rudi- 
ments of drawing. 

About a year tigo a number of the table-linen 
manufacturers established an Academy for, Drawings 
with the view of having a greater number of young 
men well instructed in the art of designing patterns 
for their branch of manufacture. 

Vocal mubic^ with that of the piano^forte and the 
organ, are regularly taught, both privately and in 
classes. 

Sunday Schools have been properly organized here, 
for the last seven years; and the Association has 
regular office-bearers, teachers, visitors, and directors, 
with an annual meeting, and printed report of its pro^ 
ceedings. There are at present seventeen sabbath 
schools established in the town and villages of the 
parish, and the number of pupils who receive religious 
instruction, which, there is reason to fear, would, but 
for these, be scantily communicated, is eight hundred 
and ninety-nine. The expences occasioned by books, 
premiums, &c. are defrayed by annual subscriptions, 
and the collection resulting from an annual sermon, 
preached to the whole schools assembled. 



In 1789 tKe Dunfermline Town Library was in- 
stituted. The purcha3e-price of a share is at present 
two guineas^ with an annual subscription of seven 
shillings and sixpence. Every proprietor can sell 
his share. There are at present above ninety 
proprietors. 

There was a Tradesmen's Library begun several 
years ago. Though yet small, it is well selected, and 
reflects much credit on their committee of mgnage- 
nxent^ for the judicious choice they have made of 
books« pertaining Itoth to elegant literature and^ 
science. Nor are they allowed to mould on tbeir 
shelves, as they are much perused. « 

There is a pretty extensive Circulating Library of 
miscellaneous literature ; and another small one, con- 
sisting chiefly of books and tracts on religious 
subjects. There is one Printing Office in the town, 
two Booksellers, and two Reading Rooms. 



Mechanics* Institutiaii. 

This valuable institution is of recent establidmient. 
It was constituted in September, 1825. The right 
honourable the earl ef Elgin being president, and 
James Hunt, esq. of Pittencrieff, vice-presidem. 
Mr Henry Inglis, treasiTrer, and Mr Dacnd Ltmrie,' 
secretary. Their first annual meeting was held on - 
the 24th of January of this year. There have yet 
been only two courses of lectures delivered ; one on > 
some popular branches of natural philosophy^ and an 



«|lwr an dtemiitry; bolh.af wbidi were well attended: 
bttt the directevt purpoM kmymg «t least twocfmnet 
en tome art or tdence, with its praistical appUcataon^ 
in the year. No regular lecturer is yet appointed. 
Their library^ formed partly by donations and partly 
by purchase, is already -respectable, and consists chief* 
)y of works on art and science, extremely^ well 
ehosen. Their funds are in a flourishing ;itate, and 
the institution promises fair to become in a few years 
of extcpaive uaefubieas. In their first report, which 
possessed much merit, there are ^amfi remarks which 
well deserve to be quoted. 

"Itfaasbeeo represented in disparagementofMechanics' 

InstitutioDs, that only a few comparatively can attain 

to eminence in scientific acquirements, and therefore 

a mere smattering of km>wl€|dge, as it is termed, will be 

rather bnrtfui than beneficial to the many. The coiw 

elttfion is evidently false. Is a man to become a le^s 

valuable member of society— -less attentive to the 

duties <^ his stations-less afiectionate and tender as 

a hnaband and parent, and more estranged from all 

the endearments of social intercourse, in proportion 

to the knowledge he obtains of chemical science^ 

mechanical philosophy, or natural Jiistory* On the 

• oBtwr j ^ wHi aat Us aoyudatsoce with these, humble 

as may be his attainments, be found a rational sort of 

amuaeoieiit, or contemplation in his hours of relaxa^ 

tion?— Will not the mind delight to dwell on those 

woiiderfttl discoveries which science has unfolded to 

vi^w ; on that subaerviency tojthe wants, as well as to 

the .enjoyments of man to which mind has suige^ed 

matter ? The natural tendency of institutions of this 

kind ia^ then, to elevate man in the fcale of intelli* 

genoe^ and to improve the moral taste and bat^ts. 
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In ilhi«tr8li<m of 1}ii«, andt^MifenceitliytlMsIre] 
p\e, we see the moet IlliiatrMiaft in our country i 
vinae Md iMtoot Imkttng liieir nppon to tke dii«si< 
ofknowkdge." 



Friendly Societies. , 

Among the many diBCoveries in poHdeal eeonamy) 
of which modem timet can booity the oiganiMtioo of 
Friendly Soeieiiet is one of the most useful to tte 
working classes; and if conducted on a proper pnn*i 
c^e, they prevent jomch domestic miser/, which 
would otherwise exlEt. 

Ancient Society of Gardeners, This is a very 
ancient institution. In its most early records 
there is no date annexed ; but from llie holo^ 
graph of well known nanies^ it must have existed' at 
an early period ; the latest date is I7I6. It became 
a friendly society in 17dd» and is under the manage* 
ment of a chancellor^ vice«>chanceUor, deacon^ abd 
treasurer. No member can be admitted under the 
agB of fifteen years^ nor exceeding forty. Neutral 
actual gardenerspay at entry one guinea ; sons and sons* 
in-law of members^ seven shillings ; and neutral per« 
sons^ not actual gardeners^ two guineas^ besides dues ; 
and all pay one shilling per quarter to the fbnds. No 
member is entitled to any {>enefit until he has been 
three years and a quarter entered ; afterwards he is 
entitled, through sickness. or the infirmity of old age, 
to receive three shillings weekly, -during nine months, 
and one shilling and sixpence, weekly, afterwards. 
At the death of a member, his widow or represents^ 
tive receives two pounds. The widow of a membee, 
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wUU raiiimiiiigtiiGb,Teceiv«i tUrty ibiiUngs, yearly; 
•abject to wiation from the number on the list The 
koded p r up c tiy of ttns Mci^ coeuttitiof eixteen acres, 
all'-feaed out, at, from oneshflling to one sfaiUiiig and 
fisurpence, per fall. 

Ancient Society of Weavers. This was consti- 
tated in 1740, but became a friendly society in 1793. 
it^aflfairs are managed by a preses, and committee 
of twelve members, including the treasurer, 
(^oeen annually. The term^ of entry are 
two shillings and sixpence, upon every hundred 
pounds of stock, and one shilling quarterly. Sons 
and 8<His*in.law of members following the craft, pay 
two thirds q£ entry money. No member can receive 
a«y supply, until he has been three years and a half 
on the books ; after that period* he is entitled, when 
in distress, to two shillings and sixpence weekly, 
during nine months, and afterwards to <me shilling 
and threepence. At the death of- a member, his re« 
presentative receives one pound ten shillings ; at the 
death of a wife, one pound ; and of a child under twdve 
years, ten shillings. Widows have sixteen shillings 
yearly, and one shilling a-week besides, if in distress. 
There are at present two hundred and seventy«£ve 
z^embers. 

There are besides those mentioned, a number of 
Associations in the town and surrounding villages ; the 
olijects of which are of the most important and lauda- 
ble nature — to make provision for the attacks of 
disease, and the infirmities of age, and likewise to in- 
sure a sum for funeral expences. 

A short description of two or three will generally 
apply to the whole of them, as they are all constituted 
on similar principles. 
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Thb Go^'^rum and BaUrUge^hmmfiienibf wckiy' 
receives membm from the age of ei^Meen lo forty* 
five> at the rate of one shiUing and sfaipence at entry, 
and one ahilling and a penny per quarter ; and at the 
death ofa hasband or wift« tbe annrlvor reed vet fi;^^ 
poandi, and one pound fiveebiHinga at Aa death of a 
child. In cacof of sickness, Anur shilUngs per week 
9Sf» aUowed ior twelve mon^, and two shillinga 
afterwards. 

The Heart and Handfrwnily Mcwly, admits mem* 
bers between the ages of sixteen and forty; excluding 
eolliers and seafaring men. The terms of entry are 
one shilling and sixpence, and one shilling and * 
penny each quarter. After being nine months % 
member, he is entitled in sickness to four shillings 
a»week, for a year, and to two shillings after that 
period. At tbe deadi of a fnember or his wife, five 
pounds are given, and efte pound ftve at the death of 
a child below sixteen years. WidjDi^s pay sixpence at 
every death, instead, <)f one shilling. 

Pifiencriiff Frienify Benefit Society for thM Beads 
cffdmiUes* At the death of a member, each pays one 
shilling ; and five pounds are given on the occasion. 
In cases of sickness, every member pays a penny a* 
week, aflbrding eight shillings a-week to every sick 
member as long as he is unable to work. 

Pittencrieff Dead Fund, At the death of a husband 
or wife the survivor receives ^we pounds, and for a 
child under fifteen years, two pounds, ten shillings. 
Besides these, there are— 

Crispm'9 Dead Fund. Every member of the 
brotherhood pays one shilling, at every death in the 
Society. 
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7A< Nm Boad Dead Fund. 
Qiffm Auh'^ Stf^ Sockty. . 
tMd Men's Dead Fund. 
JLeskie'e Insurancem 
Petiemuir Societg. 
CoUiere' SSodetjf. 
WUpmen's Club. 

The Dunfermline Friendly Institution, founded on 
the principles elucidated by the Highland Society 
of Scodand. 

These are all guaranteed by the approval of a 
Justice of the Peace, and are of courses protected 
by law. 



Public Charities. 

Therb is no legal assessment in the town nor in 
the parish^ for the maintenance of the poor ; but they 
are supported by funds arising from several mortifica- 
tions — from the collections made at the church doors 
—from those arising from charity sermons— from 
money obtained for burying places in the church- 
yard — from the funds of die guildry and the incorpo- 
rations, and above all, fVom the subscriptions of " The 
Voluntary Association for the Support of the Poor** 

St. Leonardos hospital is the most ancient of the 
charitable institutions, but the original founder is not 
certainly knbwn. It appears there was formerly an 
hospital at the suburb, now called the spittal, and the 
funds arising from sixty-four acres of land in the 
immediate vicinity^ were appointed a provision for 
N 



the maintenam*^ t>t ^^d widows; «ach of whom wa& 
entitled to four b^^ hfiAM, Mlt bdfe of malt, eight 
loads of coals, eight Ifpfnes bf ^Hie Ni^Wat, l^ght lippies 
of groats, every year, aiidlikH^i^ t6 Wi lappartment 
in the hospital^ together Vi^ tw6 UtiSfth^ of silver. 
The hospital has been long t^itti6ve&. The patronage 
is exercised by the marquiiis o^ T^(*d&)6. 

In 1676, Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, estab- 
lished an hospital at ^e village of Mastertown, called 
the PUreavie Hospital, for the benefit of four widows, 
who were to be *' women of honest fame, relicts of 
honest men, who live on the ground of Pitreavie, or 
other land belonging to him or his successors;" and 
failing widows, to such other women as the patron 
shall select, each of whom is to have six bolls of meal, 
yearly, or three bolls groats, and three bolls of bear, 
at the patron's option, and an appartment in the hos- 
pital. The eight part of the lands of Masterton is 
burdened with this provision. 

In J 710, at the death of Mr-Grame, the last epis- 
copal minister of Dunfermline, there were six hundred 
merks (£33. 6/8.) found in the poor's box, which 
sum was* mortified in the hands of the old kirk session, 
for the use of the poor, by the justices of die peace, the 
heritors of the parish, and the town-council. 'The 
town is under obligation to pay the interest yearly ; 
one .half to the poor of the buxgh, and the other half 
to the poor in the country part of the parish. 

John Reid, a shup-»keeper in Dunfermline, mortified 
a considerable property for the use of the poor, the 
management of whidi was committed to the provost,— 
two bailies, and dean of gisild,-^the ministers and two 
two elders of the established kirk-session-^the minister 
and three elders of the Relief, and the minister 
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agi t^. d^^ ^ fit^ IPillgtiec . OQffr tgations. The 
guardians of this prQ|)ett>l are sliktijr. oi^incd ta 
beatftw i|^ Cw<fe ujipi). ^cl^ |i^«W^ ftf. hf ve oi)Qe l^^n 
ii^ jJQod ^o^ld\y- QrgvuA3tancfi^ aa4 t|i^ t^rUon^ of the 
parish are requested to superintend the mai^gf^jpniB^* 
Should a poorf'-housc he ere9tf ^ iji th^ garish* tbe 
guardians are to surrender the property to it^direp^o^s* 
Tfbl^ i;^v^s^(^ arisjip^ fr^m this lOiOJ^Qeati^n is iip\(r 
iq^dbl i^c<3a^^d, bf the gro^^o^ heic\g partly ^ufid. a,t 
t^ff yaj^ 9f tiifGi ^\iipgft. jj^r/fi^^ Ti;ie pressnt re^lal 
a9)Oi|pt9 t9 ^(4Q4 «u4 the ^kU ave afiplie^ Vp ^^^ 
s^ppcurt of p^Gpr hou^oldg^f ^ ^ paTV»l^> ^^^. PP<^f 
parti/CRl^ly within th^ buj^li^ Tl^^^ l^i*^ ^<^^ P^r 
vineia\ ^pwiia v^ \h^ kingdom, th^ 9^^^ boj^^ of sux^l^ § . 
libera^ P^Qvisi(# for ^^yed families, ati4 the gea^^ 
ppor« a^iM^S ^^^^X ^'^^ ^^ bene^olepi?^ of a private 
iu^ividif^- 

The kirk-sessipn and Chapel of Ease^ having de« 
dined to join with the Voluntary Association^ have a 
dfstinci maintenance of their poor. There are at 
present on their roll about thirty ; and during the last' 
year, the snm of £15Q was distributed in weekly 
cluudty, by their treasurer. 

7|ie f^Qktniarg 4*sq&iqti4^ f(^ the 9i^pport of (he 
-ffiHO't^ WM inii^ut^ in 1815t 

Besides the committee of heritors and ministers, 
tl)^re fure («n directors chosen ai^ii^^y, and appointed 
tQ tei| jre^ctive districts in the town. Every district, 
both in the tO¥Hi and country parts of the parish, has 
two visitors, whose business it is to enquire, personal« 
ly, into the real circumstances of those who apply for 
as^istanc^l to take inventories of their effects^ iuid to 
ascertain that those persons continuing on the roll, are 

N a 
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still in need of support, lliey rqMirt; numthly, the 
state of their reflective districts. 

An extract from the last report of the proceedings, 
n^ll exhibit the present actual state of this excellent 
institution. 

*' In presenting to the public a report of their pro- 
ceedings, the directors have ranch pleasure in an- 
nouncing to its friends, that it still continues to realise 
their most sangune expectations, and that the manner 
in irfaich they have been enabled to meet the den^ds 
of the last year, has powerfully strengthened in their 
minds the conviction of its excellence, and of its being 
at once the most efficient and the least expensive that 
can in their opinion be adopted. The increase which 
has taken place in the expenditure, will, they trust, 
like its cause be only temporary ; and it deserves to 
be noticed, that, while a legal provision, wherever it 
has been introduced, has invariably tended to increase 
the number of the poor, during the whole eleven 
years that the Voluntary Association has been in opera- 
tion in this parish, with the exception of one or two 
instances, as easily accounted for as last year's increase^ 
the number pf the poor and the money expended in 
their support has been gradually diminishing." 

The number of poor, and the sum paid to them, 
monthly, from April, 1826, to April, 1827, is 
as follows :-*« 

Distributed to 210 Poor, in April, .... £46 15 6 

, ^210 May, 40 17 

, 205 June, 44 16 6 

, 201 July, 48 7 a 

214 .... August, .... 60 18 6 

1 182 .— ^ September,* ... 38 6 

«. ^214 Oct 48 13 
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2)ifttrib«t»dto221PoQi^jxi Jfnu -51 % 3 

...829 — Dec 6» 10 6 

228 Jan. 49 12 6 

■j nji » '^ 9--^ F«b.t 46 6 

T-., 234 T„rT VWN - • • ► «8 JIS^ 

The average e^cpepotr of iJie paupers on the liat of 
a^eAm^^atitm If n^wrljr Q09 «bUluigiin4aptiU)j^ but 
i^ this nni^r the chil(}iyi» on A# Uft are not inif 
cjitt^ed; thenameaof thepai^ratf orpertPiiabjrwboDi 
they are kept being only (?nt(ere)d in tb« booi^ : W^ce 
lA^te .enQoneratedj the averi^e expenoe would be con. 
side rably jie^s. 

The months marked with an asterisk^ are the two 
in which the funds arising from Reid's mortification 
are distributed; those of the poor, on tbatlist^ did not 
receive their usual Allowance from the asspciation. 

During the last year t|ier^ have bepn twenty^nine 
deaths aod seventy-two -new applications ; of which 
twenty received temporary assistance, and ti^e rem^- 
der continue 09 ^ list. 

BECBIPTfi AND BXP]SNDITURS. 

MMCMJPTS. 

TTo balance lit ]|Mty^*9 9ettknyatt» .... ££9 2 104 

...^Gash reoeiyed fium fneus )0f kst year, . . 34 1 6 

"..,..,.;,.>;> received from Jb^tQis* suljuscnptioos, • 343 3 1 

._.,, - j-r-r recetved from housebolden* ditto, • • 143 5 3 

- receiyed from Queen Ann-stfeet congr^a* 

tion, iD<sluding iiew^yeax't calkedaB, • • ^3 4 2 

, ^ jy^»f!ilf«nmilhalmAWi-jifc«M»t tvm ^w»^utinn j 11 19 8^ 

^..^r>..>.>^ aeqeivcd froy l^elicf n^«yeaT> ^solfajotyw, 6 
.^..^^^....^^/iQcdyed from Chapel of Ease .4jLtto> • . 6 11 24 
^^,,^rn- — recdyed from Maygate chapd^ .... 4 15 6 
r ,jrr,rrr- recclyed froffl Original Bnrgher ditto, .330 
\^..«^^Hceiyedfromeftkt8ofpa«pen, ... 3 19 3} 

Toua BWP*»» ^^^^ ^ ^ 

N 3 
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By Cash distributed to the poor, <£692 17 9 

\.m^^»^^ paid for oeffiDS and fnneral espeneei, • . 13 14 (^ 
»,^,^^^^ paid for candles, recdpts, postago, &c. . . 1 4 1( 
^ ^ ^^^^^-pBJA for cases of incidental distress, . .250 
^^^^^^^ paid for expences of collecting and management, 25 
^^^^^^^ paid for making two lists of Reid*8 mortification, 110 

^^^.^^^paid for officer^s salary, ; 2 2 

^^.«,^^,. p aid for printing report, && 3 8 

Total Expenditure, £641 1M04 

Balance against the Association, jC31 6 34 

Arrears due at this date, • . • £32 13 3 

Such is the present state of this Association^ and the 
Directors thus conclude their sensible address to the 
public. "They do not feel themselves called on, here, 
to enter into the arguments either for or against a 
legal assessment, but they beg leave to call the Mten- 
tion of their fellow-parishioners to the annexed extract 
from the supplementary report of the committee of the 
General Assembly, on the. management of the poor in 
Scotland ; * and to express their conviction, that it is 
only by the unanimous and continued encouragement 

* Avierage proportion of Paupers to the population 

of Scotland, is - 1 to 29, 9-10<Jk« 

Ditto to parishes assessed, lto32, d-lOtib 

Ditto to parishes unassessed, - - - . • 1 to 35, 4«10tiU 
Average expense of maintaining the poor in Scot- 
land, per week, 1«»3^ 

Ditto to parishes assessed, 2t. M, SJ&tfu 

Ditto to parishes nnassessed, Sd.B^\2ths. 
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given to thu voluntary sdieme of provi«rfn^iP»whic*h 
cherishes and preservesy both on the part of the giver 
and receiver, the character of charity,— that this parish 
can be preserved from those frightful and accumulate 
ing e\il8, which seem to be inseparable from a legal 
assessment." 

The Fraternity of Guildry, besides subscribing five 
pounds five shillings, annually, to the Foluniari^ 
Assoeiation, give from their funds, weekly or monthly 
allowances to decayed members and widows, and in 
this manner their annual revenue is expended. 

There is likewise a Female Beneficent Soctettf. It is 
managed by a committee of Matrons, the objects ^of 
their benevolence are poor widows, and females in 
distressed circumstances. 

Each incorporation gives small sums to poor widows 
belonging to its trade, in proportion to the state of its 
funds. 

Banks. 

There are two Banking Offices in the town; that of 
the bank of Scotland, established in 1781 ; and that of 
the Commercial bank which began here in 1812. 

There was likewise formerly a branch of the 
British Linen Company, begun in 1804 ; but it was 
removed some years ago* 

Savings* JBank^ 

This was begun here twelve years ago, and is in a 
thriving state. Whatever has a tendency to promote 
the welfare of the lower orders of society ought to be 
patronized and encouraged; and the institution in this 
place is well calculated to promote this end. During 
the twelve years it has been in operation it has given 
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entire Mtial^en to all ^onoerii^, m tlieve hat never 
been tke.mest dtstent hint of disaontent expressed bj 
any pvereon, but many thankful acknowledgeoMBts of 
the benefits it hat beep the neant of afibrdiBf, 

The affkirs of the Savings' Bank are managed by a 
Governor, with ten extraordinary and twelve ordinary 
Pirectoft, and a Treasurer. Their tot^l atsett at 
present amount nearly to £2,500. 

Abstract Staiemeni qfjhe Dwfferfnlin^ Smi%g^ Sonk, 

2XHh Apni, 1837. 
Cash this day de|HMked wMi tht CoBuntrdii Bank 

of Scotland, £2410 

IiiiorestdttebydieiiaB^fttraadNov.laaMoattfaApcilfaS 18 11 
pub in the TmtiMvr^^ilW • ,..^... 4 6 7 

Total assets, 2467 5 6 

Duetothedepositer8,mcludiDglDtereitasV8tateinent,e448 7 104 

£^ 17 74 
The above sum of £96 17 7i ^as ^^®n gained ia 
the course of twelve years, on the fractional sums lets 
than the sums that bear jone faal^tenny per month of 
interfist,i9B4 oa ^l^ l^pip^ipal time leas ^jhan a u^o^th. 
Thf^jpi^ it also a number ^vmii swm of inti^esit due to 
the d^f»o^it9r9^ wbe» <^kfr buying A-^wp oui; tk^ dst 
fwitt, haw Wt ^ftg^w9if^ iwd^ f^ the j#teKeBt after 
it Ji^aiae daofi. 

Interest leodved and due by tlie Contmaroisl flpx^ 

from 1st May to 30th April, 1827* • £108 18 10 
Treasurer's salary, 4 par csttU 18 2 

Pfllcer's -eatery, I I 

Stationary, 6 4 

Cleaning ^e Town-house, candles, &e. 4 13 13 4 

w ii I J W tfLH i 

d^ 5 
Intei!6Stdue«ot|ie4f;p(ffU^nb 93 17 54 

SAviBgi>nlBteNiltlMvt Hiewiiwd^peMey £t 4 4)4 
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Post Office. 

The rorciuie derived firam the Post Office, in anj 
town« u the bert criterion of the amount of business tran- 
sicted there and in its vicinity. Prior to the beginning 
of the present centurj the annual revenue of the Post 
Office here, was, not much beyond £300. It has since 
increased greatly ; partly owing to the rise in the rate 
of postage, but chi^y to a greater extenslveness of 
business, especially in manufactures. 

Gross Revenue ff the Post Office, from 1804— 182& 

1804, vpwsfdB of 0M 

1806 780 

1806 800 

1807 • • • ttOO 

1808 800 

1809 900 

1810 960 

1811 • • • . 960 

1818 ^. • 1000 

1819 10^ 

1814 „M,i'. 

1815 , • . . 

1816 1141 8 10 

1817 1031 18 6 

1818 1038 16 H 

1819 1017 17 6 

18^ .....,•..,«... 1108 4 1 

1821 1014 19 8 

1822 1009 2 1 

1823 1009 2 I 

1824 . - 1867 19 34 

1836 1178 11 

1826 , . 1240 10 lOi 
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Waraa U tk fiMt neceuai^i of U£»; aad' to siifipHs tii€ 
wants of a Urge community with asuffieient qiMoalit^ 
vf this fliudy in a pure and wholesome iikate> ougbs to 
be the paramount care of aM those intrusted wi^ the 
management of pubHc affairs. DuufiBnaiine^ rvcv' 
siace it became a tow^ of anj ^ai^^ haa bem iwry 
seantQy syppHed with wa^ea. This has be^ p«t|y 
oooasioned bj the nameroua coal»pi%i in i|8 vichuAyiy 
the drains or levels of which, cut the subterraneous 
veins, and draw that water into* their own channels, 
which woiijd otherwise &4v^ |iscep4^ ^ ih^ surface, 
and formed springs^ As the. monastery, even at its 
height, consisted but of a small number of persons, 
and as. In ancient times, die village dependant on them 
had but; few inhabitants, of course the qus^tity of 
w^ter requisite for their use needed to be b^ compar- 
atively (|m#lL We may be assured that th^ monks, 
who poaseised b«th skill, and the meana of applying 
it to osefu! purposes, were in no want of excellent 
water. There Is no doubt they had wella dug in 
convenient sitqa^ns, as well as the more scanty and 
distant piqp^ly of natural founti^ns. F^r G^v|ng their 
mills, they had two adjoining, rivulets, besides the 
sheet of water, covering a space of above thitity acres, 
ancioitly called Mancur, but how the lofim-ibcA, 
about i| mile tp the north. When the tpwn in- 
creased in nuifibers, a mill-lead was constructed, 
which qpnyeyoA ^h^ water ta a large rea^rvpif within 
the town, called the 4am^ These-is nadoubt that thia 
was a great pablk advantage, but' the town-loch, in 
seasons of great drought, is totally dry for several 



months ; 8d thlict ifi vvcihxh^ i^itte ifftds (then to feibso* 
lute BCifrdty 6f water, tod Afe «aifty ittpply was 
ifc'itrMnely utoWholesotae. Wttli flitte resoUHicd, 
howevct-, togethier with WeBs dug l3y "individti^U, the 
inhaftnt^ufifts tekde the best shift they cetiM, While they 
we¥e eoHnpatatiwly £eW in Tixtttk^t, Yii^d pet4itip8 !n^ 
6rer •festirfious in taste r'btit wh«i, Wfthin the last 
%htjrt)r'a Injured years, Ihe {ifbprtdalidti had vastly 
increased, and was yeaHy (rfereasifig, 'fh^^i'e ardse ail 
abs^ote necessity \o teve a prcqfwrtional Snd-ease 
ofwwter. 

TTieineaBs to wWfdi rettoiirse Was had to procure 
'ttih necessary incftose, ate ihiniitely detftiled by the 
iJite tev. Mt FeVnie, a tialttve of the town, who posti^f^ 
3fed airperior opp<9i^unities of local ^knowledge ; and 
We tattindt do better than make the folltming extracts 
fitrtn his Work:«^ 

*' It appears that ^bout seventy years ago, send long 
hefore that period, the in/habitants of ttis ^lace were 
hvtt \ery poorly phpbvicted with Water, both with "re- 
gard to qntktttity and quality. 'To remove so gretft 
an mconvetiieftce'thc'town-cotincfl, the girildry, and 
the incorporations, in 1754, resolved to have wsEter 
eoeveyed into thf^^own in leaden pipes. He Head- 
wM, alias %L Masgaret's wvll, (only about a mile 
ihstn tHe borough) was foed upon ms the wnaat ^ligi« 
bletfoaxitain, and wms'd(^eined,'8t fintt, folly capable of 
yielding an adequate supply of water. 

'* The execution of this scheme was intrusted to a 
eomtnittee, tx^nsiatiilg of p&vaaB ^apponited by ^e 
%0vn»c9mttcily the gnildry, and the eight incorpora- 
liianB. The pipes having been kid, imd a reservoir^ 
t>vih In the town, the inhabitantf, in 1765, were fiir- 
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tiished with water from the north and sou* bead* 
wells; but the quantity obtained in the time oJF 
drought was found to be insufficient; Notwithstandii^ 
the subsequent exertions of the committee to increa^ 
the supply^ a scarcity of water was still experienced, 
and continued to be felt for many ycats. The old 
committee for executing the. water-scheme, demitted 
their office in 1744, and were succeeded by one s«jWy 
appointed by the town*council. 

" In 1797, it was determined to. have recourse to 
the Caimcubie springs, situate in the town moor;, 
and accordingly in the following year, the water 
arising from these (and which proved abundaift) was 
conveyed in wooden pipes of three inches diameter^ 
till it reached the HeadwelU Thus, at last, was there 
obtained a sufficient supply of an article so necessary 
to the ordinary perposes of life, and which contributes 
so much to cleanliness and comfort. 

<'In 1805»such. of the inhabitants as wished the 
conveniency, were permitted (upon complying with 
the terms prescribed) to have private pipes for their 
own use ; and a considerable number of houses have 
been provided with this useful accommodation. 

*< The Committee, in 1806, resolved to substitute a 
cast-iron pipe, of four inches diameter, in place of the 
leaden <me, of only two indies, which conveyed the 
water from the Headwellto the riaervoir; and this 
improvement was completed on the second of 
February, 1807- 

" It is proper to mention, that the water, Within 
these few years, has been greatly meliorated by means 
of filtering pits : two small ones are placed so as to 
receive the Caimcubie springs, and another of larger 
dimensions at a small distance from the reservoir. 
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tW Clterii^pitt were, ^«cistect in 1810^ by Mr 
Andrew Jahastone^ o^ Qla^gom ; and firom that time • 
bave ooQtiniied to produce a xeoiairkable change^ far 
tlie belter, on the quality of the water* . 

" Although it is sometiiiieB Jiecenary tp diut the 
PfMs belonging to «Qme yam^iboilers, and tho^e per- 
taining to brewers, yet th^re is now, at all sesaqns, 
ladi a supply of. water as is amply sufficient to answer 
erery domestic purpose for which it may be required 
on the part of the. inhabitants. The quantity of 
firat^ 4^1ivered into the reservoir (exqept in time of 
drought) is at the average rate of fifteen £nglish 
gallons every minute^ or 21,600 in the twenty-four 
hours* 

'' At the commencement of the Water-scheme in 
1764, and during the years 1765*66-67-68, subscrip- 
tions for carrying it into effect, were received from 
the town council, the guildry, the incorporations^ and 
other communities of the borough, and from indivi- 
duals, to tbe amount of £1,000 : It likewise appears, 
that there was a general meeting of the burgesses and 
inhabitants, who agreed to an assessment for the same 
purpose. 

'' For the privil^g;e of having pipes, the brewers en« 
gaged to pay fifty pounds, annually, for six years af- 
ter Martinmas, 1764, at the rate of one penny for 
each shilling of ale excise; and in case of any short- 
coming at the year's end, the balance to be paid in 
terms of the rule of assessment :— They continued 
to pay according to. this plan, till 1767, when the bond 
they had granted was cancelled, and a new Scheme 
adopted ; part of which was, that they should pay a 
yearly rent for their pipes; a practice which is still 
continued, 

O 
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"The whole expenStute on the Water-fichemc, 
pireceding 6th November, 1774, amouiited tcF* 
£1,748 : 13 : lOd. ft-Kths. 

" The cast-iron pipe, from the Headwell to the 
reservoir, cost £638 : 17 :— expense of making a 
tract for the pipes, &c, £146 : 7 : 9,— in whole, 
£785 : 4 : 9. The old leaden pipe and appur- 
tenances were sold for £578 : 3 : 3.* 

*^ What follows is a description of the jfUering-pitj 
situate near the reservoir : It is twenty-seven feet 
long, by nine in breadth, and nine feet deep. The 
bottom is filled with broken whin-stones to the height 
of two fefet ; above the whin-stones there is a stratum 
of coarse water-gravel, nine inches thick ; the middle 
part is a bed, or stratum of sea sand, of the thickness 
of about four and an half feet; and the upper, or re- 
maining part of the pit is another stratum of coarse 
water-gravel. The pipe from the iteadwell, contain- 
ing the whole column of water, terminates in the 
bottom of the pit, and the purified water is conveyed 
from the top of it, into the reservoir. There is an 
easy method of cleansing the filtering pit." 

There was lately an improvement made on the 
filter, by which one thousand additional gallons of 
water are daily received. 

But, since that period, there has been a very con- 
siderable accession to the population of the town ; 
and in the space of twenty years, the cast-iron pipe 
has become so incrusted with various mineral matter, 
deposited from the water, as t© render it incapable of 
conveying an adequate supply. The original calibre 

* Minutes of the Water-scheme committee. 



€ff foar indieg, now only deliven one inch and a half 
of wateYtf This defect has been very seriously felt of 
kte years;. «nd there wa^ ms has been usual in all ages 
amongst unreasonable people, an outcry raised against 
die pubBcaadiorities^ as if they could have comman- 
fkd waiter aMhdr wffl. But, besides, although the 
ippeiraie even thoroughly cleaYised from its mineral 
matter, the GaimculMe springs alone are not copious 
enough to supply the quantity requsite for the wants 
of the present population. Aware of thi^, by c^Icula- 
tisnasw^ as by experience, the Water-committee 
aboutfive years ago-dug a tank (nt pond in the neighs 
bonchoodof the springs, to collect all the surface and 
other water which might run into it. This pond 
was, last year, much enlarged, and is now capable of 
containing 3,000,000 of. gallons. It communicates. 
With the main pipe througli a lateral one, so that by 
means of this important auxiliary, there are delivered at 
the reservoir 20,000 gallons per day. Still, this quan- 
tity is found too scanty for the multiplied wants of the 
community'^; and further means are in contemplation, 
for inGre£^dng it to such a degree, as shall be fully: 
adequate to the exigence^ of the public* The first of 
these U to have the pipe cl^red of its impeding ih« 
crostation j and the second is to increase the velocity 
of the run, by laying the pipe on a more inclined plane 
than it is at present. The expense of these improve- 
menta iaicatimated«t £400; to be raised by volun- 
Uty sabsGription. - If, after* all, diese expedients 
are not found sufficient, some further measures must 
be devised. 
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Trade and Manufactures^^ 

. Thkkb are eight incorpofated trades ia tbe ImigEt^ 
^ the head of which id the deacon coiHrener. The 
present number of the members of each trade is aa 
follows ; besides those in Pittencrieffl 



Smiths, 1& 

Weavers, 130 

Wrights, 34 

■ Taylora, 12 



8hoe-makeni«.*»«. S2 

fiakers^ ,«« 13 

Alasons, .,.^.14 

Bleshers, ^^...d 



Thei^ncorporation laws against intruders are strict-^ 
\y enforced ; and no unqualified tradesman is p^mit* 
ted to do any work within the limits of the burgh, or 
to bring into it any finished work, without purchasing 
liberty from the respective trade. 

Tbere are four breweries, which supply the town 
and surrounding villages with strong ale, porter, and 
small beer. The dudes to government are paid every 
six weeks. The quantity of barley thus consumed is 
about twen^-five hundred bolla yearly. This barleys 
may be said to be fdl grown in the immediate 
district* 



. There are wcnrks or manufiurtui^.of vaisiQU8.kiDda. 
carried on here, some of them tQ a considerable extept. 

There i» an iron and brass Foundry, which employa 
about thirty men. 

There |s a hard Soap.work> which manu&ctured 
last year 216,282 fibs. 
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There ire tbree nuiaafSietarera of lUmceor one of 
%boai woflu up, ftiiniaBlly^ -abore tOflOO lbs. 

There are three Candle«worki|» that carry on aa 
extensive trade. 

The Tan-work does business to a considerable 
extent. 

There is a .Rope»work on a small scale; and in the 
naghbourhood Acre is a Brick-work. 



The Linen Trade. 

The Linen Trade^ in its various . branchesj has, 
from aa early period^ been the .staple manufacture of 
this. town. . ^he first process in this trade is the spin- 
ning of the yarn from the dressed flax of the raw 
material. Before the introduction of machinery the 
yam iised was of course all hand-spun, and brought 
from many and even distant parts of the country; and, 
even at present^ a considerable quantity of thfe yarn' 
woven here is thus produced. But that spun by 
maehioery has such advantages ove^ the small wheel,' 
in respect of cheapTies» and equality in the fabric, that 
this brandi of domestic economy is in a great measure 
annihilated. 

Spinntfiff MtUs. 

The BrucefieU Spinning Ccmpany is the oldest 
established here. The flax spun at this mill is from 
two lip to fbur lbs. per spindle^ which is chiefly used in 
die tnanufiuture of table lineii^ sheetings, drills, &c. 
The tow is sptm Into yam of fbur, five, and six fts. per 
O 3 
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spindle^ for slw^tingj imo idgilt ftt« dttcSy Ibr 
osnaburgs for eiepiirUlioii; and into fifteen and us* 
teen fbs. fox cotton bagging. There are generally 
about two hundred people employed at this mill^ viz. 
about sixty men and women, and otle hundred and 
Ibrty boys and girls. 

The Mid^MiU makes yams cUefly fdr the Ounfena^ 
Uite trade: it is of trarious' degrees : of ifini^easy and 
the nupiber of persons employed, is between fyny 
and fifty. 

At Harey^hrae Mill different yams are spun for 
the manufacture of white, and colQured threads; for 
table linens, diapers, tickings, sheetings, towelings, 
and plain linens ; for shirting, from fine yam, four 
hanks in the pound and upwards. There are about 
two hundred persons employed here, consisting of 
men and wom^, with a small proportion of children. 

At the MilUfori Spiniditg Mill, the grist of yams 
spun is from one to four tt>s. per spindle, and are ad^^K 
ted for figured and .i>lain linen, ticks, driUs, sheetings,, 
threads, and for every, purpose where superior qusli* 
ty is required ; this being the only miU in the eouitty 
of Fife, that prepares with English-joiade GM 
machinery* There are employed between forty and 
fifty hands, chiefly men and women. 

At Bahmle 3fttt the yam spun i& chiefly from two 
to four lbs. manufactured at Dunfermline into coarse 
goods. 

The CUif^acres Spinning Mitt employs about /iity 
hands, and spins much the same kind of yarOj. and 
fpr the same purpoites ai the. other mills. 



" Weatfy^ Table Zinen. 

; X^« Mt ia of coDttderable antiquity ia Duofenn*: 
lixie. It began originally with the manufacturing of 
ticka und checks^ which seem to have bjten carried on 
to a considerable extent, even above a century ago. 
The table-linen first manufactured here was of that 
coarse descriptiou, called huclh^i^buck, and. vulgarly 
hag't^UfOg, and to it succeeded diaper^, a more elegant 
fabric. This waa followed^ in course of timye^ b^ 
damask, the richest and most ingenious kind of table* 
linen. The introduction of damask into the trade 
here, seems fairly to be due to James Blake, who ap» 
pears to have been an arUaan of much ingenuity.. 
He is reported to have gone to Edinburgh, where 
the damask manufacture was carried on to a certain 
extent He had address enough to gain admittance 
into some of the work-shops there, (an admittance 
not easily obtained ; for in those days^ every thing in 
the arts was kept secret,) and through force of memo* 
ry brought off the mechaiiism of the damask loom. 
He afterwards wrought the insignia of the trade in 
silk»damask, and some coats of arms« in linen, for 
gentlemen's families. There is to this day a servet, 
or table-napkin, preserved in perfect condition^ which 
was wrought by him in 1719.* 

• Xhit napkin Mems to contun bothacoat of anas^and a view 
oCft gntkBDoao'a manaion. Tbeoe ia in the eenire alaigeboase o£ 
five stories ; in othef parts there are smaller buildings, like offices ; 
while in another compartment there are the figures of a horse, a. 
imicom, and a monkey, widi yartous mettos, two of which are, 
H>rtunam^ eaummgueseqtari and, Quidgraviut edHn, Januarjf 
^, 1640. There is another wb;ch cannot be bitaOie^y made- 
out. Tbe data ofweann^^ 1719, also inwoven. This napkin if. ia 
possession of Mr Lawence WiUon; Mid«iniU. . 
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Janaes Bbke wrangbt in-Aat pm of die bid abbey, 
now oeoii|^ed as a watch-house ; and along with him 
John Beveridge and John Oilmour, of the Bftfceflbld 
tt^s, had lIlrewiBe looma ia the damage dejfietrtniilht 
of the trade, ther^. Afterwards/DavidMacki^eaMed* 
oh the damask trade itnder the patronage of old cli^ 
Black. He had three looms in this branchy ^i^dl 
were theii reckoned a great stoek^ David CanipbeA 
came to the t6Wn bbout 1760, and carried on the iTtHiflC 
ttsde to a great exteht; He made a fortime Of £^660; 
and retired to Edinburgh. 2Ir Stark succeeded' 
David Campbell, and mounted several datnask looin^ 
at thfe 'Spittal ; every Successor nmking- various im-* 
provements on this manufacture^ in addition to those 
of his predecessor. : * - 

About sixty years ago, there might have been about' 
ten or twelve damask looms in the town': six or seven 
belonging to David Bonat, and four or five to Sanders 
Harley ; and sometimes three persons joined to obtain 
one loom> aJs a joint stock. 

The patterns, at this period, almost invariably con* 
sisted of the British flag, the Scotish arms, and of 
gentlemen's coats of arms. Flowers^ bird^ animals,. 
and landsci^^s, were not yet introduced. 

In 1778 a new epoch conimenced in the trad^, by 
the introduction of the j^^ shuttle, by the late Mr John, 
Wilson, Bridge-street Before ite use, in broad webs; 
the ahuttle was thfown by one man, and catched on thtt 
other side by another, while the man on the loom' per* 
formed his part* This was a tedious and expensive 
process; but by meana of the fiy shuttle, one maa 
did the work of ihveeb 

After llie introdacdon of the tkbleJinen manu&c* 
ture, it was osual for the tradesmen lo work during ' 
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at tidu «ad Amim, ivditi tfa# 
H uUe^Miiea. ThfB wtb^ w«» 
> IliHliid in • field m the AV»ayHPMk' ^^^^^ 
to tbis digr b oOImI Oe M«dL Tiie water ttied wat 
thetuiUlMd; but aa thaa waltmias iiiipm«« wlifio a 
moTB rafinad taala raqoitcd a tkore ioomy wUmmmm 
ftc y a di ^ the home^bleachuig wa4 f^inquWied, and 
a|iaier BMde of whitaniog tht ddh wat aoitght for> 
where the water was dear and ttncontaminated^ 
During that period the lalet were made partly 'at 
home, at the fiiirt, but dddly at Edinbargh, Olasgow« 
Kirkcildy, and other townt aroitncL The goods used 
to be evried thither in bales on horseback. 

About sixty years ago the London trade was opened 
up ; and this extensive mart gave a new impetus to 
the table4inen mannihctare here, which has con- 
tinned ever since. . 

- The rate of wages may be guessed when it ia 
slated, that, aboot Mj years ^o, a good weaver, with 
his Oord-drawer, could make thirty pounds in the 
year. 

Ill 1788 about nine hundred looms were employed 
in the table-linen trade here; and in 1793 they 
atnoonted to about twelve hundred. There are at 
present aboot seventeen hundred looms in the town 
and neighbouring villages. 

In 1803 Mr David Bonar obtained a. patent for Ills 
improvement of the damask-loom mounting. Th^ 
trade of the town pnrdiased this patent from him for 
dx hundred pounds. Sometime afterwards^ the late 
Mr John Fhilp made a further improvement upon 
Bonnar^a prindple; and PhOp's plan is now universally 
adopted throughout the trade ; but the original and 
mam Invention belongs to Bonar. 



''Ai.tibe MMfte^ of ttU^lin^ni uaMiiir.ihiit4hii« 
Xin Ui«.o(MirM of time) hiy means of diSeraBti iamOif 
tkmb^m.9Maa9:amdg&^ At firs V.tbe minitf^AliiDt 
glwenSlf fwiiiiiriwi of single iuhI d^hk dli&gelv ssUob 
lUffieMl fiwi eacb ether, merely m, the. tcautaw,^ 
or twed of the doth. In working iheae cUa|pet^ tbrqe 
pcttona wdvr nec^aaury;. two in thk op^ntin^ 
ire«TiQf> one. of ikva at each ted of M^hatia.caUe4.^ 
% / the. shuttle bauag thtewn tbroagh the ivebp&eor 
Ae tme to the other-: the tlurd perstm ^toqd aitiihe; 
aide of the loom, and drew not osc^. the shed &» tkuL 
pattern, but also that of the shuttle ; and was named 
the cord-Cramer* But an invention was fiUscevered^i 
which completely ifuperaeded the necessity pf haying 
a (2ord-drawer ; and by means of which, diapers were 
woven, by two persons^ with the same facility and. 
expedition, as when three were employed. 

" Afterwards, another species of diapf|r Wi^ intrp* 
duced, called &aci>Aar»e«« ,* the faluric being Aei Bene 
with that of double diaper, but differing from it in re- 
spect of the pattern, which was five times more extei^ 
sive. The looms for weaving back-harness were 
mounted in such a way as not to require a cord-drawer ^ 
but the mode of raising the patterns was totally diflTe- 
rent from that invented for the diaper, and atten4ed 
with a great deal of trouble to the two tradesmeoi^. 
(particularly in dianging the patterns) they being 
previously obliged to commit them to memory. This, . 
at an average, required four day's labour, but in re» 
lation to individuals, more or less time, according to 
the strength of their memories, and the nature of 
the patterns.* 

' * These |Mittemg oootistfid of small flowers, spn^ leaves^ te^ 
ihiskiy flaoad Qo ths weW 
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* ^'At Ais time, diere wak a fcw Tboins ^tted 'up 
AJf imiring single noA dkmble dsmad^ : the clotK of 
the-iMf^wss the same as dmble dispef, or back^ 
Inirhess f fmt the douhle damask of a much' stouter ' 
fi^iVfe than the single, and shewing the pattern much 
Ix^Ider: In working these damasks, die labour of' 
three persons was then requisite,— 4wo of tiiem being 
^m^loyed as weavers, and the other as a cbrd-drawer. 

" Diapers, back-harness^ and. damask, continued to 
be wov^n in the manner which has been mentioned, 
till the introduction of what is called the Jly •shuttle : 
by this invention, a single tradesman was enabled to 
work diaper and back-harness without any assistance \ 
whatever ; and to weave damask, with the aid of a 
cord-drawer. The next invention in the abridgement 
of labour, was the weaving of damask without the aid 
of a cord-drawer : this, at first, did not extend to 
patterns on a large scale; but has since been improved, 
so as to comprehend those of the largest size. At the 
same time an invention was fallen upon which, in 
working back-harness, produced the patterns on the 
web in an easy and expeditious manner ; and com- 
pletely relieved the tradesman from the trouble of 
committing them to memory. An improvement has 
lately been introduced for, putting damask patterns 
on the Bymholt : this reduces the former expense, 
two thirds. 

" Thus, owing to successive inventions, all the 
different kinds of table-linen, diaper, back-harness, 
and damask, are now woven by one person, and with 
as much expedition and ease, as originally by three."* 

• Fernie's history of DunfermliDe, page 53. 
About forty years ago, the weavers, in o;der to procure dresu 
ftiog for their webs, generally took oat-meul &eeds and emersed 
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Aboiit four or fivt years ag<^ ibt value of*ll|i«iMe« 
linea aimiMtty jnanufaetuied here, exceeded £10(MMMK 
There has been of late yeaca a diminutien of the q^Mi« 
tity ppodttced, aa the atock of goods bad aceninulated 
beyond the demand. Indeed the trade here has been 
in a very depressed state for the last twdve monthly .awl 
Dunfennline has partdcen of the gena-al cjlaouty* 
The causes of this depression were over^productiQD-^ 
the general distrust of crediti common to the whole 
country— and especially^ as regards Dunfermline^ the 
large importations of German table-linen. The al- 
teration of the old import-duty to forty per cent. 
ad valorem, gave a sad shock to the prosperity of the 
town ; fbr, during the short interval^ between the al- 
teration of the duty and its re-establishment^ an im- 
mense stock of German goods were poured into 
England^ the effects of which still continue to be felt 
here. When that stock shall have been disposed o£, 
a heavy load will be removed from the trade, 
and it will probably recover its former elasticity. It 
has been felt, by woful experience/that if the restric- 
tion-law were removed) and a free trade allowed, or 
indeed were there any alteration whatever, savea still 
more protecting duty, that Dunfermline would be 
annihilated. 

The sales are chiefly effected in London ^ but be- 
sides these and a small quantity of goods exported, 

tfaem for some days in water ; afterwards the water was strained 
oflT the seeds, and mixed with flour, and the miztore boiled tiU it 
came to a proper thickneas: this was not onlj ezpensiTe, bnt 
tended to harden the yam too much : since that period, poutoea 
have been employed ; which, besides being cheaper, answer the 
purpose much better. It has of late been discovered, by a French 
Chemist, that by addmg muriate of lime to the dressing, the loom 
may be placed in a dry apartment, and yet the yam work welL 
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Aere mre a Buraber of aatesmen and hawken; who 
tnv>A over everj part of the khigdonij and annaally 
disfxtte of a great quaiitiQr of table-linen, bdtll fine 
end coarse. 

The Boafd of Tmstefes fixr Manufactares^ &c. 
gives annual premiams for the best ispecimens of tables 
linen exhibited ; and also for the most elegant patterns 
adapted for it. ^ • • . 

For maiiy ^ears die patterns were mostly conceived 
in a wretched taste, were ill-drawn, and utterly unfit 
to compete with foreign specimens. It could not 
be otherwise. They were executed in a /srreat measure 
by native' operatives, who had rather more taste and 
ingenuity than a mere weaver, but 'wanted those 
various endowments that are requisite iti this imagi- 
native and tasteful branch of art. These endowments 
are of a high order, and difficult of attainment ; and 
those artists who possess them, require a proportional 
remuneration. Besides, damask patterns cannot be 
executed without a mechanical knowledge of the 
mounting and operi^tion of the loom, which is com- 
plicated and demands a previous study. With this 
study, and the drudgery of colouring, it would not be 
easy to find artists to submit to the terms held out. 

There surely might be methods devised, to abridge 
the fatiguing labour of colouring the patterns, which 
would greatly diminish the expenoe, and render the 
art of pattern-drawing much more interesting, as 
being tKen confined to the exercise of invention alone. 

In a manufacture of this kind, variety of pattern is 
essentially necessary. The trade could not always 
continue with the British flag, &c. Of course, as they 
saw that the mechanism of the Ipom was capable of 

P 
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bringing out Any object whatever^ that was properly 
applied to it> they made their patterns to consist of 
flowers^ and fruits^ and birds ; objects fitted to please 
the fancy and eye. This was a happy diange from 
the^^ system^ no doubt; but their first attempts at 
imitating these objects were truly floundering and 
ridiculous. The failure in imitating natural objects 
was owing to a want of skill in drawing ; in which 
Scotland was far behind at that period. Besides^ 
nature was not studied ; she was despised ; the ob« 
ject was to have some large hideous figures^ which 
were meant to represent flowers; something to catch 
the vulgmr eye : nature was reckoned too tame^ too 
unobtrudingy too insignificant ; it was monsters that 
were wanted ; and monsters they had in abundance, 
never recognised in any bolanka. 

The late John Thomson of Drumsheugh^ was an 
artist of very considerable talents and taste. He fur« 
uished patterns for the trade here, in which there was 
as near an imitation of nature as his narrow resources 
permitted. But he was what is called a mannerist in 
the pictorial world, and he had no variety of fancy. 
Every pattern was a copy of the preceding one, with 
some slight variation. 

It is only within these few years, that the manufac- 
turers ceuld be persuaded to follow nature in their 
patterns. There was prior to that period still a 
longing for the monstrous— something to strike by its 
size, or its ouimof^tke^wayness; while taste and nature 
were wholly neglected, nay, even despised and utterly 
rejected. 

About twenty years ago, if an artist suggested, that 
the patterns then used were unnatural and of course 
absurd, and^did not keep.pase with the other fancy 
manufacturers of the country ;«««if he told them that a 
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19086 in dodi dioold be 8 oppy of a rose in the g«rd 
ibalA woven tree $hoald imitate a tree of the field; 
and that a bird perched on it should bear a relative 
proportion fo that tree ; he was not understood^ (to 
say the legist) apd of course not encouraged.-**Hi8 
ideas were Reckoned too refined for practice, and not 
fitted for the toide. It was in vain to reason on the 
subject. They were *' sworn to their idols/' and so 
,was he ; and what else could be expected, but that 
this artist disgusted by their ignorant obstinacy, and 
utter want of true taste, should leave them to make 
die best they could of their old system. 
^ In consequence of the art of drawing, (that i^, 
laying from ^nature) having made such progress^ 
nothing but what is natural will now succeed in any 
manufacture whatever : monsters of every kind are 
banished. Whatever be the object of imitation, there 
must be a strict adher^xice to the real qualities of that 
object. 

The dnnask loom is capable of bringing out any 
subject whatever; whetlier flowers, fruits, animals, 
acenes in hndscape, or in battle. It is a Proteus that 
can appear either as a bee sucking a flower, or as 
Alexander sacking Persepolis. 

It waa long imagined, as it is yet by too many, that 
nodung is suitable for damask patterns but flowers 
and fruits,' with an occasional bird; and of course 
iitde eiae was admitted. This restriction confined 
tfae'pattem-drawer within too narrow tx>unds, and 
caused a tame monotony, and continual copying of 
himlelf, that was tiresome and uninteresting. 

This nazrow view of the fitness of subjects for da« 
mask patterns, is contradicted by taking a glance at 

P2 
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any other figured maiiufiu^iire of the present age. 
Look at printed cottons^ and what do you find ;<'^6u 
find there every object in nature^ animate and inani* 
mate^ represented in all their various aspects ; but 
besides these^ you will find the tu^ions of living beings 
of various kinds brought into view^ and every class 
represented as performing those functions peculiar 
to them. 

It is the same in every other branch of fai»cy 
manufacture; in pottery — in foundry casts— and in 
the sOver trade^ or the manufacture of plate^p In all 
of these there Is admitted every variety of subject-— 
fiowersy fruits^ birds» animals, landscape in all its 
variety, and history pieces, ^specially firom the Gre^ 
dan mythology, and descriptive of the customs and 
manners of the ancients. It is this variety, together 
with die accurate drawing — the strict adherence to 
nature, and the delicacy of th^^^xecution, which have 
raised the manufactures of England to such a su^ 
perior height, and made them ^nd their way through 
all the world. 

Within these few years the patterns have been 
much improved in point of variety and taste. And 
why ? Merely because tlie painters in the trade copied 
from the Grerman cloths ; the patterns of which have 
all the qualities already mentbned. These Oermaa 
patterns are supposed to be all drawn in London and 
Paris, by the best artists, who send to the GermsB 
manufacturer the same drawings and the same subjects 
that they would giv£ to on engraver or a moulder 
in any of th^ other manu&cturies. They did not 
conceive that the same figures, which pleased the 
imagination and the eye on a punch bowl or silver 
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tareen^ could be displeasing on a table-clotb^ with 
wbidi they came in sucb close contact ; and therefore 
we find in those patterns, a great similarity to thos^ 
that are to be seen in the best specimens of pottery, or 
ef'silTer plate.^ 

From these observations, the conclusion intended to 
drawn is this, that every subject whatever, that is 
pleasing in a copperplate engraving, will be equally 
'pleasing on a table-cloth, if* well executed ; and that 
every person of taste who approves of tlie one, will, 
on the same principle, approve of the other, 
"Dunfermline may be truly said to have owed its 
present population and prosperity to the linen-trade 
alone. Upon this trade it relies, and must in future 
rely . For many years it has given bread to thou- 
sands, which it brought into existence in this town. 
It is now interwoven with the feelings and habits of 
the population; with all their present enjoyments, 
and all their future prospects. With what reluctance 
then is the possihilily contemplated, that these enjoy- 
ments and prospects may have, at no distant period, 
*to suffer a severe check, if not total annihilation !— 
thai new commercial regulations' may eventually dry 
up the stream of prosperity, and force a great part of 
the prei^ent population to seek in other places and 
plerh^p^ in distant climes, under new modes of indus- 
try, that bread which could not here be obtained. 
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General Remeio of the Town and Subwrhs. 

Within die last diiity years the town has 
made rapid progress, both in improving the old 
houses and in building new ones. For the last M* 
teen years die new police bill has been in operation^ 
and has tended much to improve the general appear* 
ance of the streets^ which are now well paved and 
regularly cleaned ; side pavements of hewn stones 
have become general ; and projecting buildings and 
out-side stairs that obstructed the passage, have been 
in a great measure removed. The number of lamps> 
too, has been greatly increased ; the wells properly 
attended to ; no nuisances are permitted ; and gene- 
rally, every civic amelioration, within the pale of 
police, has been an object of studious care. 

The only proper publicbuildings arethe Town-house, 
the New Church, and the Ouild-hall. There is no 
bridewell nor dispensary as in some other provincial 
towns. The Town^house was begun to be built in*" 
1789. It consists of three stories, over whicii is a 
steeple of a hundred feet high. There are two pretty 
large chambers; the council-room on the ground 
floor, and the town-hall in the second story ; thediird 
forms the jail. In the hall there are two portraits by 
Raeburn; one, of the late Oeorge Chalmers of Pitten* 
crieff, the founder of the bridge ; and the other, of the 
late provost Low. The former was painted at the ex* 
pence of the town, and the latter by public snbscrip* 
tion. They are hung in massy giilt ftames, with 
suitable inscriptions. Mr Chalmers' merit has been 
already adverted to. Provost Low, was for many 
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yews odebraled throughoot the kingdom^ m th« 
moft sncoenfiil opentmr in reducing dMooitions «nd 
spnins. Beiides the loini and coiintr? padeols, wbo 
chose to oome to bim» numbers of people of all ranks, 
and belb aexea^ came from very distant pait% and seU 
Idom went away without deriving essential benefit 
£roiD hie doll and benevolence ; for it will scarcely be 
^credited, though well known here to be tnie^ that he 
undertook all this trouble, and performed all his Cures 
grtUmUmsly i Such long continued benevolence is sel- 
dom paralelled, and well deserves to be recorded lor 
posterity. There is another full length portrait, by a 
Londonartisty of the late admiral Sir Andrew MitcbeU« 
who was a native of the parish. There are likewise 
two Hucco busts of the late Mr Pit and lord Melville^ 
which it were better to replace with the best prints that 
could be obtained, of these eminent statesmen. 

The jail has a room for the common use of debtors, 
and there are three or four cells for criminaU ;- but 
though it is airy and healthy^ it is by much too 
small and insecure^ and has been lately condemned, 
and another ordered to be built, as soon as can con- 
veniently be done. 
The new Abbey Church is a splendid edifice, in the most 
elegant gothlc style. Over the centre of the cross is 
erected a square tower of ninety feet in height, ter- 
minating in a fiat roof, round the four sides of which, 
in open hewn work, are the words King Robbbt tbb 
Bfidcs, in capital letters of four feet in height* These 
are surmounted by royal crowns, and lofty pinnacles 
on the four comers, which give an elegant and appro- 
priate finish to the whole. The interior ia in every 
respect worthy of its external aspect, and of the vene- 
rated remains inclosed within its area. The tower 
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and ii^allems are supported by niagnificent' pillarr, 
moulded on the solid mason- work, Mrith romnn .cement^ 
into small colamnff, which form the agi^egate pillar, 
.the capitals of which are adorned with exquisite imi- 
tations of foliage. The ribs of the arches^ composing 
the different roofs, and the central ornaments are in 
the purest style, and the efiect of the whole, viewed in 
any direction, is at once iiiiagni£cent>and pleasing. 
The pulpit and two desks are formed of wainscot, 
having all their ornaments in the gothic style, and 
their furniture of crimson velvet. Exactly below the 
pulpit lie the remains of Robert Brucb ; and the 
church erected over him, and the other kings of Scot- 
land, may be considered as a apleudid tomb, worthy 
of their memory, and with which no ediike on the 
north ot* the Forth, can be compared. 

As the old church-yard had become too &mall for 
the increased population of the town and parish, it was 
found necessary to annex to it the old bowling-green, 
on the south side of the church. This was purchased 
by the heritors, completely levelled, and divided into 
compartments, with intersecting gravel walks, and 
surrounded with shrubberies. Thus adorned, though 
now occupied as a burying^gr^und, it is more like 
part of a pleasure garden, and.afibrds a fine promenade 
for strangers, who come to view the ruins of the 
,Abbey„ and the magnificent New Church. 

Besides the Old Church, all. that now remain of the 
ancient buildings, are the south-west wall of the 
Palace ; ; a building over a gate, commonly here called 
the pends; and the south wall of the Refectoey, or . 
fraters'-hall, together with a large window of elegant 
workmanship, belonging to it, on .the west All the 
rest of the once extensive erections iiave totally disap- 
peared, through the eflFects of time and violence. 
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THifB cniQkbfiwg nini Mv tnryif vpi* 
Long centuiies have roHed Avay, 
SxDoe from thdr lofty lisi^tB Q'enbiowii, 
That «oiMn aloQg te giaima wfi» ttwvD ( 

ToiDfKk cbo Htc what ihqr Iwve be^n. 

Tho* ten^eit-woiii, the bi9ttes*-luU 

Can boast U> masay wrathecn wall, 

And western window, — once the pride 

Of loiiie nqpcilor extiat» ■kiUed, 

To finhiaB econe even ai he wUkd 1 

UntUl the mfanie figurea mi 

With all the pencil's art rapplied- 

The a&dent portal yet remains, 

And on its strong-ribbed roof sustnuit ' 

A mined gate-house ; once the guaid 

Of entrance to the mam coori-ywd. 

Exists one walL alone, to tell, 

Where did the karned tnonarch dwell. 

When hapless Charles first saw a world. 

From which he was so rudely hurled..^ 

Of Malcolm's tower, by crooked rill. 

Is seen a shapelesa fragment still t— 

That royal fort of ancient (bme, 

From which Bimfermline took its name .«» 

The venerable church uprears 

Its pond'roiia mass, embrowned witb y^^s : 

From age to age iu form repaired. 

Few ancient ftagmtints now are spared ; 

Them, stiU ihe skilfril eft can ti«ce« 

By antique shape and shriveljled §^f ; 

like aged thorns that long hav9 |K)od, 

The rifred patriarchs of the wood. 

But lo ! amid these mined hafla, 

A sempb reaxi tti hallowed walls { 

(Like fiibled bird that upward springs. 

From the warm ashes of its sire ; 
Feels new life Tibrate thro* its wings% 

And all its youth renewed by ^x^ •) 
Sublime it lifts its gothie form, 

Beside the andent ftne 90 grey ;^^ 
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DeieiiMa !• Mlti «]M ittnn, 

While MUariM mQ their yean avay t 
Bttt man's fiat-fleeting transient daj, 
: <Alas ! how toon tet day is passed. 
His IMIest vttiki Uaifsif oadaM t> 
ShaU^oftwij i^ften ^iieiieh kf nqr. 
Before those wtfls all niined lie. 
In future ages* wondering eye f 
The crumbling £»bri« by its side. 
To this the Ikme of ages lends ; 
And with liie bloom of ]roitthfiil pride, 

Its Teneiablo aspect blends. 
No longer shall the royal tombs, 

Despoiled, unsheltered, now remain ;.« 
■ Their ashes, and their sacred* homes. 

Outraged, defiled by hands prefane,->-. 
Shall, honoured with due reverence, lie, 
Beneath a ^leodid cemetry ! 
In the area of the old church there have been inter- 
red, at different periods^ several persons who were 
eminent in their days ; amongst others. Secretary 
Pitcaim, who was made commendator of the abbey at 
the Reformation ; William Schaw, architect to king 
James VI ; Durie, archdean of St. Andrews ; and 
a lord of session, by flie title of Lord Urquhart. The late 
Major David Wilson, for many years provost of the 
bnrgh, is likewise interred within the church, and a 
marble tablet, commemorating his merits, is inserted 
in the wall, contiguous to his grave ; and of late 
Dr. Robertson of Keayil. 

There has been some literary dilute as to the author 
of the ballad o( Hardyknute ; some attributing it to 
Sir John Hope Bruce of Kinross ; and others to 
Elizabeth Halket, lady c^ Sir Heikry Wardlaw of 
Balmule and Pitreavie. This dispute is now under* 
stood to be s^ed in. favour of the lady; and her re» 
mains lie in a vault on the outside of the church. 
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wUch was a gift to Sir Hemy Wardkw, granted by 
Qaeen Anne ciDeaBuark, in 1616. 

Wheii the New Chorch was built* the remains in the 
tomb of the ear) of Slgki's hmSkj, wave removed to 
s vault below the southern transept of tins church. 

In the porch of the Old Churchy there are maible 
tablets to the memory of the senior Adam Holland of 
Oask, Bsq. of William Hunt, merchant, Esq. grand- 
fadier to the present proprietor of Httencrieff, and 
memorials of some others. 

^ The venerable ancient church* built in the days of 
Malcolm Ceanmore, has been dismantled of all its fur- 
niture, and now forms a noble vestibule to the new 
church. Its original stamina are yet strong, and 
there is reason to hope, that a structure so ancient, 
and associated with so many interesting circumstances, 
will n«jt be permitted to go into utter ruin. 

The following extracts are from a manuscript 
journal, nearly one hundred years old. 

" In 1728, the church, the steeple, and the church 
bells, being in need of repairs, estimates of the ex- 
penses were given in to the heritors and town-council. 
James Noble, slater, undertook to make the roof of 
the kirk sufficient, with both blue and grey slates, 
for fifty merks, Scots. Other estimates were accep- 
ted of (sums not mentioned) for repairing the point 
of the steeple ; the ceiling above the area of the kirk; 
the porch-door; and the loft below the bells. 
October 13th, 1728. This day the cock was set 
upon the steeple by the hands of David Inglis, wright. 
October 28th. The frepairs being finished, (except 
the bells) and visited by neutral tradesmen, were 
ibund sufficient The tradesmen's accounts were all 
paid, when the repairs were approved of; the expenses 
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atnotinfing to £047. I/IO. Scots. The two bells being 
both crakt, were cast anew at Edinburgh. l*he big 
bell (Qaeen Anne's donation,) weighed fourteen 
handred weigl^ ; and the little bell, belonging to the 
town, weighed twelve hundred weight. The height 
of the bteeple, from the bottom to the top, is 198 foots; 
the length of the stalk, or prick, upon whieh 
the cock stands, is fifteen foot long i four foots withia 
the steeple ; eleven foots above the steeple, (viz.) 
from the point .of the steeple to the first globe, three 
foots ;— from the first globe to the second small globe, 
three foots; from the second small globe to theiron cross, 
two foots and an half ; and from the iron cross to the 
cock, two foots and an half. The cock is just a yeard 
long, and one foot and half foot thick ; so that from 
the tope of the steeple to the upper part of the cock, 
is twelve foots and an half foot ; this added to the 
190 foots, makes the steeple from the ground to. the 
upper part of the cock, two hundred foots ^ an foot.. 
From the little beli holes to the tope of the steeple, is 
24 foots, besides the stalk. The little bell holes are five 
foots high, two foots wide." 

It is intended to make the principal entrance to the 
church on the west, as in ancient times ; and with 
this view a gothic gate, corresponding to the architec- 
ture of the church, is to be built. Exactly opposite 
is the pri>ate entrance to PittencriefiP-park, at which 
the proprietor likewise purposes to erect a handsome 
porter-lodge : when both these are finished, the ap- 
proach to the abbey will be highly romantic* 

• When Bums, the poet, visited Dunfermline, be hastened to pay 
bis devotions at the tomb of Bruce .* he knelt and kissed the stone 
Willi saaed fervour^ ani licartily execrated the \7orse than gothic 
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The Oafld-ball iB a superb edifice ef the Grecian 
order, havii^ a spire oi^e hundred and tfairty^twofifet. 
It wa4 built in 1808, by the Eternity of Ouildry, 
and a number of individuals, who had shares in the 
property. The large hall originally intended for the 
meetings of Guildry, is fiAy-two feet by thirty ; the 
height twenty-one feet A large chamber below it 
is occupied as a reading room : the rest of the build- 
ing is fitted up as a hotel and inn^ called the Spire Inn. 
Even the interior parts of the town abound with 
gardens of the richest soil, well stocked with fruit 
trees that can boast of a pedigree coeval with the 
monastery. The abbey park, once a noble inclosure, 
IS now occupied with houses and gardens, that add, 
much to the beauty of the town. 

There is a number of private mansions in different 
parts of the town, that have somewhat the appearance 
of villas ; being off the line of the street, and sur« 
rounded with pleasure ground. These have a pleas- 
ing effect, giving a rural character to a town residence. 
The Bank of Scotland is an elegant mansion in the 
abbey park. It was built by the late James Spence, 
esq. for bis own residence; and purchased lately by the 
Bank for its office. Although within the town, it has 
the air of a country-seat, being surrounded with ex« 
tensive pleasure grounds. 

Comely Bank, on the south-east of the town, the 
property of Dr. William Stenhouse, is a pleasant 
abode, in a beautifiil park, having an extensive pros- 
pect to the south. 



neglect of the first of Scotbh heroes. Had he lived to have seen 
the new 'Churcb, built over the remains of Bruce and the other kings, 
he would have been fully satisfied. 

Q 
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Viewjield, at the east>end' of the townf wks built 
about twenty years ago, by James Blackwood, esq. 
the present provost This pleasant villa, now the 
property of Mrs Anderson, stands in a fine park, 
adorned with plantations and shrubberies, and is Ae 
principal ornament of the eastern approach to the town. 
The deep glen, which may now be considered in 
the centre of the town, and through which runs a 
small brook, forms a beautiful feature of Dunferm- 
line, and is susceptible of much romantic improve- 
ment, being naturally possessed of wood, a^d water, 
and rocks, and declivities, more or less steep. 
Mr Joseph Paton, pattern-painter, has tastefully 
availed himself of this capability, and built a cottage 
omee on one of its prominences, besides other elegant 
improvements. The nor-loch of Edinburgh has not 
so many natural advantages as this glen, and yet that 
Tus in urbe has become a paradise ! The next genera^ 
tdon may probably work wonders here. 

Adjacent to the glen, and into which it is only pre- 
vented from running by a strong earthen rampart, is 
the dam or reservoir ; the water of which is brought 
by a lead, or small canal from the town loch, and af- 
terwards conveyed by a covered lead to the corn mills 
at the abbey. This artificial lake is of codsiderable 
extent, and possesses in itsalf, from its contigtitty 
to the glen, much culpability of improvement as 
a beautiful object. At some future |ieriod, perhj^, the 
useful and theagreeable, may be here haf^ly.folendeci* 



• The mills are the property of Mr Hunt of Plttencrieff ; the 
maflhinery is of the best kmd ; the steam-engine has an eighteen 
horse power, and, altogether, the grinding pstablishment has few 
equals in Scotland. 



KnaUiB'^m^, ip this quarter^ vf«s 1>«|ik about forty 
y8ar$i^. Itjufn diie east audi west.; and it w^ 
once in contemplatipQ^ aod m^>y a| some future period 
be rei^lized, to throw another bridge saoa^o^ the glen^ 
in coDtiniiation of Knabbie-street> so as to communi- 
caite with Pittencrieff in a more northerly ^ir^tion 
than the other bridge. 

QiiiUd Aa lU i tr€€i was marked out in 175% «^ is 
now filled up with buildings^ forming, in conjunction 
with the Spire Inn, one of the be^t streets in the town. 

When the Crau was taken dowjxin 17^2, the cen-. 
tBslplilar ^(vas pufserved. It is a circular column of 
about eight feet in height^ surmounted by a rampant * 
li«m holding a /s^dd» on which is a St. Andrew's cro|s 
It is to this day in the nprth-east corner of ike house 
a|. the cross, belonging to Mr Hprn. 

Xhe aubsurbs have of lale years begun to extend to 
the e«0t]iard..as well aa on the west. A new street, 
cUefty.occupied by weavers' houses, has been formed 
on the north road, and additional ones are in contem- 
plation in the same quarter.* 

Farther to the nortb'^east is a suburb, called the 
Gat(kn€rs' land, (f rota, the ground belonging to that 
society) wbkh promises to become, should trade pros- 
per» a tbi[iving and pleasant village. The grounds 
aee moatf y occupied at present »b gardens, having a 
fine aovlhem declivity. 

OoBligiioas to ibis^ theise is a promenade for the 
benefit of tiie inhabitants^ which extends around a 



* Mf' Janes IngliSf manufiietnrv, has Imsd grounds, on which 
is jdrendy built s street^ nnipad IngHi'Strtttf and ocher# m forming 
to be called IngUstovtu 

Q2 
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l*ge park^ called "Ac (awn^jp^eeii. ' A ll^ <if'liirfd 
iipood, now w^U grown, sttrroiinda tlte wholeyfMnorii^ . 
a pleasant place of rtereation, somewhat res^mblipg 
tke Meadows in Edinburgh ; but notwithstanding of 
these advanUigea it ia little resorted to. Immediatdy 
adjacent there is a commodious Washing-house and 
Bkachingogreen^ for the^tise of the public. 
' On the souths betwixt the upper town and Neth^» 
town, the park belonging to Reid's mortificadan, has 
been feued for building ; and already contains a num« 
bet of houses^ of a. better than ordinary description. 
This will prc^ably became a pro^peroas, and even 
elegant quarter. 

The Earl of Elgin has proposed to feu soAehmd at 
the west end of the Nethertown, which will probably 
be occupied ere long. There has been built a substan^ 
bridge over die rivulet, Lynn; and a new road has been 
opened in that direction, which there is reason to an*> ' 
ticipate will somier or latter become the Queensferrj 
road. 

In this vicinity there is a circular knoll, situate in 
a very level field, formed entirely of sea-sand and 
gravel, which tradition reports to have been fbraaed i)y 
the burdens inflicted as penance upon tram^^e^Km 
by the diurch of old» This is vtty piobable; and thie 
clergy evinced much economical wisdom, as w^i as 
strict discipline in turning penance> which is eoi^inion- 
ly unproductive, to such good account, as to have a 
large depot of excellent sand, for the pufpo^ie of 
making additions and repairs on their abbey. There 
was a large bank, adjoining, of the same material, 
and perhaps produced by the same means, which 
proved of very great benefit to the town in their 



lUt bfOdi^gh The kooU ii covered wiA fir and 
olher trees of goodly growdi^ and u very pictnrei^M. 
A little hunim tooih ie Ae JSMMoMf, nlnttem an 
and tuerouiided iddi fine old tt^n, an 
^in Ike andent style, end a large gaiden well 
necked with fhiit trees. It is part of the Earl of 
Elfin's estate, and» till lately, used to be oeeupiad by a 
gamasl^iMni^ betjs ^pm fomh dc^yed, 

Oni the B n wg/faM estate, a considerable nember of 
gosdriionses have been lately erected, mostly dedioa* 
ted ta the loom. These have maeh omameittsd die 
eisrtlMRiiqppioadu. About hitf « mile to theeast^ 
ward, en the eaue estate, is a number of pleaatot 
fta% boik A good many years ago, and all oecii{ded 
bijF tidde-linen weaeers. 

' Tbe view of tiie town from the south, at Spitial^ 
troMmkead, in dlis quarter, is more picturesque than 
anyofitsapproadies presents. The greater part of 
tftre town is at once seen hanging on abroad and steep 
declivity, having its tiled or slatM roofs, from whieb 
the -bhie -smoke ascends, intermingled with dumps of 
treee, and gardens, imd green fields. On the west, 
the-towers of the venerable abbey -rear their heads, 
flanked by the woods of Pittencrieff; and the picture 
on the 'east is terminated by the groves of Viewfield. 
To ^ -etraager the whole scene, baskhig in the sun 
of -a -eummer^s day, muift appear very b^utiful. 
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TflBinest orannent of DunilsnnKne are thepleatare 
grounds of PitC^ncsrieff, immediately eontlguoos. The 
moment you leave the street^ you enter a private gate, 
and are on the verg^ of a deep gien^ filled with fine 
old trees, that wave their fdiage over 1^ rains of the 
ancient palace. A litde farther on is the peidnralar 
mount, on which Malc(dm Ceaniadre redded in his 
stronghold, the original germ of Dunfermline : round 
the base of the mount winds a rivulet or lyn, over 
which is a bridge leading to the manslon4iottse, situ ail e 
on the fiuther bank, in a spacions park well wooded, 
adorned with shrubberies, and having a splendid pros- 
pect to the south. A solitary wdk in this romantic 
glen gives rise to ideas and recoUectioDs of the most 
interesting nature, suggested by the surrounding ob* 
jects, — ^by the site of Malcolm's ancient peel, where he 
and the good Queen Margaret occasionally resided,-* 
by the ruined palaee, the abode of kings of a later 
period, in which were bom Charles the first of England, 
and other lungs and queens,*— by the venerable 
church and ruins of the convent, formerly devoted to 
the ancient religion,— .by the towers and pinnacles of 
the modern church, which forms a magnificent monu- 
ment to the kings who successively reigned over 
Scotland, and especially to the patriotic BoBB»r 
Bbucb. The ground too, is classical; for amidst 
this scenery, three centuries ago, when it was even 
more romantic than it is at present, must often h3ve 
wandered the poet Henryson, holding sweet dalliance 
with the muses. There can be no doubt that here 
was the vf ry '^ wod" he so beautifully describes in the 
introduction to one of bis fables.-*. 



tm 



(« In myddis of June, that joly aweet sessoun, 

' Quhen that tut Fhebus, ivith hisbeamlK iNrycht, 
Mni d^ii up tte dtir ttii dMU and dfi«ii» 
And all tb« Imd maid wiih hu lemya Ijcbr ; . 
In a mormn|{ betwene mid-day and nycht, 
I raiss and put all ^uith and sleep on syde ; 
O&till a wod I went aUone, but gyd. 



twtmi^wnii^Sitmtkffahji aiidMld» 
. tp^Aoyiaof bi|diiriyi:bl4eftHl9ua| 

The bewis biod blwmyt abone my )ieid ; . 

The gruod growand with grassis giatious. 

Of all pleasans that place was plenteous, 
HHcfa sneit odours and birdu annonie ; 
The-aMmyng miid my mirth waa aiair ftwthy 



M T^ touSB.itiAwKmpt noe and fysp,* 
Tha piimtoae and the puipure viola ; 
To heir it was a poynt of paradyss. 

Sic m3n*th the mavyss and the merle cowth ma : 
The blossoms blyth brak up on bank and bra ; 
The smell of herbis, and of foutis the cry, 
Conteoditag qpka sidd have the vfeiory. 



population^ Manners^ Amusements^ S^c. 

Thb earliest period at which tb^% is precise men- 
tioia made of the Population of the toivn> is at the 
gpeaX fire in 1694^ when there were seven handred 
cmasakVLX&SKatMi that is adults^ male and female, and 
three hundred and twenty children under 'si* years 
i^agB} so that the amount of the' whole population 
coald not exceed twelve hu))dred. 

• The brier and dwarf bushes. 
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About tbe beginning of tht hit onitttfjr, the popu. 
lation of the whole perieh wee ebovt fi«e lhn»ieitA 

In 1755 theiaiiaMtaiits of Me p&fUkUBmMmi to 
8,352. In the population lists of 1791, thte cmeum 
was 9J560f being an increase, in thirty-six yea>s^ of ene 
thousand, about twenty*eight yearly ; the popalatioa 
of the town, with Pittencrieff and the Sttbaibs» being 
at the same period 5,188. la 18Hf mk&o tlie*eciisaa 
was next uken up, the amoum of the town &c. was 
5,484, being an increase of two butidred and ninefy- 
two; about twenty-nine yearly, which is neariy atthe 
the same rate, proportioned to the time^ as tb«^ of iIm 
former period, applied to the parish at hogt. In the 
following ten years, 1811, the anuMint was 6,480, 
being above one thousand of in nif^ as ^ <i iwadwd yeatw 
ly, or about three and a half timet gieaSer thali that 
of the preceding period. In 1881 the amount was 
8,041, and the amount of the whole parish 13,680 ; so 
that in the ten years prior to 1821 j the town having 
increased at the rate of one hundsed and fifty-five 
annually, six times that number, or nine hundred and 
thirty ought to be added to find its population daring 
thepreieiU year, 1827, the amount being 8,971» and 
that of the parish, about 15,000. 

The Marriages in the parish from 1800 to 1818, 
averaged about eighly^fi ve, annually ; from that ipofiiod 
the yearly average has gradually incraased t» one 
hundred and forty* The Birdai cannot be asosrtained 
^ with certainty, owiagto the iMglact of the pariahifMier a 
in having their iduMren reoeeded ia the parish regis-, 
t^^ . but th#y ^fe, aupposed t». avenge, ahooit fi%e 
hundred and forty, yearly. Iluring the firsi tm^km 
years of this century they might average abput thme 
hundred and ten. During the last tir<^lve years of the 
last century, ^the average number of Deaths in the 
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Ul|(dfelirt)PBar».th«]r'hiiiw be^a ftoia.tw^ b«»idr^ wad: 
tbiftjfto twQ bapdire4 wnLfluiLlyf jearly ; b«ud«» tboae 
. j»at are buried in Roisy tb GbiiJC<rb*yar4. 

^ With Mgard to Bromiotm, die inbabitanta Kre well ) 
Si^l^ied with the beat tetoha*'s meat. in all its 
▼arielj ;> the beef beinf^ for the gneater part, graas^* 
f(^ aiid the aumoo gonemUjr of the Uack^fkced- 
iMTced : the Teal, lamb^ and pork^ in their aeaaon, are 
of goojl qtiali^. There ia now mach b^ler meat 
bTiOagfat to market than formerly. It ia niany yea^a 
a^^ the |r«l^ice haa been in diauae of buying wlut * 
waa oalled a fmfi» abo4»t the tenn of Mactinmaay and 
liTtng on aalted meat during the winter aeaaon. The 
fiah-market.ia at^pplied firpm the eaat coaat» and ccm- 
aiata of haddocka, cod, aoate, halibut, and sheU-fiah^ in 
* attfioient abundance. In aununer the fishermen fr^m 
tb^noir^ bring aaannual aupply of dried fidi; and, for 
s^#|ral yeara past, herringa have been caught in the frith 
iQ immeose quantitiefl^ and fumiah a moat valuable ac* 
c^lPiUKi^ ibod in the winter montha. Salman baa 
^Unpya been very Acarce and dear. * 

: ' Aldio<agh ;0iere ia a good flesh«-market, in a aitua* 
tion eligible enough, it is now never naed ; all the 
flfubers ^all their x^eajt ia thei;^ own private: shopa, j»or 
oi|B 1^ ba pf^vailed. on |o r#iii^(|u»ih. this . prtfctiee^ 
T^e liibrfx^ke^ j^.held f^t the km* in the primupal- 
pwrtr^^the bigj^tre^ and ia a^niil^anffe ;i)i the aum- • 
naer miHifha^ . The alaugblc^rshottae wjU aoon be aUrn 
rounded with btP^Qf^j J^^ i^ugbt to be removed* - 
The pr^ewit pdee #i* beei' apd muttan< is aixpence the 

. Wilh'a^ipfCt IS0Vi^^0ffh At^ i» UUk wine oaed, 
er«» i» ^he beat filmtliea. tforaigtt sjgkl^ are only 
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kept m cordial^ and Igr nd «ieMi» ia fc«ma «m. 
The grand aoidtiiiKenal bei^ri^ ittbe bwam mmumm 
fkctwe ef tlie tottiitry* iiiMff. The upper cksiei.el« 
ways use this iiqu^ oMide inito punch, or^whatie ^ 
termed Iim% ; the m^chimQi* unlf as «t public enter- 
taiDnentSy univeesalljr drinfc it in. the raw stetiv aim^ 
with smeli beer ; sto^qg ele^ end perteiv belb £i^liab. 
and Scotd^ wet mncb dvank» /ipenu% in sanmii^j, 
cyder is kittle used heve<^ > . 

DtfnftrmHne has been long celebuted «'f«r * ka > 
small beer. Ifate-making was fortaerly ltepTiaici|nl 
trade, and there were a gtHsaet nuaOber of hr«wMiMf» 
tliongh eto a email scale, which supplied the in^abitame 
of the town and country with- tbie^ beferagiSy iMlbre 
spirits 'Came Into general use. If'the old <men^de^ net ^ 
eaaggentte, tbe smM beer was even a.pefent li<|iMrs» 
theur you^ttl days, andequal to the strongide of oar 
degenerateage< If so, Ihey. needed no«spiKta1»KexMUl^ 
rate them ; bttthal&a-daeenof.our modem opeeatttea^ 
in dtdng down to YeiSresh themselves after'theirlh* * 
bear, wenld not find t^ '^reaming 'swals" '^ascsnd 
them to the brain,"- as Falstaff says, of sack, unleae' 
thejr were duly sirengihaied with a qmatOiim ss^Eeif of 
the dear gilb^^ 

There are at present four hrewerieirin tte town; and 
their joint oonenn^tiott ef baifey, annodly^ msgr 
amount to about twenty^iifive-hundralbaUe, whlehia' 
aU grown in Ae surrounding cUstrict The eimiee 
duties fiir the last year, «nottnted to six thonasmd 
pemds, including licences^ all kinda» 

* In the old and new town, (fbr PSttencriiMrnittKt be 
considered as such) there are upwards €(t (me'hnndtwd 
lieeneed pnbUe-heuies ; the qnmitily i^ Ikinw ammd* 
ly conMimed by the working pepuktion, may 4here- 
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ibreteguessed to be very great, at Ae smles of eAch 
viny small, and yM they can by no means be denomiiiated 
a diisfpated people. Except amongst tbose who have 
loatall regard to character, dronkenness is very seldom 
seen in public, and there is reason to think that this 
habit, fVom various causes, has considerably decreased 
af late years. The laat year fbrms no criterion by 
whidi to judge of general habits, because there lias 
been a universal stagnation of trade, and, of course, 
of the circulation of money ; but it may be truly 
affirmed, that the general intelligence of the commu- 
nley is increasing— that thdr manners and habits have 
become move refined, and, consequently, that steadiness 
of chM^icter, and sobriety of demeanour in all the rela- 
tions of society, are proportionally more studied. 
Besides, the weavers generally marry at an early age, 
indeed far too early for Malthusians, and unless they 
become very industrious and sober, they involve 
tiiemselves and their^ families in a state of utter 
wretchedness, and justly expose themselves, not to the 
con^ssion, but to the contempt of the rational portion 
ofniankind. 

The manners of a town-population always improve 
with its numbers and prosperity ; hence, within the 
laat thirty years, iJbere has been a manifest improve- 
ment in this respect ? more politeness and dviltty.in 
general iiMereourse ; a greater degree of display in 
dhPtss— in fumiture^^x^nd in fitting out the table ; and 
an air of fashion «id of gaity little known to the last 
g^eneraCon. Pei^le now-a«daya s^iem to think it as 
wise, and fuUy more agreeaUfe, to enjoy the good 
tbings of this life (when they can afford tbein) in an 
eLegant .and pleaaing numner, as to live in filthy hovels, 
and eat their .viatuds a la nw^. 
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Bat although todety in general haa made conaUhrain 
ble progress in refinement^ tiiere yet remote abonw' 
dant specimena of the old sdiodl in every rank« and in- 
every department of social life. These are gradually' 
disappearing as the general intelligence and taslt 
advances. -' 

Crimes of a flagrant nature are of rare occurrenoff 
here; though loss of life, accompanied with circum-i* 
stances of a very suspicious kind, has occurred in twcT' 
or three instances. High- way robbery and house-; 
breaking have been attempted, but are yet rather un- 
common. Petty thefts are becoming much more fre- 
quent than usual ; and midnight brawls in the streets 
too often take place. There begins to appear, fflnongsl ; 
the boys and some of the young men, a dispositfon' 
allied to crime, and from which it fVequently springs-* 
a spirit prone to petulant and unprovoked insult at 
night-fall, which, if unchecked, may eventually lead la 
direct outrage and criminal excess. It is probabi^/ 
that in a short time there will be an absolute nece»* 
sity for a night patrol. 

It cannot be disguised, that the morals of a certain 
class of young men in the town, have of late years had 
a malignant aspect, and threaten danger to the com- 
munity, unless a vigilant police shall be impowered 
to pounce on the'hiidnight prowlers; and a vigorous 
executive inflict due punishment aa convicted de- 
linquency. It is to be feared that all our sermons, ' 
and Sunday schools, and improved systems of educa- 
tion, will prove of little avail to the practical interesU 
of society, if the curbing rein of law i% not held with 
a firm hand. 

Attendance on public worship is general through- 
out the communiy ; perhaps in no town of nearly an 
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^i|wd Jotk ct pop«ktHm, is Ais practice io miiveiv 
iiUjr maA ftrioily adkered to. Ererj Sunday, 
tdnviifh mummr as wctt a* winter, every charc& is 
doirded with hearers of all ranks and both sexes, of 
•U <ge% well dressed. . I^is very laudable : for, in 
most BMmuftictnring towns it is too common among 
the artisans, instsad of gdag to church or to the 
fields to inhale fresh air, to meet in small groups and 
sgiiiad the whole Sunday in the vilest dissipation, to 
the deftructaoQ of their health and the ruin of their 
ibmlly (XMonforts. 

The public anmsemeBts are indeed very limitetl : 
btin sss is the main pursuit; and there exists a pre- 
judiee against any species of divernon, even arooogst 
liMse who cm afford it^-lt is reckoned idle, snd 
dMogiitless, and savouring of levity. Iliere is a 
public ball once or twice in the year ; snd a concert 
of music, chiefly vocal. A company of comedians oe- 
CMkmaUy make a visit; but the scanty encourage- 
ment th^ receive cannot, afford respectable actors, 
{ndeed, in every provincial town, since the Reforms* 
tion, there has prevailed a strong aversion to the 
Stage* It is reckoned profane— >to encourage a 
laxity of morals— -and quite opposed to that staid 
sedateness or moroseness of character,, which some per* 
sooe deem it necessary to study «ir 4o assume, and 
tbijik, forsooth, ''that because they are virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale." There are no 
field games ; it is long since that of the sAitUi^ was 
in disuse, and the game of go^with balls, was never 
practised here. The lounger may regret that there is 
^o bowling-green out of doors, nor billiard table 
"within : the mechanics substitute quoits, and the 
draft-board; and their superiors have reco^urse tQ 

R 
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4»fl€k^ammonv with im occflridndgi^Be^f e^^ In 
winter, nope bat boya practise skajtikig!, «iA*re»4lie 
healthy game of curlii^ on die ice is ncglMtoAi ^ 



Diseases. 

The Medical Faculty of the town oonsista of ^|^ 
Physicians and Surgeons, «ad t&ree Drugfists. Of 
late years several dan|grerous operations, m cases tif 
ami^utatian and lithotomy, have been dextmi^ |ier- 
fonned by the resident faculty, wkhoulrhaviBg «e. 
coarse toihe Capital fiir skiU ; and it may he aaseiieA 
imidk confldmce, &at there' is no opsratioti in the 
Vhble range of surgery, howeyw diffiaslt.ar ^dieate, 
Ihat could «ot be handled here aa safdy «. ia 
Bdhiburgh; . ' 

The towii Mid neighbourhood may be regarded as 
more than usually healthy. Its natural sltuatiwi, en a 
sloping bank, prevents the accumnaUtioof of ftdi, or 
the stagnation of unwholsottie fluids ; and the respec- 
tabic state of agriculture in the ne^hbourhood, has 
rid the district of those diseases which might have 
been expected to arise in consequence of the great ex- 
tent of marshy^grounds on the nwth side of the town. 

The condition of the population, too, is eminently 
favourable to the promotion of health. Pew are so 
wealthy as to be placed beyond the necessity of some 
degree of exertion ; and few so poor, or at any rate sa 
unprovided fbr, as to suffer from want. ' That health- 
ful exertion which necessity imposes in some measure 
upon the inhabitants in general, prevents those diseases 
Whitb, in t>ther situations, are the consequences of in- 
dolence and indulgence; Jind mitigates, if it cannot 



* 



ilkdUfpmm^ ti»mdemM»g widpeBtaeiitutl fevers 
ivliifb 0o .fiKqpuntfjr ocpur ..amoQg a starving 



, The inhahitatita of the town and sonroandiDf dia- 
trilsl may ba cbdded into id»ee great dasses off 
{^bnoQa:-««*thosa who are emf^oyad within doorsy<— 
taaa&t^,'^^moi persons engaged in agrlenltufal pursuits* 

' Of the first class the great proportion are weavers. 
Iti gsneral^ thej are in tolerably comfortable cireum- 
stances, w^ lodged, dotiied and fed/and their labour 
is not oppressive. They are not subject to any pecu- 
liar diseases, but many of them suffer ii*om indiges- 
tlMii and a sense ^ distention of the stomach, accom- 
panied with a paleness of complexion, and xelaxation 
of snnsele, which are ptobably the consequences of 
their -sedentary employment 

Ithe second class are miners. Th^y are well -clothed, 
well fed, but not so well lodged as this former class^ 
Their hoitrs of labour, too, are much sfaoiter. Though 
perhaps one may look in vain among them, fbr the bloom 
of robust health, yet they are generaliy. a.vigourous 
and longoHyed race of persons^^ There is only qne 
disease t<^ whichr.they are pe€i^iarly> pliable, viz. a. 
species of ,coDSttmption> of slo^ progress* The causa 
of the disease is probably to be sought for in &om€( 
original taint of the qonsticudon, excited to morbid ac- 
tion by the unwholesomene9s of tlie atmosphere in 
which miners too often breathe^ Thqugb the^ are 
considerably addicted to the use o^ spirituous. liquors^ 
yet it is singular, jthat diseaaes of the iipevj^ which all 
medical .writers have i:eg^ded as the especial and le- 
gitin^ate^offspriiigof such irregularities, are very rare 
amongst this class of persons. . 
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It 19 in the third ckus> vis. persons employed III' 
agricttlturri labpar, thirt we are to look for the best 
specimens of health. Although they are not so well 
§ed, that is, they do not use nearly so large a pnipor« 
lien of animal food, as the other inhabitants, but sub* 
mt in a great measure upon oat»meal, mOk, and 
dieese ; yet they exhibit a degree of heaidifol Uoom 
and muscular vigour, which are sought for in vain 
amongst perscms engaged in any other employment* 
In sickness, too, they give evidence of the general 
vigour and soundness of their constituticms, for the 
diseases under which they most ccMnmpnly labour^ 
are either inflammations of some vital organ,. ^ fevers 
of a highly inflammatory kind. 
. Fever of the kind usually known by the name 
typhus, in its popular acceptation, is not unfi^uent 
among all classes ; but it has very seldom pieindled 
here as a general epidemic. 

There are occasional visitations of scarlet fever and 
measles; but they are not distinguished by any pecu- 
liarities, and are in general mild. 

Hooping-cough, that most fearful of all infantile 
diseases, has very often visited this district within die 
last twenty years, and «i every occasion the mortality 
has been considerable. 

It has been alleged, that the fatality of scarlet 
fever, measles, and chin-cough, has greatly increased 
of late years,- and the increase has been attributed to 
the introduction of vaccinatum. This allegation, 
however, has not been confirmed by the evidence of 
well kept records. It is true, certainly, that the bills 
of mortality show a greater number of deaths from 
these diseases than they did ** ^y years since ;" but 
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it has beeti forgotten^ that the crofwds of victims^ 
annually destroyed by the small-ppx, are now exposed 
to and have to pass through those diseases^ and that 
the mortality has merely increased in consequence of 
a great increase in the number of the sufferers. 

In spite of the outcry that was raised against vacci- 
pation^ and in spite of the superstition and prejudices 
with which it had tocontend, yet the practice is almost 
universally adopted^ not only in this district^ but 
throughout Great Britain. It is true that vaccination 
has not fulfilled^ to their utmost extent, the expectations 
of its too sanguine promoters; for numerous instances 
have occurred, after vaccination, of a disease resembling 
small-pox tn miniature. The occurrence of this modified 
and almost insignificant disease, in the form of an epi- 
demic, attracted the attention of the medical profession 
in general, and gave rise to much discussion ; during 
which it was found, that those who had formerly un- 
dergone the natural small-pox, and those who had been 
vaccinated, were equally liable to suffer JTrom the con- 
tagion ; thus completing the triumph of vaccination, 
by its being incontestably proved that it affords the 
same protection in smalUpoa:, as the natural small pox 
itself! Of this modified disease this town and neigh- 
bourhood has had its share, and the result has added 
another item to a mass of evidence, which it re(][uires 
no ordinary hardihood of scepticism to resist. 
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PART THIRD, 



COUNTRY PARTS OF THE 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 



Haviko now finished all that it was deemed proper to 
rriate concerning the Ancient and Modem state of 
Dunfermline^ we now proceed to take a very cursory 
view of the country parts of the Western District; and 
shall begin with the villages^ of which there are seven. 
LitnekUms is a pleasant and picturesque village on 
tiie shore of the Forth, three miles souUi of Dunferm-- 
line. It is defended on the north by an extensive 
steep bank, well covered with wood, which^not only 
renders it comfortable as to shelter, but imparts a ro« 
taantic character to this haven. Its name imports- 
duit lime must have been bunded here previous to ita 
ezieCenoe aa a village; and fifom an extant date,Jt can 
be traced back to the reign of James V* There are 
ftill to be seen the ruins of a building called the king^s 
cellars, on which is the date 1551 ; and on another, 
lately occupied as^a salt-work, that of IjSlS. There 
is no doubt that the village and harbour owed their 
origin to the necessity of exporting the coal and iime» 
with which the vicinity had abounded from an early 
period. 
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As manufactures and agriculture improved lo did 
the trade of Limekilns^ as this port depended entirely, 
in former times, on these two branches of public 
economy. Subsequently to that period a gener%l^trade 
commenced, and is carried on to this day ; -but stiU 
the staple export is coal and lime. 

With regard to its population, from the official re- 
turns it amounted, in 1791, to the number of six 
hundred and fifty-eight ,* and in 1812, to nine hundred 
and twenty-one. In 1821 the amount was eight 
hundred and eighteen, besides the absent sailors. 

In 1814 the shipping belonging to the port consis- 
ted of four brigs, from one hundred to two hundred 
tons,^-oiie sdiooner of about one hundred tohs,«*-«nd 
iJiir^-seven sloops, from twenty to one hundred tons* 

The amount of shipping at present belonging to 
Xfimekilns and Charlestown, is seventy-five' vessels. 
The average of each may be about eighty tons burden, 
making six thousand tons ; whichj at the rate of 
twelve pound per ton, amounts to seventy-two thousaad. 
pounda About one half of thes<r vessels trade to ^le 
Baltic, and the Mediterranean ; the other vessels Ut 
Sunderland^ to the Moray frith, and the Tay ; and / 
in winter to the IriiAl "coast. The seamen in these 
vessels amount to about three hundred, so thai: dse. 
population now must consideralily exceed one thousand. 

There has been sin degant church built here ViSAy, 
which is in connection with the Assdciatte (Synod.- 
The rev. Mr Johnstone is present rtilnist^r of this- 
(kmgregation. 

There are two schools, at which are taught, besides 
the commoh branches of education, the languages, 
navigation, and other nautical studies. 



The Mp^mu^Bn, m 1B15, crtrtili Ari m Imawnce 
^SbaMtymongstdieniarivei; by wUch all MddCMs «t 
teaareiepaid, ander celrtaki rognktioiis. 

Hiere has been a Brewery, on a pretty extensive 
tfcale, carried oq for a nmnber of jreadrs. ' i 

Tbe Earl of Elgin is superior of the i^age. ^ 

CkarkfUmn.'^Jhh village Ue« a little w«8twaid of 
Jamekilna. It vas foanded in 1 761^ by tbe falh^ of 
the.pesent Earl of Ei^gin. It is built on a ivgidar 
plan, forming a handsome square ; the houa^ beiaff 
%U uniform, and the central area is compiowd af a 
bleaching-green, and gardens, one of which is attwchsd 
to each' house. Every house ccmsists of one stwy^ 
is roofed with slate, and its appearance' al^i^f^er 
is quite superior to a common Scotish village. I| vaa 
built for the accommodation of the workmen at 
the lime quarries here, which are very extensive. 

These lime^work^, b^tui by the late, have been ex* 
tended, by the present Earl; whose public ^irit,* 
in every department,, connected with national im* 
provementy and in particuhr with those of bis im« 
mediate neighbourhood, is well known, and duly ap. 
|ireeiated by the thousands who have long experienced 
the benefits resulting from them. 
. This is one of the most extensive lime^workf in the 
kingdom. The fi|ce of the workings, at pri^^ent, ex* 
tends about half a mile, and presents a very pictur- 
esque feature in the landscape, and a fine field for th^ 
geologist. 

The rock is exported, both in a raw and burnt state. 

There is a beautiful and extensive range of kilns, 
erected on the shore, which forms the north side of the 
harbour of Charlestown, and afibrds the greatest 
facilities for its exportation. 
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A great qoantity of the nw-tttee is BmmH&f 
shipped aS, to topply the Idlns of Stiriing aiidiuii(|^« 
boarhood ; bat itt bhief nle is in a boriit state. Tht 
quillity of this lime lias long held themost distioguldied 
place for agrieultiiral and building parposes. For, 
while its peculiar strength is acknowledged by tfa^ 
fiffmer to be, in the end, the most prodiietive« it is 
fteiid by the builder to be no less so. 

This lime forms a cement of the hardest kmd, and 
becomes as durable as stone. It is used with the greatest 
sdTMitage in all cases where the building is exposed 
to water, as in quays, canals, ftc, such as the eztensife 
docks of Dundee. About three hundred men ave 
daily employed here. 

The village of Charlestown is kept, as it was origin* 
aHy built, exclusively for the accommodation of the 
people on the work. It contains about nine hundred 
souls. The comfort and cleanliness of the village 
are secured by regulations fixed by the Barl of Slgin, 
and esublished by authority of the Sheriff; to whidk 
every inhabitant must subscribe previous to his entry 
to any of the houses. To carry these into effect a 
very sim]^ police is established, in connection with 
the Education and Sabbath-school departments, whidi 
secure order and subordination, while the perfect 
liberty of individuals is preserved. One fkct is suffi- 
cient to prove its healthiness:— In the school establiahed 
for the work, in the village, and attended by about two 
hundred children daily, only one death happened out 
of so many, from the age of five to twelve years, 
during the space of six years. 

Tile harbour of Charlestown admits vessels of four 
hundred tons burden to load. Us basin is capacious. 
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and p^fecUy saehered from any storoL This harbour 
.fonn&also the great shipping place of The fllgin Coal." 
The Colliery lies about four miles north of the Harbour, 
between, which there is a finely constructed rail-road, 
6>r the omveyance of the coal from the mouth of the 
pits to the vessels in the Harbour, ; 

. The coal from these pits has attained « celebrity 
equal to the best Wallsend coal in the London and 
other markets. It is equal to the latter in cheerful- 
ness and heat^ and surpasses it in durability. 

Prom seven hundred to one thousand person; are 
daily employed in this coal-work. The collier, here, 
employs his children at an early age; who are paid as 
a quarter, kalf, or three quarter man, according as the 
young person approaches to the age and labour of a 
man. By this arrangement colliers are early inured 
to the service, and children in families become a source 
of great gain. A single collier earns from two 
shillings and sixpence to four shillings and sixpence 
per day, just as he puts out coal ; for the whole are 
paid in proportion to the quanti^ landed at the 
mouth of the pit 

The pits are quite free from hydrogen and carbonicacid 
gas ; of course, there is no necessity for Sir H. Davy's 
lamp ; there being no coal found freer of sulphtti«0ii8 
matter : in its workings below ground, and in its uses 
shove, it is found equally healthy and free from any 
deleterious substance 

Hie depth of water in the harbours of Limekilns 
and Charlestown, is eight feet in neap and fimrteen in 
spring tides. 

BroomhaU, the seat of the Earl of Elgin, is an ele« 
gant mansion, situated on an elevated lawn, that over. 
8 
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looks the village of Limekilns. The surrorndiqj 
park is very extensive, and tastefully as well as use- 
fully adorned with belts and clumps of valuable plan- 
tations, which confer dignity and beauty on this do- 
main. His lordship has here an excellent collection 
of pictures. 

Crossfordr-^TbiB village^ is about a mile and a half 
to the westward of Dunfermline, on the Torrybum 
road. In l&i4 the population consisted of three 
hundred and eighty*eight ; at present it amounts to 
four hundred and thirty. There are here about fifty 
looms employed in the table-linen trade. Sir Charles 
Halkett of Pitfirrane is the superior. 

Resides the Earl of Elgin, the principal proprietors 
m this neighbourhood are Sir Charles Halkett, A. M. 
Wellwood of Pitliver, William Robertson of Keavil, 
and James Hunt pf Pittencrieif and Logie, esquires. 
These estates lie contiguous, on an extensive bottom ; 
they are all in the highest state of cultivation ; well 
fenced and sheltered ; and by their genteel mansions 
-^their abundant old woods--4md their rich pastures, 
give much rural beauty to this division of the 
Western District of Fife. 

Patie-moor, — This is a small hamlet at a short dis- 
tance to north-east of Limekilns. It contains a 
population of about ninety ; who are chiefly employed 
in the weaving of table-linen, and as labourers. 

Miutertown^^^Thia is another hamlet about two 
miles south-east from Dunfermline, at a small distance 
from the old mansion of Pitreavie. In 1791 there 
were one hundred and sixteen inhabitants ; and in 1821 
there was only an advance of three. This hamlet. 
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liowevcr, is deriiring omiiiderable celebrity from pos- 
sessing no unworthy successor to the late provost 
I^w of Dunfermline, in the useful art of reducing 
dislocations and sprains. To Mr William Sanders, at 
Slastertown, a great number resort for the cure of these 
casualities, and find much relief from his skill. 

Th^ estate of Pjtrea\ie, which, was of considerable 
extent, anciently belonged to that worthy baronet Sir 
Henry Wardlaw, who, in 1675^ founded the hospital 
at Mastertown, as formerly mentioned. The venerable 
manor-house is of great extent ; of the old style of 
architecture, of which few specimens now remain, and 
was, till of late years, occupied by a genteel family ; 
but it is fast hastening to decay. This estate is now 
the property of 3Irs Madox Blackwood. 

Here was foaght, in 1651, that sanguinary battle be- 
twixt the forces of Charles II. and those of Cromwell, 
which proved so disastrous to the former. 

Crossgaies — ^is distant from Dunfermline about four 
miles to the eastward, on the road leading either to 
Perth or Kirkcaldy, as Uie qudtre bras, or cross roads, 
join at this point Of all the villages in Fife this 
hps made the most astopishing progress in population, 
for in 1791 there were only twenty-four inhabitants. 
In 1814 the population amounted to three hundred 
and four ; and in 1821 to three hundred and twenty- 
six. 

This villi^is the boundary of Dunfermline parish to 
the eastward ; and Robert Wemyss, esq. of Gntdehill, 
is sttperior. John Stenhouse, esq. of South Fod, has 
Lim^^works in thjs neighbourhood* 

BaUbeaih.'^ThiB place can scarcely be said to form 
B village, 88 being a coal-work, and as the work* 
S2 
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men are scattered in different hamlets ; bat if they 
Mrere altogether congregated in one station, they would 
form a respectable village, as may be seen from the 
official statements of their population; for in 1821 
the number of souls belonging to the Hallbeath 
Colliery amounted to eight hundred and forty*one. 

At this place there is a very extensive CoUiery, 
which will be more particularly described, when the 
mneraU of the Western District come under review. 



AgricttUure. 

Thb first improvements in agriculture in this district 
were begun by George Chalmers, the founder of the 
bridge street These improvements began in 1 760. ' He» 
being a man possessed of capital, and possessed like- 
wise of a most enterprising spirit, introduced a new 
system of agriculture into the west of Fifb. His know- 
ledge of the best modes of husbandry practised in 
England, together with his sound judgment, 'made 
him despise the despicable agriculture of Scotland ; 
and regardless of the customs so long practised^ he 
introduced a new system, which, though then it was 
not thoroughly appreciated, because it was not under* 
stood, yet paved the way for all the subsequent im- 
provements which are now to be perceived in thia 
neighbourhood* 

The agricultural mania spread like an epidemic. 
Sir John llalkettiof Pitfirrane, whose sound judge- 
ment and taste may yet be perceived in every part of 
the estate^ began to improve his landsj, so, as not only 



td promote hi^ own interest, hot likewiie to give 
htead to the numerous Inbourers which his improve^ 
ments called into employment. 

In an agricultural point of view, the parish of 
Dunfermline may be divided into two districts-— the 
arable and the pastoral lands. Betwixt the town and 
the shore the soil is generally good, consisting chiefly 
of a light black loam. In some places of a black fer« 
tile loam upon rotten whin-stone, which is always pro- 
ductive ; but in a number of grounds there is a blatk 
loam upon a rich bed of clay, which is fitted to pro- 
duce the finest crops. 

The lands on the south side of the town are all in- 
closed, either with dykes or hedges, which are general- 
ly kept in good repair ; because the tenant knows that 
unless' his fepces are well preserved and carefully 
attended to, it was in vain to have formed them. 

The system of draining (the first of all agricultural 
improvements) is here practised in perfection, and has 
produced all the beneficial effects that naturally result 
from this grand discovery in rural economy. 

But even drains, efficient as they are, would be of 
less value, unless there were good roads to convey 
produce to a market. Without good roads there can 
be little general intercourse, and the civilization of a 
country may be estimated by its high- ways. 

The roads in the Western District have been skil- 
fully made, and are preserved in the best order. 
The bye or parish roads, which were wont to be alto- 
gether impassable in winter, are now almost equal to 
the turnpike, in every season ; and every accommoda<- 
don is thus afforded to the inland inhabitants to go 
which way they will» with comfort. 
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It » almost needless to say that in this diilrict die beat 
W^des of fiurniiag, and of making the best of the Imid 
they can^ is practised. There is no want of skiU, and 
even of science^ in the farmers, but they most adapt 
their skill to the land they occupy. The soil is 
various, and so must vary the mode of dealing with it. 

The farm-houses and offices, formerly of the most 
wretched description, have been replaced by new 
buildings, adapted to comfort and utility ; and many 
of them display a degree of elegance which embellishea 
the general aspect of the country. 

In the southern part of the parish, (now Under review) 
the rent varies from £2 10/. to £3 10/. per acre ; 
and the leases are generally for nineteen years. 

In the northern parts there is a very different as- 
pect The soil is much inferior, and the climate is 
more unfavourable to agricultural purposes. The 
ground rises into small hills, adapted for pasture, and 
the low lands are generally marshy. Of course 
grazing predominates here, and chiefly the rearing of 
young cattle, to be fatted for the market in richer pas- 
tures. But yet, even here, there are a number of fertile 
spots, which, after being drained and put under 
proper management, produce very abundant crops of 
oats, barley, and potatoes ; so as to suffice, not only for 
the consumption of the farmer, but even to enable 
him to bung a considerable portion to the market 

The Fife breed of cattle is of acknowledged 
excellence. The following are considered as the chief 
characteristic marks :— Though the breed may be 
found of any colour, the prevailing hue is black j, 
nor are they less esteemed, though spotted or streaked 
with white or grey. The horna are small, whit^ 



gfloenAly pretty erect, or at. least turned up at the 

pcnntSy bending rather forward, and not wide ^read 

like the Lancashire long-homed breed. The bon« 

is small in proportion to the carcase ; the limbs dean 

bat short; and the skin sof^ They are wide be* 

tween the extreme points of the back bones ; the ribs 

are narrow and wide set, and have a greater curvature 

than in other kinds, which gives the body a thick 

round form. They fatten quickly, and fill up well at 

all the choice points. They are hardy, fleet, and 

travel well ; tame and docile, and excellent for work 

in the plough. When fat, they bring a much 

higher price at Smithfield market than almost 

any other kind, and are generally selected by the 

English butcher for the tables of the greatest 

connoisseurs, and most luxurious of his employers. 

A Fife bullock of forty stone, will bring an equal, and 

often a higher price in the London market, than an 

English bullock ten stone heavier and equally fat.* 

The rent of the northern farms is from £1 5/. to 
£1 10/. per acre. 



Minerals. 

The county of Fife abounds in mineral treasures,, 
in particular with coal, lime-stone, iron-stone, free- 
stone, granite, and whin. These valuable minerals 



* Th«re are two Cattle Sbows in the pamb, held annually, one at 
Cros^ates, and the other at Dunfennline; where the choicest sped- 
mens of farm-stock are exhibited, and tho holders of the best re- 
warded with pieioiaBBSi 
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constitute a great -ptaet of its wealthy add not only sup- 
ply its own wants^ but also the necessities of other 
districts, to which nature has denied these productions. 
The coal-fields of Fife form part of that immense 
bed of this mineral which stretches^ from sea to sea, 
across Scotland, in a north-eastern direction. In the 
Western District in particular^ coal may be found 
every wh<»re ; and the seams are, in ihany places, of 
the richest quality. 

Until within these few years it was believed that 
the coal-pits in the neighbourhood of Dunfermline 
were the most ancient hi Scotland. Amot, in his 
history of Edinburgh, says, that the earliest notice of 
coal in Britain is to be found in a charter to the in- 
habitants of Newcastle, granted by Henry Hi. in 
1234i He further mentions, that the grant to the 
abbot and convent of Dunfermline, in 1291, is the 
earliest record made of coal in any charter in Scotland: 
But here Arnot was in a mistake, for that most 
searching antiquarian the late George ChahnerSj 
asserts, that he had in his possession an original 
charter of James the Stewart of Scotland, the son 
of Alexander, dated in January, 1284-5, granting to 
William de Prestun the lands of Tranent, with various 
privileges in moris . et maresiis, in petariis, et 
carbonariis. '^Whatever," says Chalmers, *'this last ex- 
pression signified in prior times, it seems to have been 
applied to pit^coalieriei^ in that age".* 

From the Chartulary of Dunfermline Abbey, we 
find that William de Oberwill, proprietor of PetjmcreffV 
granted to the abbot and monks the privilege of 

* CaledoDia, vol i. page 793, note. 
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workings for their own use only> one coal-pit in any 
pan of his estate^ excepting on the arab)e ground ; 
and that if one pit did not suffice, tliey had liberty to 
dig morej as often as necessity required.* 

The Earl of Elgin's Collieries are upon a very large 
scale ; he possesses coal fields to the amount of nine 
hundred square acres, which consistof a variety (^seams^ 
mieasuring from six inches to six feet in thicknesiu 

The next Colliery; in point of extent, in .the pariah^ 
is that of Hallbeath. It contains eight or nine seama 
of good workable coal ; the lowest or splint seam is in 
high repute. The same seamaare found in the lands 
of Pralehouse, and the adjoining estates, running east* 
ward to Crossgates into the neighbouring parish. 
From thia colliery vast quantities of coal have been 
l<mg exported. There is a rail-road ftam the works to 
the port of Inverkeithingi at which th? Coal is shipped* 
In connection with this colliery there is a pretty exten* 



• CkarU ^ Pithyncnffie dom WUliehni ie Obcram^ 129L 

OmnilMS.hss Uteias ▼iaaxb vd aiiditiiris Wfllielmiu de Ober* 
wiU, dODuaus ds Pethynocff, etenuua in Uomino Isialaum ; noreri. 
tU mfif ex men gntia niza et propria voliintate, concedisse leligiom 
viris Abbad et Conyentui de Dunfermlyn, unam carbonarium in 
tertm niza da Pctbyncnff abkanque volttermt, exoepta terra arabifi^ 
ita quod Miflciaitisai ad iisua tuoa lade perdpiant, et alias veiidtie 
non pre»umant> odo yero defidente aliampro Toluatate sua jbdeniea 
q^uoties viderint expediri lubi, &c &.C. In cujus rei testimomjxm 
pteeentibus sigiUuni meum apposui una cum sigillo offidalis domini 
l&pisoo^ Sancti Andrs, et sigilli Robert! de Malavilla qui sigilla, 
ana ad' instantiam meam preaentibtta apposuerint. DiMum apod 
Dun^Brmlyn die Martis praxima ante festum baocd Ambraui 
ISpiaoopi et ConieMoriii, anno Qiatis milUo duoenteaimo non^ 
jenimoprimo. 



fll4 utBTonr WfhvniMttiMLivu. 

sire Silt^Work carried dtt at the B&me port Tb€ 
|m>prietor of these cod and salt-works Is John EkoCt, 
esq. London* 

Baldridge Colliery is on the estate of A. M. WelU 
i^oodi esq. of Pitli ver. This coal has been wrought for 
ttkBiiy years to great advantage, as the quality is ^ood, 
and as it is distant from Dunfermline only half-a-mile^ 
wherft it is much used. A new pit was lately hnhk ' 
here, and a powerfiil steam-engine erected, toarrii^^ at 
the splint seam, which is of great valne and In much* 
esteem. Besides the home consumption, a considera- 
ble qpiantity of diia coal is exported* Mr Jan^es 
Spowart is tiie . ttekaman of this colliery. 

The Town-hill CoHierjr, belonging to the burgh, 
about a mile distant, is wrought> at pr^ent, («ily on a 
very small scale, chiefly for the use of the burgessees ; 
who have the privilege of being supplied at a dieaper 
rate than the public at large. 

There is likewise coal wrought im two farms on the 
northern verge of the parish, but not to any extent. 

The coal strata extend nearly from east to west^ and 
consist of a variety of seatns, the principal of which 
are four and five feet thick. The strata dip generaDy 
to the north and north-east, at a declivity of about 
one foot in six, to ten feet, 

A n the GoUieries in this district are reoMffkably Aoe 
from the noxious gases, so that scarcely any accident 
t^kes place arising from this source, which often pro* 
duces such fatal effects in the English collieries. Of 
course the workmen do not use any safety lam|i. 

It is supposed, that the quantity of coal arniup^ly 
raised in the parish, may amount to about one 
hundred and thirty thousand tons. 



Bit 

/nWiOftwr— *Tki8 ntincnl it a constant aUndnit'On 
c«d, «id very coosidenibla quantities bave been raittd 
Uk tUs district for many years past. This niinervl 
was vpooffat to a conndersble extent at Berty^lav^ 
aboot tbirly years ago^ and proved of an excellent 
qoality at the Cajoron foandry. In Lord ISgin's 
oo^^ieiies diere are annually raised above fovv 
tbousand tons. There are likewise bands of this sU»a 
fn Dunfermline and HaUbeath coal-fields, but tb-; 
qna^Hy is inferior. On the Fordel and Cuttleh'11 
groi ids,— on Lord Moray's e9tate,-»and to the north, 
at Ealty, there are bands of differ^it thicknesses, nomem 
t^Tics thrown up and down, by means of confused^ 
strata of metals. Generally it may be stated, that f}\ 
the coal-fields in Fife abound with iron-stone, 
intersperied here and there, but of very c'-fferent 
qualities. 

ZtW-^toae.— Besides Lord Elgin's extensive works 
at Gharlestown, the lime-works at Roscobie, on Lord 
CoirnHssioner Adams' estate, are conducted on a 
large scale by Mr M'Bean, the tacksman of the works. 
Lime is likewise wrought on the lands of Mr Holland 
of Gadt| by Mr Curror of Dunduff-^Mr Stenhouse 
1^ Bouth Fod, and at Craig Luscar, by Mr Colville. 

JFref *^one.— oThis valuable miqeral is tq be found in 
the utmost abundance, and of the very best quality^ in 
this district. It is common on eveiy estate of any 
extent, and although no doubt the quality of the stone 
varies c<msiderably in different places, yet in several 
of the quarries, the texture is close, durable, and capa- 
ble of a fine polish. The colour of the stohe has 
different shades, from pure white, to ermn coloitr, to 
yellowish, and light brown. 
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WkuMitme* — ^TlMre is abundance of Uiis Kone in tht 
pariah. It ia neyer uaed for building, as free-stone is 
to be had in such plenty, but it is applied (o street 
paTwaent, to tampike rot^ drains, te. Tbai^ he « 
•peciea of green-atone, within sea-mark, on the abone 
near Limekilns, which is excellently adapted for eoo« 
atructing bakers' ovens, as it resists an/ degree of 
heat it is necessary to apply. 



Having now finished our general survey of the 
country parts of Dunfermline parish, we proceed to 
take a rapid glance at the other parishes in the 
Western District. In pursuing this plan^ the parishes 
to the eastward of Dunfermline will first come under 
observation ; and afterwards thot»e on the west. 
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Parish of Inverkeithinff. 

IHTsaKSXTBiiio U a town that has « jast daiai to 
great antiquity. Its Gaelic name signifies the junetioa 
or eonfittz of the sumU water« alluding to the rivalet 
whidi here joins the sea. Its origin is imoerti|in; but it 
is probable that it is nearly contemporaneous with that 
of the Queensfeny. Both must have derived their 
existence as hamlets^ from the necessity of passage 
from Lothian to Fife. The narrowness of the frith at 
Queensferry, would naturally attract early attention^ 
and probably gain the preference over any other point 
of passage ; but the additional distance to Inverkeith- 
ing is not great, and it is probable that^ before the 
existence of piers, the landing place for boats was more 
commodious at the latter than at the former. But we 
roust rely upon history rather than conjecture ; and it 
is certain that Queensfeny derived its name from the 
frequent passage of Margaret, the queen of Malcolm 
Ceanmore, to and from Lothian. This was towards 
the end of the eleventh century ; and there is no histori<« 
cal document regarding Inverkeithing, at so early a 
date, yet it is equally certain that it was a town as 
early as the reign of David I.^ the youngest son of 
Queen Margaret and Malcolm, ''who," it is said by Sir 
Robert Sibbald, •' dwelled sometimes in it** 

William the Lion granted to the town its first 
charter, describing its liberties to extend from the 
water of Dovan, or Devon, unto the water of Leven ; 
and Sir James Balfour says '' that of old it was of 
a large extent, and very populous, and payed a great 
tax." The lands around it were held by the Moubraya, 
until they were forfaulted by Robert I. 
T 
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Barly in the twelMi tmtAry, Waldaw, Ate iMn of 
Oospatric^ gare the-dmrch of InverkcMliaf to Dun* 
fermline abbejr* for the love of God and St Margaret ; 
'^ihit our Lovd Jesus €lrrist, by- Ae intercession df 
that hdty queen, and hy tbe prayers there offisredup, 
may have <H>inpa88ion on our souls.** 

In 1314, during tte reign of Robert 1., the vicar of 
Inverkeidiing had been found liable fo/eight merks to 
the monastery of Dunfermline, for non-payment of 
which, it was declared that he should be excommu- 
nicated. 

A deed by the abbot and monks of that monastery, 
dated on Sunday, in the year 1330, mentiojps, that John 
de Kinross, perpetual vicar of Inverkeithing, had re- 
presented to them that this place was so much exhausted 
by exactions and contributions, as well apostolical as 
royal, that sufficient funds were wanting to rqjair the 
choir ; and the monastery agreed to pay half the ex- 
pence on this occasion. 

This circumstance shows of what antiquity the 
church had been; when its choir needed repair's at this 
early period. But it is further on record, that there 
was a meeting of the Romish clergy and the Culdees, 
held in this church in 1250, in the beginning of the 
reignof Alexander III. At this meeting the Culdees 
were so domineered over by the former, probably by 
the connivance of the king and nobility, that they seem 
never to have recovered the attack, and soon fell into, 
utter decay as a distinct body. 

In those times there were two convent at Inverkei* 
thing, one for Franciscans, the other fyr Domiiiicans.* 

* Thete are now no lemiuns of these, but their sites are ascertained. 
The one was at the top of a gardffi, belonging to die incorporation 



AnbeUa Offwrnnond, leaded for twit tfane iala|ng» 

ttd. made g^iMft» ii£ jl tnoi *»*ii^^ Bfrffwr/f r InMi.£. huM 
^^ long die reaidfd thw% diere.4« xyi^Mr reo^fd imc 
^ai(if^cNa to tell. Tl^are u.a ti^tifi^^kowevfr,. timlk 
^^}fjytjeab»dai ffciyt^, di^^^ in.tlu^. lu^kfor hmpK 

«§ IjF^+vi^^t .. , i . . ^I 

; IHTyfctMHni^ «m belloimd bjfiMag the f laoq^ioil 
Wima^^.A0^C9agtjoi Four tButq^ki^ authonted b^f 
Jeow lU*tafi9tma«etofiaercaii(dkMgiM^ . > 

Tb^ ievenl charters irhidi diffiertot Idi^s* bed 
gnkiied tovthi# burgh, were In Ma^ 159& all ratiiecl 
atidrcma&toke^ by Jaoiee VL ; fuad lheir~r^t» and 
^rileges df c;iared to extend from the Deten to. HdM 
i^n^,A9d,^ fifirntfrlb a$,Kixki;o6a. iTheaerighlaand 
liaKil^t^ have been,.by apme meanaoff other, kDg diM 
inmd .oi^ and • become totally ineffidept .a^ to the 

bsi^efit of the burgh. . «.j 

t^'^Aiiioogst other arbitniry acta of James II. of 
Bnglynd, was, in 1687> the dismissing of theprovostsi 
baiHes, and councillors from all the royal btu^ghs of 
flaodand. The king then nominated one of his owa 
^creatures as provost, or first magistrato, ia aU th^ 
Imrghfis with the. power of filling ^up the council irith 
p^rs^is q£ his own description, Iq serve the.tysamical 
porposea of the king. The .persou, ait. that time. ap». 

pointod provost of Inverkeithing, wad Sir Patrick 

f ' 

ufirtavete; anddteodiatiii a propetty bdniging to the bdis of 
Ibe Iste Husl& Gisodiion. 



Knlonan ^t KIniiidmH m Mdy ml wUHtig mtH cl « 
dciapotic govenment* 

The town U tttmte on m mmtumicB hmumUMtf 
cnwrlooking thebaj, wkidi «l &il tide aim §m eirea« 
I lar piece of water, admitted fnm the sea by a narioir 
opening. The depth of water is from thirteen to 
fifteen feet On the west side of this hariM»ar tbera 
is a large old vessel, occnpied as a lasaretto, in irtudk 
goods suspected of containing infectioiia matter are 
lodged, under the direction of « syperintendaBt, and 
delivered after a certain time to the owners, by order* 
of the oustom-house. At the ufper extremity of the 
bay there is a good quay for aceomoiodating the 
shipping. The vessels are chiefly en^loyed in. the 
coal and coasting trade, with some ezcqptions which 
carry goods abroad. 

There are some singular anomalies in the sett of the 
town-oonncil here. The provost, the two bailies^ 
I dean of guild, and treasurer* are annually elected by 
the#councillor8 aad deacons of the trades. The coun- 
ciHors are chosen from among the burgess inhabitant^ 
the guildry, and even the members of the incorp<Nra« 
led trades, who still retein a vote in their respective 
incQsrporations. The five trades elect their deacons, 
yearly, as their representatives. 

The town-council, including the magistrates, can- 
not be under twenty, but it is not limited above it ; 
so that the whole burgess inhabitants might be made 
councillors. What is very singular, thiP eouncillors 
continue in office during life and residence. 

James Stuart of Duneam, £si|, is the present 
provost of the burgh. 

The Town-liouse was built in 1770, containing the 
council rooms and a jail ; but the building is not poa* 



iMtli^ffeMAMd «diooI4MM. nevoid 
clrafdiwislmnitmitheSlfltCklobefvlSlB. Aiinr 
qC|>imil«M^4H|ihfipitoti^ fbiiiMbfi0Dt.nl isi'llbe 

Qotmf flC Fife. Tlie stoeple aftadi^ tathe dmreb 
is jmthcr more aa awkward Itei an aaenntiftbvtt^a^ 
ftmt iti oooatniction^ not oidj abdfky^ but alio aa 
aparteent for a clock, appears to have entered 4nto the 
ori^nal plan. Now it ia well known, that docks^^ere 
not introduced into Scotland until the latter ei}id of 
the fifteenth, or beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The parochial school was rebuilt a few years ago, 
upon a new site, and exhibits a fine model of an aca« 
dem^, on^a small scale, in the pure Grecian stile of 
arebitectia«» 

Qf late the burgh^ in its buildings ^and othe^ imr 
pj^Tements, has begu^ to. keep pacse w^tb .tbe.elegance 
of tb^ tiinesj apd i^ general asp^i^is mUcb^improved; 
. There are Mnianufectures carried on jntbe< town, 
but th^ are in the ^immecBate uei^bourhood three 
public, wprks jpif ,ft pr«t|y extensive w^^^.jiz, a 
dtotiUgiyirr» nm g!^ m9 .iy.ori£»— aifd^ thf^.saltfrpaps.. . . 

Taf p|«Miitpo{Hilatioaof.thetownJ^ about sixteen 
hundred; thft ^ the whd^ parish inay t\,ow amount 
toiflbout tweiity..fivekupdeed« 

thtx0i^ Jmes. jftobertson .is present minister of 
the pansh, and Shr Robert^ Preston of Valleyfield, 
f^aitohit. Is patrim; the patronage of this church be- 
lot^g to thtresbtg of Spencerfield, which Sir Robert 
purchased some years 9igo. 

"-'■il d""r ' T 8 ■• '■-'■'' 
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9M the VtititiABMM^ymi,m}dA*i^tkMpmmi 

fffmn/^^t^Brvwn is miniker. • ..« 

• Tlw principal proprietors in the pm4sh are jbe 
Stt-kiof Hopeton and Morton, Sist Robert Pftilon, 
Sir. Philip Durham, John COfiin^hame ai Dudodh^ esq. 
besides « few MHall hefitors^ 

^ The lands in the piarish' are partly carse and partly 
gentle acclivities. In the low grounds the soil con- 
sists of a Strong clay, and In the uplands of a black or 
brown loam, excepting in the northern extremity of 
the parish, where th^ soil degenerates much, having a 
cold wet' bottom, and, in some places; is exhibits only 
a barren muir. 

In both the under and upper parts, with 'the excep- 
tion of the muirlands, the most plentiful crops of 
overy kind are raised, and at even less expense tEan 
the scantiest pittance from more meagre grounds. 
The soil is suited for every species of produce; and if 
treated in a proper manner, it will amply remunemte 
the farmer for his outlay, his skill, and Ma enterprise. 

Even in that small portion of the parish whicH^ton* 
sists of muir-land, great improvements have, of late 
years, taken place. By means of dxBiningi paxix^ 
and burning, and affording shelter by plantations of 
wood, the soil has been greatly ameliorated, and ren* 
dere4 capable* in many spots, oi producing plentiful 
crops of corn, instead of heath and rushes. The late 
Mr Brown of Pratehouse, achieved much on J)is 
property, in these improvements; and the resnljSiig 
profits have induced to a continuation p^ them. ., , 

At Duloch, John Cuninghame, esq. quarries lime* 
stone to a considerable extent; part of which is barat 



esq. luve de^Mils at Inverkekbii^ hwrbour' Thire 
m excellent qnairicf of fimslpne in the piurisiL 

fai tbe weiiem part «r the mritb^ Konyth CmO^ 
sundt alinoit ojppMite m Hopetoa haute. It i« built 
on a ledge of locks^ which at higb water U aur^rouiided 
by the sea. All that renMuns if a large square tower, 
to which have beeo attadMd- some inferior buildings^ 
now in ruins. The aachi^cture lias been of a superior 
kind, and there stUl reiaain some sculptures on tlie 
walls. The period al whioh it waa built* and by 
whom« «e unknown. Over a docnr, on the north side, 
there is a crdss and a crown, and the letters M. K. 
1661. On the stoxie bars of windows in the tow6r, 
there ib T.* S., and M. * N. anno 1839. On the 
south side, near the door, is this inscription, pretty 
legible.'*- 



IN. D£U. TYME DRAU YIS CORD. 

YE- BEIi TO CLYNK. 
QUHAI^. MERY VOCE VARNIS. V 

TO MEAT & DRINK. 



This castle was the ancient seat of the Stuarts of 
Rosy th, lineally descended f^om James Stuatt, brother 
german,to the great Steward of Scotland, and father 
to King Robert IL The last laird of that name 
dying unmarried, disposed the estate to a stranger. 
It afterwards became the possession of Lord Roseberry, 
and is now the property of the Earl of Hopeton. 
There is a'tradition, however unfounded it may be, 
that Oilier QromweU's snother, being a daughter of 



^d the! 'ea^fWartf of' the f^Mle ir'St* BTltf^ar«r9 
Hope ; A tmall \jky nt^iich derivM its tuune %roM ihlt^ 
PMtldeM tuiying' itffided liere,>liiier 'having' IbMiketi 
BAglapdiorfltiinitoHiuigafjr. • ' • '> - 



At/THOUOH North jQueenflfenry is in the pariah. «f 
Dunfennliney yet we shall treat of it as belonging to 
chat of Inverkeithing, being the.niost natural Bssrwago^ . 
ment*. .Indeed the Scotish counties and.parishea w^ 
divided in such a capricious manner, as if the^Uvispt^ 
had meant to put to scorn every principle of geometry. 

When this passage.first beg^ to be genera^y used, 
is beyond the reach of record. It can be traced, 
however, to the middle of the Seventh century, from 
its present tiame. Upon diis' name Chalmers has the 
following remarks.—" There is no proof that this 
name had been ' impiosed dnvii^. the oeigaii. of 
Margaret; who died in 1O03.' Tiieve is positiveeni* 
denoe, that the name 4id not exist, dieting the xeig^ 
of her yoitogost son^ David L ; for, when he granted 
chi^ Feferry to the monks O^Dqnfimgaliiiey.he oallpd ;!. 
t^^PaJtsajpumdelnverketkinJ'^ It £cst appeased aada^ 
she* name of Queensferry, i^ a c|iartec <f Makoim IV. 
In U64, when was gmmed tothe-monks^fScone^ and 




ii ■!■»■ wniiiii mpilntiw ^« Iifttfai 

dp pim ««% aooQtdiiv to Mr JanMs JMrpuj^ 

Thert aonoC be m donlil Aat ffatre was a Feny at 
dna place for ages prior to Margaret's time^ and 
probably fhio^die times of tiite Romans, and eren before 
thqr set Ibot in Britain. Vtcm iu narrow fbrd, and 
seittral sitoalion, nature sesns to point it out as the 
degible passsge betwixt the sootkem and 
parts of tbe conntry ; and certainly tiie 
; inhabitanis were net slow to crsil themsrives 
of this indication. 

Where there is a pnbUc Peny there must be at 
^ kast a few ferrymen ; these most have habitations 
andfiunilies, at^ or hear the point of passage ; this 
coasti tn tes a hamlet ; and than it is obvioas— that, 
the Qneensferries may boast of an antiquity to which 
few places in Scotland can lay claim. 

The earliest notices concerning this Ferry are to 
be found in the Cbartulary of Dunfermline Abbey, of 
which 4oba Orahame Dalyell, esq. has given an 
analyis, in his " Monastic Antiquities." The follow* 
ing extracts are carious in Uiemselves, and throw 
light on the Qoeensferry passage.** 

** In the year 1275, (during the reign of Alexander 
ItIV) we find a singular instance of die use at seisin, 
in constituting a right in a passage^boat. The abbots 
Baduipbus, grants eight oars in the new passage-boat 
to seven persons, one of whom is a woman, for 

(yifli^l^^,^ f«l i I94» MS. 
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Uwdn M»tfd i6rTic«% md ti^mig th» iikk-flflvt^ita 

ted) shall have two oars, and Af^vMH^jMd^ italic 
Vaif^ the.al^bal 4(M)«m,r|h9t theau<i;Qe«^%^^^p3r 

r«nU.j)i4,hi^^hit:--^tha|}i«, by.iui pr.QW a gipt . thyl ihf^ 
ftf^ed^bf^^AWf. f, H .. ^ fi ./j :• .i T >t rnilj 
t :'.|i>;|li«f Qit!l88p> jCdnriog ihef dg;K«4)£ rBWMBt.«ii^ 
Wl)li4«ii Imhop nfiSt^ Ascbtimr^^^v^ a^Aipelgoit^Mr 
iftOnh Me of Qaetnaferrjrto ihoM>ll^^fcr'thcmMea 
fC.lbiqb ,tbe. meoka. jfaoiili^ find r two. dia|fl«nM.tos 
celebrate divine worship, and shall, J)soi|i£Ovide m 
chalice, v/sstmentSj. books, and or}^^l|eataf^^i^]a)^'^ a 
cb»peU' . . . , > ., i 

I T^eshfoot in 1479 (James III.) grams-the offic0>of 
(bapUdnry, newly founded by him in the same cbapd, 
tb David Story, with a stipend oi teii merks yearly, 
to be paid from the coffers of the monastery, together 
with a garden and two acres of ground, andpftsWr^e 
for one horse; also, all offerings at the altsir of the chtpel^ 
f xcept the oblations of the pi^ and those of lj^|% 
which are reserved for lighting tb« .ebapel; UkewM> 
twenty . shilliiigs for supporting the omamenta an4 
vestments of the altar ; but an aiccouat is to be 
rendered to the abbot how the sum is applied. The 
chaplain, in consideration of these things/ shall peri 
^Orm a daily mass for the souls named in the charter 
of infeudation; .he shall continually reside at, axid 
dwell in th^ manse of the chapel ; and if he under* 
takes any other cure, or resides els where, by which the 
service may be neglected, the chaplainry shaHbecome 
vacant, and fall into th<^abfaot^« bends. 



Mr 

U^atamtnim, (ciiteKdte the Glilu!€tol«y)^Airt^' hk 
Ae yenrbTGod, 1343, Dkvid U^ mWetigmAKj b^ 
five die ftMk of Sir BartbgliMew Ae Afioiiic^' 

rt» die mith luk of Ibttf Qaetaafaty, at 
; 11^ JuMS de DsodaBy canceniiiig vkMoictblt^ 
talnliMtkttof'S difpBfle thai had anwe betwist him* 
aadttfcabkit,aottcoatuitofhiamalettingtheabbo^^ 
men and ixiaU laoduig at two rock* wkhin the Hew- 
ing of the tide, aa they vera wont to do.. Hawaver». 
Jaaoes da Dondas had alleged these rocka to be hia 
pi^opecty; though the abbots his predecesaora, and the 
i^pn^tery, had peaceably and quietly enjoyed thf^ 
sight of landing there, beyond the memory of man ; 
and on thia had a charter from King David, their 
founder and fir^t patron, as also the confirmations of 
Yarious kings, his successors, and several popes, as the 
abbot then exhibited, in presence of the subscribers, 
namely. Master. Jobannis de Gaytmilk, Alanus d^, 
Liberton, Michaelis Squier, Radulphus Clericus, 
Johannis de Herth, Alanus Dispencer, Ricardus 
filius Williehni Scrigmour, Robertus Young, Johannis 
filius Henry, Johannis de Lochilde, Radulphus Gour-» 
ley, and many others, inhabitants of the Ferry. James 
de'Dundas had, on account of his molestation, incur- 
red the general sentence of excommunication contained 
in the confirmations of the popes, which he had during 
some time obdurately resisted, until, on the before 
mentioned day, he humbly supplicated the abbol. 
fitting along with some of his council on these rocks, 
as being in possession of them, that he would absolve 
him from excommunication, and he should abstain 
from molesting the men and boats in future. The 
abbot, yielding to this^humble supplication, absolved 
him from the sentence of excomniunication, as far as 
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UyiaUtpoimv ^^ Aotfing 9temkf to ilmriii from 
the like mokiMioD ; but, were it ever repeated, he 
ihottld immediately again iucor the aame censure. 
The abbots of D o nfai miiue, cxerciied Ibr centmiet, 
their here ditary )oriadicdon over dio Qoeendietry. 
There were accustomed to exact horn die boatmen 
every fortieth penny, or two anda*4ialf per eeiit of the 
whole fares drawn at Ae passage* The abbot» fiuHlMr, ^ 
drew a revenue of one fburdi, after dcdttedng Ae 
fortieth part. He was, however, bound to supply 
boats for the Ferry, which were usually tlweeorfoor. 

Things continued in this state until the Reformation, 
when commendator of Dunfermline, as successor to 
the abbots, sold his right to some private individuids; 
amongst whom were the Earl of Roseberry, 8ir R. 
Preston of Valleyfield, Dundas of Dundas, and oAer 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. These purchasers 
continued to draw a fourth share from the pastoge, 
and to supply boats ; and it was usual with them to 
grant an annual lease of this to one or more of the 
ordinary boatmen. 

In ancient times the only landing place on the south 
was that of the Grey-craig, near South Queensferry 
harbour ; the property of Dundas of Dundas castle ; 
and for claiming an exclusive right to which, his an* 
cestor James de Dundas was excommunicated by the 
abbot. In those day? there was no safe tampering 
ivith the monks, who held all the power, both civil 
and ecclesiastical; and who would permit no encroach- 
ment on their rights, however specious might be the 
pretensions of the claimant In that case, however, 
it would appear they had both might and right on their 
side, for they could plead the valid argument of use 
and^wont, and the pos.ession of the rocks tvom time 



ipuBeniorial : >at wfw. t^DP are peiUi«r,iiU9»ks nor 
«zcommi4i)icatio9% and Dundas enjoys undisturbed 
possession of his, Orty-ct;a%* 

On the north side the boats landed at Haugh-end, 
inside of Lang«-craig island^ now - the property of the 
guildry of Dunfermline. 

There is a traditional report^ that the boatmen in 
those days resided in « little square of cottages^ on the 
margin of what was onee the Ferry loch^ on the top of 
the Ferry hills. The remain* of this aneient village 
were lately removed, to assist in building a marcb 
dyke through the loch, which had been drained. 

The inhabitants of North Queensferry uniformly 
consisted, from time immemorial, of operative boat- 
taen, without any admixture of strangers. They hold 
their feu undjsr Ae Marquis of Tweeddaley as succes- 
sor of the abbots of Dunfermline ; and they have al- 
ways held, from generation to generation, the Ferry 
as a sort of property or inheritance. On the evening- 
jOf every Saturday the earnings, of the week were coW 
lected into a mass ; one fortieth part of the whole wac^ 
set apart for the proprietors of the passage ; and the 
remainder was divided into shares, called deals, ac- 
cording to the number of persons entitled to a share 
o£ it One full deal was allotted to every man of ma« 
iure age, who had laboured during that week as a 
boatman^ whether he acted as master or mariner, or in a 
great boat, or in ayawl. Next the aged boatmen, who had 
become unfit for labour, received balf-a-deal, or half the 
sum allotted to an acting boat.nan. Boys employed in 
the boats received shares proportioned to their i^, 
from one shilling and sixpence up to a full deal A 
small sum was also set aside for a 6chool-master>.andfop 
the widows ot decayed boatmen. Nobody beeame a 
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fKMktmatt In &tk F^rrjr ilfll€88 ty MeceefliMli That 
Hgbt Iras' nlwuysi ttviderstx>dd to be Kmiled to the first 
generation. The children of tbime who had emignh 
ted, attd vcre balm, elfl^whor^y had liaGdimectiBti. With 
this Ferry ; hoft,. on the other h^ttd*. if tht ionoE a 
boatman found himself unforMttte in the iviorl^^ 
he was always entitled to retucn,. to enter into one of 
the boatS) and to take a share; of the. proviaiow, which 
Ibrmed the estate of ^e community in, which b^ wa& 
bom. That community haaaLwayrconsislaed of sear'* 
1^ the ^ame number, of persons.. About forty me^ 
acted in. the boats^ and received the full deal,, a» sailon 
of mature age. The whole community^ including 
these, and the old men and boys, and the women of 
every age^i amounted to about two hundred individuals. 
It was kept down to this number by emigration; 
because a man ot mature age usually received no more, 
and sometimes less^ for acting as a boatman here than 
be could obtain by acting as a seaman in the public 
service, or in that of a merchant; and he was, morover, 
excluded from all chance of rising in the world, — a 
circumstance which is of itself sufficient to keep the 
number stationary. The conununity has, accordingly, 
existed for ages destitute of riches ; but none of its 
members have been reduced to absolute poverty, or 
become a burden on the public ; because, by the fun- 
damental laws of their society, the men of mature age 
had always laboured for the past and the future gen- 
erations, and had, divided with them the bread which 
tliey earned. 

The pvopsietors, who derived their right to the 
Ferry from tiie. abbot of Dunfermline, had at different 
periods attempted to augment the value of their in- 
tere»t in it. Previous to 1788 they^ ha4 no boa^s of 



tl»ir own, Imfelctthiir fMsrtii ifcsrecfAe proceeds of 
Ifo Ferry to an j peoBon irilfing to sapply boats. An 
asaoouilBOB, ooUfd a faaf *»sfa&, oonaiatui^ of persona 
iradent in biverkaithing and Sbudi Qoeensfeiry ^ long 
svppiifdl baato, andactcd as tadcaanen ; bat the pro- 
priewn, finding'tliexiadvn totally at the nercy of this 
faaab«l^ with ivgard to the rent they 'vvere to re- 
coitn; poKhaMd boats ; and from that tine they* 
rawaslly kt the passi^ hy public lonp^t thst is^ 
the fight cCdnewBig the fomth part of the pr o cewii . 
na flf grasft scarGily,iiie operative' 
» that the ptopriefesraooght to give a 
dsduetion ikom, Aek fimrth dasna, or ^AiMrwiae they 
waahi he noafale to snppoit tbei na a l ffe s > The piopiifr- 
tois caaapHeii at the tine ; boot they Ibnned a plan 
for hmi^ing v^ skiogfihsr, the ncclnsive po ^pc s sioii 
of the Ferry, vhich had beenenioyed &r so many 
a§as by these TiUagani, uaA whick had oeme to be 
attenflfd irith iiia»y of the 'usual oonscqsBenoei of 
monopoly* both towards the proprietors and the pihb« 
lie Taking adramtage of the peace oonckaded by 
Air Aildiogton'a ^ministration, Idiey engaged a body 
of seamen* recQntly> dismissed from the royal navy, 
under a man who bad acted as nsster of the Admirid's 
sliap, in the expedition against HoU^ndj %o iiAT%«Bte 
tbe boats ibr pi^mient of montUy wi^ea. The 
iobabitapta of North Queensfierry attempted to pvo* 
tec^ their is^memonal.poaseflstops^by legal meaaursfr; 
bttty as the l^w of Scotland psysi no r^g^d.to po^es- 
sion when unsuppcprted by written charters, th^ 
were under the necessity of relinquishing the boats to 
the strangers, together with the exduaive privilege 
of. conveying passengers for hire across the friths As 
the currents of the frith* however* ar^ here very pecu- 
U2 
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liar, it was speedily fbud^Uut the smnen Ihrni the 
royal navy> however skilful in other respects, were 
unable to navigate the boats here. Frequently they 
durst not venture out in gales of wind, which were 
despised by the native boatmen ; who, to demonstrate 
their own superiority, in presence of travellers who 
were here kept waiting, sailed backwards and forwards 
with ease and safety in their own private fidung«boata 
The passage-boats were driven ashore, sometimes 
above and sometimes below the proper landing piases, - 
to the great terror and annoyance of the passengers. 
The consequence was, that the pr op riet o rs soon found 
their hands full of business. Some travellers oidierscl 
post-chaises and went round by Kinghom, and -then 
threatened to prosecute these gendemcn for their ex* 
pences; while others made the same threat on aceowit 
of the damage suBTered by the unnecessary delay of 
their journeys. The resuk w88>-4hat partly firom 
these circumstances, and partly from finding that little 
profit was likely to arise from the measure, aod past- 
ly, also, in a considerable degree, fieoai motives of hu- 
manity*— the new plan was abandoned, and the inhabit 
tants of North Queensferry restored, under certain- 
regttUtions, to their ancient possession. 

Still the Ferry was found very deficient, and great- 
ly inadequate> in many respects, to the increased exi* 
gences of the public. A new system became absoi* 
lutely necessary; and, in 2810, an act <^pariiament was 
passed to carry the improved plan into execution. 
An extract ftom the preamble of this act will shew 
its necessity* 

'' And whereas, notwithstanding the great impor- 
tance of the said Ferry for the pas8a5^e of His Majesty's 
troops, and die conveyance of His Majesty's mails and 



itttMate^flf thet^me, tiuH^upM an avvnge, a paMSge 
em be-ciKted onijr dornglcMir liom and n hn tf m 
eacili tide, 4Hr dureaiMkito ; w^itMH^tiie 8ef»y is capa^ 
hh^bamg «o ioapHovad a« to vender a paisage pmc^ 
ticable at all times : 

** And wiMrees, altiwd^ the MtM Fenrf h across 
an ann of tke tea, yet llie ratee^aBd-diies ariiiiiig'froni 
the same btiooging toprim$.e inditidiaalB ; and tile 
jmrMictkii, poiarer, and mmh&tity o^et dak pders-is 
tttciiy tlMt «ke pmaegg iiaa «(iffe«ed gneat iaeon¥emeRe^ 
and has bepn ana?oidaUj sid)jeeted 40 great- defttts 
ia^ahia rttpeet : 

" •* And whereas^ the proprietors of the said Petty 
cannot be compefled to make such improvements ad 
are neqidsite to render the same safe, convenient, and 
expeditbcfs, and adequate to what is required for th^ 
pttbHc service, and the vaiiouB and general intercburse 
of the country ; and sudi improvements can orily b^ 
made and obtdned by considerable additional r&tes 
being imrposed, * on vrhidi taoney may be borrowed, 
wfiieh cah only be imposed by tlie audiorfty of parlia- 
ment, andby thefhrtheraid^f apublic grant of moti6y. 
. '* Arid whereas, it is expedient, that the making of 
such improvements, and the maintUning of the said 
^erry, Aould be committed to Trustees for the pub- 
lic T)ene^t, with sufficient powers, and under suitable 
regulations ; in wtiom alto the prc^erty of the Ferry, 
the rates and dues arising therefrom, and the public 
grant of money should be vested &c^*' f 

' By this act of parliament ihe proprietors were neces- 
sitated to sell their rights ; the value of which was 



fixtd by A jwy, and lim ptim, ab^tttn i 
poundfj was paid by govttMMnt ; and as an e^v»* 
lent foe this Mim, the auuls* the king^t forces, and all 
gQVgnuncot atorea^ hare rigiit to a fleae pata if gt. The 
Ferry waa tttbaeqiiantiy plaeed uoder the. manage* 
misoi of Truftea^ on a prioeifile similar lo that of 
the king's high-ways in Scotland. 

''And be it enacted, that the keeper ol tlie great 
seal of Scotland— the keeper of the privy seal 4jf Seot- 
land— 4h9 knrd jostice general— the krd advo cat e 
the lord justice clerk«-4be lord i^erk r^te r .. the 
lord chief baron of the court of exchequer in .Scotland 
—the vice-admiral of Scotland— the keeper of His 
Majesty'^ signet— His Majesty's postmaster-genend 
for Scotland— His Majesty's lieutenant for the coun- 
ties of Perth, Linlithgow, Fife, Kinross, and Clack- 
manan — ^the commander of His Maj^ty*s forces in 
Scotland — and the admiral commanding His Majesty's 
ships in the fiith of Forth— the lord provost of the 
city of Edinburgh— >the chief magistrates of the burghs 
of Perth, Linlithgow. Queensferry, Inverkeithing, and 
Dunfermline, all for the time being, and the sheriff's 
depute for the time beitig, of the counties of Perth, 
Linlithgow, Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan, and the 
proprietor for the time being of the estate of New- 
halls, near unto, or adjacent to the said town uf 
Queensferry^ and every person in his own right, or in 
the right of his wife, possessed of the Dominium UliU 
of lands in the said counties, valued in the cess books 
of such counties respectively, at two hundred pounds 
Scots, and the eldest son of eYery such person, shall 
be and they are hereby appointed Trustees for carry- 
ing this act into execution." 

Nine members of the above trustees constitute a 
quorum, and may proceed on business. These is 



ing of itUmt ttciaberi ; fiv« of whom eonatitvCe a 



In coowquence of this act gnat imfyrovements have 
takan place, both in the soithand aouth iide of the 
Pcfrjrir eqpeckliy in regard to the piers, and the light 
and signal tower, which was erected ; so that this 
Feny may jually he considered^ on the whole, as the 
best in Scotland. 

In the present Superintendent of the passage, the 
^blie have the beneit of an active, vigilant, aiid 
inpartial officer. 

Adjacent to the North Queensferry are two batteries, 
which mounted eight iron guns, twenty pounders, and 
eight field pieces ; these had never fired upon an 
enemy, nor is there any probability that they ever 
w9l be needed. Paul Jones is dead, nor is it likely 
that he will soon have an invading successor. 

The Reformation, the effects of which were so sig- 
nally displayed in Dunfermline in the destruction of 
the abbey, made no change in the faith of their neigh- 
bours the boatmen of North Queensferry. As vassals of 
the monks they still continued to adhere to the ancient 
rriigion ; the rites of which were administered in the 
chapel founded by Robert Bruce. On Cromwell's 
army landing in Fife^ they were astonished to find a 
Roman Catholic chapel here ; whidi, asroot and branch 
men, they furiously assailed, and lH\ not one stone 
ux>on another. The inhabitants converted the area of 
the chapel into a burying ground, which is still used 
in this manner. They are now good protestants, and 
have a j;allery in Inverkeithing church, erected at 
their own ex^ encc. 
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The roiBk «f .Indi dalvie 19 mM cliaimel'bct#i«t 
Nortband Sosth-Queensferries. In 1491*Jft«e8 IV. hf 
A charter^ granted the island to JohnDundas of Dcmdiit^ 
to baUd m fort on it, togedier -with the constabulary 
and the duties on vessela passing it ; bat Dundas 
having neglected to do this, it was not until iSlO^that 
Janies ereete<l the fort, at the time when he-wnt pi«» 
paring hie fleet at Newfaaven ; and the fort was in* 
tended, together with those 'on both sides, to guard 
the passage in c^se of an attack from the English ships. 
This fort hiid. four guns, twenty pounderfl, and efM^h 
gun had one hundred rounds of ammunition. Tins 
and the North Queensfervy battcs'y are now dismantled. 



REGULATIONS 
EstaUiihed <U Queen^erry Passage. 



pnsiGBTS. 



Mwming Coacfa, . - - - • £0 7 6 

Hearse and Mounung Coach, - - - 10 

Four-wheeled CKaiae, ' - - - - ' - 0* 6 6 

Curricle, - - - • - ■ - - 5 t) 

Ti^o-tHierfedChrfAewA Taxed Ctol, - - • » 6 

HoM^ tt«^ ^ drsving Mi? sndi camige, « - Q 1 ^e 

M'^gen^ C9x^ &C. net e;(eeediiig 10 <^t. .m 2 

Pitto not exceeding 20 cwt. - - - - 2 15 

IHtto 32 cwt. - - - 2 4 

£)itto 26 cwt - - - 2 6 
For every cwt^ more, not «xceediiig 30 t^. \d. fo? each. 
For every cwt. more, not exceeding 40 cwt.'2rf»fcr each, 

and for everv cwt. more, 1*. for each. 







Honei vmA in dimving Waggon and Cmnt ool j, • i60 8 

Saddle HoiM, 10 

Hula ot An, . - • . 

Lowland Oz, Bull, Coir, or Heiftr, - . 

Highland Ox, Bull, Cow, or Hdier, ' - • 6 

CUf; Sow, Boar, or Hog, . . .3 

ShoflporUoat, 00 I4 

iM^orKid, 1 

VagotBvppf^ • • • • Q 1 

Qtam and ilaschaodiae par barral-bttlky • • U G 
Paaienger m Pinoaae or Vawl, • • • 6 

Ditto in Large Boat, - - . .003 

HItfilMid flhaaicr, 1 

FM^ght of a beat fton OniiiiM to dnnaat, 10 be anerlalned 

by the ca kolati oni ia the Edinbmi^ Almanaekf • 4 
Ditto firam Snnaet to Sonrise, - -.080 

fInnaoB or Vawl, Ihmi iiiinriae to Sunaety - . S 6 
DiCtoftomSanaatieSiinsiM, . - • 4 

Sonrise to be calcolated according to the time 
when the boot, &c. leave the landing place ; and 
•unset according to the titoe when they rc»ch it. 

. fieparate fares to be exacted, when they exceed the 
aiims payable lor a freighted Boat* Pinnace, or Yawl. 

Mr James Scott, i^pointed superintendant at North 
Queensferry, is at all times to hold himself in readi- 
ness to give attendance to Passengers, with full power 
to enforce the Freights and the following Regulations. 
A. superintendant acting under Mr Scott's direction 
is also constantly in attendance at Newhalls and on 
the south sliore. 
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REGULATIONS. 



1. The complement of men and boys is thiity'4bree 
working bands, in constant pay, to man the .faasage.: 
The. boats consists of« steam-boat, three large -bostii- 
a decked boat, and tfiro pinnaces, besides a spare 
pinnace and four yawls used occasionally. Copies of 
the Table of Freights are to be kept in each boatt 
pinnace, or jawl» under the peiu^tir ^ the i*9vfeiltixre 
ofthe fireight,. , 

2. One boat, one pinnajoe, the decked ht^^ ^i two 
yawls, are to be kept on the south Bid« of \b^ F^rry, 
and twelve boatmen, at least, are to reside at South 
Queeniferry orVNewhaBs.* 

3. The boatinen and |i#rsons emfUoyed at the F^rry 
are prohibited from receiving from Passengers, in the 
name of height, drink-money, or under any otlier4e- 
nomination, a giteater aiim tfaaa iAmt authoriaed faiy tiie 

Table of Freights, under a penalty of Twenty Shillings, 
Sterling, for each oftnce. Besides the exen^ipddns 
from payment of Frei^t specified in the act of 
Parliament, the ' Superintehdants of the Ferry, the 
Cbntractors for t^e public works at the Ferry, and 
the wives and children of soldiers travelling with 
troops, or with their baggage-carts, are to be conveyed 
across the Ferry without payment of Freight 



* First and Second ^^ulations are altered, Uth May, 1822, 
in coniequence of crossing the Mail at midnight, i^n4 baTing a 
Steam Boat on the Passage. 



4» Ob er^iiy bMrfitI ib^vif « pui l rt i iw ^or piBsengferg 
«ff6r> alairge boat flinll reguknriy Itonifc tf«dr skAi« id( 
•k <f]a«dc, A. M. ftwfii l8t April to IM Olftobet ; atid 
tt «ight e'eH^k, A. H^ during the mtttaander of ehe 

year ; and shidl continue at the expiry of eac^ hottf 
afterwards, until Sunset, to leave each, shore. A 
pinnace shall^ in like manner, if a passenger or passen- 
gers offer, leave .each shore at half-past six, a. m. from 
1st April to 1st October; and at half-past eight 
o'clock during the remainder of the year ; and shall 
continue at the expiry of every hour afterwards, until 
Sunset, to leave i^ach shore. The passengers, &c. 
ferried over in such boat ot pinnace abatt pay the or- 
dniapjr Freight only, although h should be after 
Sanset before the boat or pinnace readies the opposite 
dnire. In case passengers are at the Pier at the 
stated time of sailings and the state of the treather, or 
other unavoidable cause, should at any time prevent 
th^ boat or pinnawe leaving each shore at the above 
regular periods, they are to proceed as noon as possi^ 
bDi» ai^erwank. A boat or pinnace is uni^rmly to 
laafe the North ektofte, as soon as the last boat or 
pina ac e on die scmdi 8h<M% is observed to leave it, and 
to ferry over passengers, &c. at Che ordinary IVeight. 

5. That a Flag to denote the hour and half.hour 
boats^ respectively, shall be hoisted ten minutes before 
the time of these boats sailing ; and not to ^e takea 
down after the boat sails till the freight is levied. If 
the boat or pinnace has not occasion to sail precisely 
at the stated periods, or fivp minutes thereafter, the 
ffeig shall then, and not till then, be taken down ; 
vrften such boat or pininaee mu9t be held ready for 
iMgitts, or to supply !hc opposite side of the Ferry. 
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& TlMSiqwrialeBdtiitaiMlboKCiiimilMttbelKMlDd 
alw«j0 (wind wad, weather pernutting) to haw • 
large boat or ptmiace ready, on eich «da, to eenre aa 
hoar and half-hour boats, at the above atated timea of 

aaiUng. 

7. Each boat to be navigated by at least five men, 
or four men and a boy ; and each pinnace and yawl 
by at least four men, or two men and two boys. In 
stormy weather the Superintendan't to o^der the boats, 
8iC, to be manned by such number as he may think 
necessary. 

8. The Superintendant, or, in his abaence, the 
skippers of the boats, &C' to be sole judges as to the 
number of passengers, horses, carriages. &c. to be 
conveyed in the boats. The boatmen in each boat, 
pinnace, and yawl, are to be completely subject to the 
orders of the skipper ; who alone is to be responsible 
to the Tacksmen of the Ferry and Trustees. The 
akippers are never, excepting on account of indisposi- 
tion, or by permission of the Superintendant, to be 
changed ; and, in these cases, the Superintendant is 
to appoint the person or persons to act as skippers in 
the mean time. In windy weather, the pinnaces are 
only to contoin ten passengers, the yawls Nos, 1 . and 3. 
six passengers, and the yawl No. 3. is only to contain 
three passengers ; and in calm weather, paasengera 
with horses or carriages may have a yawl or pinnace 
to tow a large boat, at the usual freight for such 
yawl or pinnace. 

9. Carts are to be weighed at the weighing machine, 
erected on the North shore, to ascertain their Freight, 
which is to be paid according to their weight, as ex« 
plained in the Table of Freights. 
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10. TheSuperintendAntistoobienFe^r^piterly^lhe 
periods when the boat and pinnace leave each shore^ 
every hour, agreeably to the fourth Regulation; and the 
boat and pinnace leaving the shore at those regul^ 
periods are not to be freighted by individuals, to the 
exclusion of other passengers, or of horses and car- 
riages, who shall be accommodated according to the 
priority of time when they may arrive at the Ferry ; 
but the other boats, &c. may nevertheless be freighted 
by individuals. 

11. Passengers, horses, and carriages, are not to.be 
conveyed in the same boats with cattle or carts, with- 
out the consent of the paesengers, or the owners of 
the horses and carriages. 

12. Passengers, &c whether arriving before cattle 
and carts, or not, are to have right to the alternate 
boat with cattle and carts, although there be both 
cattle and carts at the same time at the Ferry. 

13. Boats, pinnaces, and yawls, proceeding from 
the North shore, are to land at Newhalls. pier ; in 
preference to South Queensferry pier ; and at South 
Queensferry pier in preference to Port Edgar pier ; 
unless by landing at either of the last mentioned Piers 
they shall avoid tacking ; or be enabled not only to 
land at either of these piers without tacking, but also 
to return without tacking, which otherwise would not 
be the case. Boats proceeding to the North shoK 
may land at either of the piers ther^. In all cases, 
passengers may, by applying to the Superintendants, 
before getting into the boats or pinnaces, have it as« 
certained, by their orders, to which of the piers the 
boat or pinnace is to proceed. 

X 
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14. Blazes, or sucli signals as may hereafter be 
establishecl, for boats, pinnaces, and yawls, to be 
punctually attended to. The blazes or signals are, 
henceforth, to be tnade by the tacksman or boatmen 
on each side, whenever required by passengers, 
without any expense to them. 

15. A person is to be kept at the signal-house on 
North Ferry pier, constantly on the look-out for 
blazes and signals, day and night. 

16. On Sunday, a boat and a pinnace or yawl will 
be in readiness on each side of the Ferry, or on their 
passage, (weather permitting) and half of the men in 
rotation, viz. two boats' crews, and two pinnaces' 
crews, and an additional crew, should occasion so 
require, will give strict attention to travellers on 
that day. 

Complaints against the boatmen, or those connected 
with the Ferry, may be left, in the form of letter or 
otherwise, with Mr Mitchell, at the Inn, North 
Queensferry ; with Mr Douglas^ Dunfermline ; or at 
the office of Mr Stuart, W. S. North Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh: and the personal attendance of the 
complainers will not be required, so that the Regular 
tions may be strictly enforced, with as little trouble to 
the public as possible. The Committee requests 
passengers to give them information, on every occasion 
where breaches of the Regulations may take place ; 
and also to inform the Superintendant at North Ferry 
pr Newhalls, at the time they may happen. 

Copies of the Regulations, and I'able of Freights, 
are to be found in the passages of the Inns at New- 
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h«)ls and North Qaeeusferry, and in the Signal-house 
erected on North Ferry pier, to which passengers are 
at ail times to have access. 

Average, ^ annum, cjrossed at QueensfsNy Passage* 



40 Haarses and Maumi g 

145 CoKOa. 

16 Coxiidfli. 
770 Oifb 

1,680 Cani»3» hozm. 
4,U0 Carts. 
4,310 Cart hones. 
5,860 Saddle hocses and nur- 
ket ditto. 

Exdnsive of Mails, Guards, Military, Baggage Carts of Troope, 

and Stores of the Goveriimeat, having a free passage. 



31 Mules and Asses. 

16,000 Black cattle. 

30 Calves and Hogs. 

23,300 Sheep. 

3,600 Lamhs. 

3,340 Dogs. 

4,500 BttrralbiilkofGoodaaiid 



77,500 Passeoggen, and 
3,500 Ui^daod Sheann. 



Parish of DaJgety 

Thb next parish to the eastward of laverkeithing is 
Dalgety. This is of similar extent^ and of an irregular 
figure, but somewhat resembling a triangle, having its 
basis on the coasts along which it extends about three 
miles, and is about four miles fVom south and north. 

The only proprietors are the Earl of Moray ; Sir 
Philip Durham; and Sir Robert Mowbray; who 
generally reside on their estates. The greater part of 
these estates is kept in pasture,' which is of the richest 
and most feeding quality, having long lain in that 
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State, and the soil being naturally fertile. These pastai^e 
parks are mostly on the southern parts of the parish^ 
which in this district is of a quality much superior to 
the northern division. The fertile soil, here, reaches 
between two' and three miles from the coast inland, 
and degenerates in proportion as we go north. In 
estimating their comparative value,. the southern parts 
may be worth three pounds, and the northern, from 
one pound ten shillings to two pounds, generally, 
per acre. 
Donnibristle House is the splendid seat of the Earl 
(if Aloray. It is situate at a small distance from the 
coast, in the midst of a very extensive park. The 
various pleasure grounds are on the largest scale; 
consisting of woods of all ages, shrubberies, gravel 
walks winding in all 'directions, and other ornaments 
sixited to embellish the -seat of a nobleman. As the 
situation is of the choicest kind, so the prospects it 
enjoys are most extensive and picturesque ; compre- 
hending every object of a pleasing and interesting 
nature, whether in landscape or sea-views. These 
pleasure grounds extend along the coast about three 
miles, and every spot is turned to the best account in 
respect of ornament, and every advantage is taken of 
natural capability to produce the most pleasing effects 
that tiie art of landscape-gardening can exhibit. 

This house was in ancient times the residence of the 
abbots of Inch-Colm. James Stuart, prior of St, 
. Andrews, was created Earl of Moray in 1562. 

At A small distance from this, formerly, stood 
Palgety House, tlie seat of the Earl of Dunfermline* 
The church itself is a very ancient building ; there 
being documents to show that a grant of the ground 
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oa which it sUacU was made to the abbot of St. Colm, 
ia the 14th century. 

> The island of Inch^Colm is nearly opposite the 
eastern extremity of the parish, about a mile from the 
ahmre. On this island, in ancient times called 
Amonia> there was a monastery erected by Alexan- 
der tiie Lp aDout the year 1123, It owed 
its foundation to the following circumstanceSi — 
Alexander, having some aifairs of state which obliged 
hiiu to cros% over at the Queeiisferry, was overtaken 
by a terrible tempest blowing from the south-west. 
Tais forced the boatmen to make for the island of 
Amoniaj which they fortunately reached after the 
greatest risk and difficulty. Here they found a 
poor hermit, a disciple of St. Columba, who performed 
his religious service in a small cell, supporting him- 
self by the milk of a cow and the shell-fish he could 
pick up by the shore. Nevertl^eless, out of these 
squall means, he entertained the king and his atten- 
4ants for three days, during which the storm continued. 
While at sea, and in the most imminent danger, the 
king Ixad made a vow — ^that, if St Columba would 
luring him safe to that island;^ he would there found 
a mpnastery to his honour, and which would form an 
asylum and/elief to navigators. He was, moreover, 
farther moved to this foundation by having, from his 
chiidJliopd, entertained a particular veneration and 
honour for that saint, derived from his parents 
Malcolm III. anc^ Queen Margaret, who were long 
married without issue, until, imploring tlie aid of St. 
C^olumba, their request was most graciously granted. 
This monastery was founded for canons regular of St. 
Augustine, and dedicated to the honour of St Colum- 
ba, King Alexander endowed it with many benefac- 
tions. Walter Bosemaker, abbot of this monastery, was 
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one of the coitdnuaton of Fordtm's, 8coti Ctocmicort. 
He died in 1449. James Stuart of BeMi, a cadtt 
of the Lord Ockillree^ was made coramsndator of Itt^ 
Co)um» on the surrender of Htary^ AbQt of the 
monastery, in the year 1543. His secdnd son. Heavy 
Stuart, was, by the special favour of King James YL, 
cr«fated a peer, by the title of Lord St. Colm, in the 
year J61i. 

This monastery was often pillaged by the-Bngii^; 
and Fordan records several miracles wrought by -St. 
Columba to punish them for their sacrilege.- One in 
particular, was, in the year 1335, when the English 
ravaging the coast along the Forth^ one vessel larger 
than the rest, entered this island, and the crew plun« 
dered the monastery of all their moveables, worldly 
and ecclesiastiiial : among other things, carried off, 
was a famous image of the saint, which was kept in 
the church. When the vessel went to sea, St. Columba 
raised such a storm, that it threatened immediafee 
destruction to all, by driving the ship on the rocks of 
Jnchkeith. The sailors, on their near i^proach to 
these rocks, were terribly alarmed, asked pardon of the 
saint, and promised restitution of their plunder, with a 
handsome present into the bargain. On this the ves- • 
sel got si^ly into port in that island, where, as if 
raised from the dead, they landed with great rejoidngs; 
they there disembarked the saint and their other 
plunder, and transported them, with an handsome 
bblation of gold and silver, to certain inhabitants of 
Kinghom; to whom they likewise sent payment 
of their labour, with directions, that the whole should 
be safely delivered to the monks from whom diey 
were taken. No sooner was this done than a favoura* 
ble wind sprang up^ by which this veil»sel reached 
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M. AUt hedl befoM iIm rest i»f tlit fleet ^ not withcmt 
fiwoniig^ a retokttioD never more to meddle with St* 
Oirfiunbai. Tkune were aftarwanb teveral otbto inter- 
pMilxms of thk ceiebreted ^int, equally m«rvellott8« 
iNit a •pecimen i« enough. 

A great part of thk monastery is still remaining t 
the clcHsterd, with rooms over them, enclosing a 
square area, ure pretty eutire ; the prison is a dismal 
hole, though lighted by a small window ; the refec- 
tory is up one pair of stairs ; in it, near the window, 
is a kind of separate closet, up a iew steps, eommalid- 
ing a view of the monks when at table. This is sup- 
pcMed to have been the abbot's seat. Adjoining lo 
the refectory is a room, which, f rpm the siae of its chim- 
ney, was i^obably the kitchen. The octagonid chapter* 
hou8e,.with its stone roof, is also standing ; over it is a 
room of the same shsp^, in all likelihood the place 
where the charters were kept. The inside ot' the 
whole biiilding seems to have been plastered. Near 
the water there has been a range of offices. Near the 
chj^pter-house are the remains of a very large semicir- 
cular arch. 
' There was a small battery of cannon on the island, 
erected during the late war* 

Fordei House, the seat of Sir Philip Henderson 
Durham, is a superb mansion in the modem sty^e, 
with elegant pleasure grounds. The dean abounds 
with wood to a great extent, of the loftiest growth— of 
great age,— -and of much value. The grass parksr 
especially in the south part of the estate, are of a rich 
soil and pasture, and excellently adapted for fattening 
cattle. 

The Fordei coal-work is not so extensive as the 
Earl of Elgm's, but yet it is very considerable. The 
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vftrioasbrand^es of theooal and ttluworks gire emjdoy* 
ment to several hundreds of people. It it aaeen^aned. 
that coal has been wrought here ibr about two huu* 
dred and fifty years. It is conveyed, for nearly 
four miles to the harbour of St. Davids, on a rdii- 
way, in waggons of three tons each. The salt-works 
are carried on at the harbour. 
On the grounds of CockarHte, the estate of Sir Robert 
Mowbray, there is a small loch, surrounded with 
beautifbl scenery> which Js universally Admired* 
On the south and west sides the ground swells^ 
from the water's edge, into considerable mounts^ 
which are closely covered with wood of various kii|ds» 
There are a few very large trees on the north bank, 
which have formed part of an avenue to the manor- 
house, which exhibits a fine specimen of the style of 
architecture peculiar to the mansiona of the gentry in 
ancient times. It is now in ruins ; but in its vicinity 
there are two modern houses, with pleasure grounds, 
occupied by Sir Robert and \''ice- Admiral Mowbray. 
The whole scenery, though on a small scale, is truly, 
enchanting. 

Tiie farawsteadings are generall y well constructed 
and in good condition ; the ^nces, consisting of dykes 
and hedges, are carefully attended to ; but there are 
complaints of the state of the bye-roads, as not being 
so comfortable ai* could be wished. The whole ol' 
the parish has been improved, and such portions as are 
under crop, are managed with as much skill and to 99 
great advantage as the soil and local circmstances 
will admit of. 

In ! 755 the population of the parish was rated at 
seven hundred and sixty-one; about thirty-three 
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ycwtagOy hattooaied w clgikC iMiidred md ahtj^aiam, 
joid in 1891 to aiiie famiilred andfomtMii. Tht nv^ 
Mr Watt w praMDt minirter; the Earl of Moray is 
patron. 

There are two schools m the parish ; one parochial 
teudier, and another by subscription. Throoghoot Uie 
Western District the colliers, who were formerly worse 
educated^ and of coarse more rude in their maAneri 
Slid habits than other classes of labourers^ have Son a 
long time been makuig considerable progress in 
lEtiowledge of variims kinds, and are scarcely iaiVrior 
in these respects to their neighbours. They are care- 
fiil to have their children properly educated, and for 
tikis purpose there is a teacher at each of the great 
works. 

' There Is an important event connected with this 
parish which must not be omitted. In Uie year 1793 
the new herring fishery commenced in the frith 6f 
FV)rtb. It is not very creditable to the attention and 
vigilance of the fishermen of Fife, that this vast fund 
of national wealth was not resorted to at a more early 
period. Whentheherrings left the shoresnear the mouth 
of the frith, it was supposed they had taken their de« 
p-urture altogetheir from our coasts, and no attempts 
were made to find them in the shallow waters of 
the upper parts. The discovery is siUd to have 
been made, accidentally, by a poor man, named 
Tiiomas Brown, who lived on the estate of Donnibris- 
tie. For many years he had been accustomed to fish, 
with hook and line, for liaddocks or podlies along 
the shore. During the winter seasons he took many 
herrings in this manner, and is reported to have 
observed such nupabers, close to the beach, as to take 
them up in paiU or buckets. For some time he con 
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ceaied his imporUnl dUtovery, bat his new fishery 
became gradaally known to bis neighboars; who 
profited by his example, and soon began to sell in the 
neighbouring country the supplies gleaned from the 
shore. When it was reported that a shoal of herrii^ 
had been found so far up the frith, the fishermen gave 
no credit to the tale, because such a circumstance had 
not been known before* At last, some fishermen of 
Queensferry.set their herring nets, and their astonish- 
ing success roused the torpid spirit of their brethren, 
who, from the gradual failure of all kind) of fishing 
along the coast, had become timid and spiritless. 
About twenty years before this fishing commenced, 
the mainsail of a vessel had accidentally fallen over- 
board in the bay of Inverkeithing ; when it was hauled 
on board, it was found to contain a great number of 
herrings in its folds. The skipper reported this cir- 
cumstance to many fishermen^ but could not prevail 
on one of them to make a trial for herrings ; so strong 
was their .prejudice against their being found at a 
distance from their wonted haunts. The success of 
the Queensferry boats excited general attention ; and 
ever since, this fishery has been followed with varioiM 
success, not only by the fishermen o£ Fife, but of a 
great part of the east coast of Scotland, and of the 
mtb of Clyde. 
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Parish of Aberdour. 

Abbrdour, like most of the names of places In this 
district^ is Gaelic^ and signifies the mouth of the water. 
It is eastward from the parish of Dalgety^ and to the 
west of that of Burntisland, and is about three miles 
* from east to west, along the coast, and as much from 
south to north. The number of acres it contains are 
above five thousand. Sir Robert Sibbald says, that 
in the reign ^f Alexander III. Allan de Mortimer 
gave the wester part of Aberdour to the monks of 
Inch-Colm, for the privilege of a burial-place in their 
church. There is likewise a tradition, that the corpse 
of one of the family was thrown overboard in a storm, 
-which gives the name of Mortimer's Deep to the 
channel between the island and the shore. This 
western part of Aberdour, together with the lands and 
barony of Beath, are said to have been acquired from an 
abbot of Inch-Colm, by James, afterwards Sir James 
Stuart, second son of Andrew Lord £ vandal e, grand- 
fifther, by his daughter, to the admirable Crichton, 
and by his second son. Lord Doune, to Sir James 
Stuart, who married the daughter of the R«>gent 
Murray. Lord Doune was commendator of Inch- 
Colm at the Reformation. 

On a level piece of ground, on the top of a hill at no 
great distance from the village of Aberdour, there 
was one of those sepulchral cairns, once so frequentl^r 
to be met with in Scotland. In' carrying away the 
stones, there was discovered a stone coffin, in which 
was found the skeleton of a man, the head of a spear 
made of copper, with the copper nails by which it had 
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been fixed to tlie shaft, and a piece of dear aubatance* 
like 'amber, supposed to have been an/amulet The 
cairn iras of a conical jshape» the coffin being exactly 
in the centre of the base, from which to the circum- 
ference it measured twenty paces. There were found 
in the same cairn several earthen vessels^ containing 
human bones. These vessels were flat, narrower at 
the bottom than the top, and without any covering. 
In the same field, in another place, was found an 
immense quantity of human bones* 

The village of Aberdour is about a quarter of a mile 
from the sea, and is quite surrounded by rising 
grounds, except on the south* Betwixt it and the 
sea there are rich corn-fields, well sheltered. The 
population chiefly consists of weavers, sailors, and 
labourers. There is an excellent school-house io the 
village, built within these few years ; the teacher has 
a considerable number of boarders, for whose benefit 
the place is well adapted, from the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, and the healthiness of the 
situation. 

There has been a small manufacture of spades, &c. 
established near the village, for upwards of thirty-aix 
years. A considerable quantity of icelp is annual^ 
m^de on this rocky coast and the shores of Inch-Colm. 

The venerable old castle of Aberdour, rising amidM 
stately trees, stands on the east of the rivulet; which, 
taking a winding course below it, soon falls into the 
frith. The situation has been well chosen, for it 
commands the most magnificent and beautiful pro». 
pects, to the vest^ the south, and the east The shore 
is generally covered with wood to the water's edge. 
The trees have been planted with A proper regard to 
variety of shade, and the jutting rocks which appear in 
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diferifit piaoei, vendor the whole extfemely pictu- 
reiqiie^ The woods aie intersected with walks formed 
<m the face of the hill^ from which the views are rich, 
a^ varied. ' On the west there is n beau^ful white 
sandy bay; surrounded with trees. Here the grounds 
rise gently^ and^ stretching southward^ they terminate 
in. a perpendicular rock, washed by the sea. By ^a. 
rock, and by headlands on the south-west, the small 
harbour of Aberdour is well sheltered from all winds.; 
To the north-west of this harbour, the ground again> 
swells into a little hill, covered with trees, above the. 
tops of which an obelisk appears,^ which forms a fin^ 
feature in the scenery. On the right is seen the island 
of Inch-Colm, with the ruins of its monastery ; on the, 
Ijeft appears the town oi Burntisland, which seems to 
be seated on the sea ; while the islands of Cramond 
and Inchkeith increase the variety of objects. The 
Lothian coast is just distant enough to be seen with 
advantage ; and the city of Edinburgh rises into view, 
the distant Pentland hills terminating the prospect. 

At a small distance to the north is Hillside, the 
residence of James Stuart, of Duneam, esquire. 
As the house is situate on. a rising ground, having a 
southern aspect, it overlooks the woods of Aberdour, 
and commands such varied and extensive .prospects, 
that the situation has been long and justly celebrated. 
The embellishments around are in the best taste, and 
it exhibits, altogether, a fine miniature model of an 
elegant villa. 

The parish abounds, as does the whoie district, 
with coal, iron-stone, lime^ and freestone. The coal 
has not been wrought for many years, because the 
Fqrdel works, in the neighbourhood, furnish an ample 
and cheap supply. A considerable quantity of lime* 
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alMie is ^M«rM» ^be qiialit j of ^bioh is rtdEooed 
encelleiity and it is shipped at Aberdovr bafh/mt 
for the Cairoii foundry and other placet. 

OnthenoHiiern Hmk of die parUh is the eeMe^f 
GiitdehSll> of which Robert Wemyesi esq. is Ihe jao^ 
flrietoi*. The soil here, as was ibnaevty remafrked 'Of 
dl the northern parts of the parishes^ is much i^^er 
to the southern parts along the coast ; bat every thli^ 
that can'be done to assist nature, by means of draining, 
of affording shelter by plantittions, and by the plenti- 
ful application of the richest manures, has been at- 
tempted, and not luisuccessfuUy. 

This estate abounds with coal of an excellent quali- 
ty, whidi is wrought in two places. A great part of 
the village of Crossgates is under feu from Cuttlehill ; 
another part of it is feued from James Stenhouse of 
North Fod, esq. 

With regard to agriculture, this parish stands in the 
same situation as that of Dalgety. The distance be- 
tween them is so small, that the same observations will 
apply to both. The soils in both parishes are con- 
genial ; the southern part being very f(^rti)e for two or 
tbree miles inland, and the northern rising grounds 
being very sterile, and incapable of producing crops 
of com but at a greater eicpence than the produce can 
repay. Even on the northern parts, skill and indus- 
try have done their utmost to redeem them from the 
state of nature ; but still it has been found, that a 
large track of theSnland parts of the country is, natural- 
ly, so banen aa to be unfit for cropping, and must 
be confined to graxing only. This observation does 
not iqpply to this :paHsh exclusively^ but to every 
pariidi en the ^oothem coast. The stripe of fertile 
soil varies in breadth, in different places^ from east to 



^i^M^I«t,the cHfeimoe «0MflUoidj; of ^inDe^o^tivu; 
pvMwl A litlte iQiQve to tb« noitb and yon. i^iU fiild 
fopjipdf ID n d€i^ eoU, bl^, and barrai. 
. 11it«ttettiit of the population of tbkr parish was ia 
lfM» ckven kmidred aod iifaie»f^lit--4n the yeav 
X9W^ nr^rt hundred and eigh^-^^ki 18D1, twelve 
hoBived and tixtyu«4pidiai I891> fifteen hundred. 

The Earl of Morton is patron of the parkh^ and the 
revB, Dr* Biyee present minister* 



Parish of JBeath. 

This parish is inland, lying to the north from that 
of Aberdour. Ita extent from south to north is about 
three miles and arhalf ; and from east to west two 
miles and a-half. Kelty bridge is the northern limit;- 
the southern in the neighbourhood of CrossgatetU 
where four parishes meet. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 

church of Beatb w^ erected into a parish church ;. 

being, before that period^ only a chapeUof-ea^e, be« 

longipig to the parish of Aberdour» In ancient tim^ 

th? whole barony of Beath» the western part of 

Aberdour, and the church of Palgety« belonged to the 

qionaflitcry of Inch-Colm. After Beath had become a 

parish, there wm added to it from that of Dunf(Qirmlinej 

which was too large, the estates of Lasaodie, IMucU^ 

Qeath, Dalbeath, HiU of Beath, Thoratoi^ and o^ber 

prop^rti?^ on the ea^t. 

y2 
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The principal propfietbrs are the Earl of If orajr, 
the Lord Chief Commissioner Adam^ Mrs Dewta of 
Lassodie, Mr Mudie of Coekley, Mr Tbomson of 
Stevenson's Beath^ rev. Mr Wilson of Hill^^oluBeaOl, 
Mr Walker of Mackle Beath, and Oohmel Dalglieiti 
of Dalbeath.. There are thirteen beritora in this 
parish ; the Earl of Moray is patron, and the rev. 
James Ferguson^ minister. 

The state of its agriculture is farther advanced than 
could have be^n expected from its soil and northern 
situation. The general soil consists of a light loam^ 
with a mixture of clay ;..in soxpe spots very produc- 
tive ; but^ from the parish being generally flat there 
are a number of marshy parts^ which it would be very 
difficult to drain^ and render them arable. Neverthe- 
less, with some exceptions, the whole oi the parish 
has, at different periods, been under the plough. 

It is about forty years since the rotation system of 
cropping began in this parish. Previous to that 
period, there was little of what deserves the name of 
agriculture, iii the inland parts of the Western District. 
The main object of the proprietor or farmer was the 
rearing of cattle; and if he could raise as much com 
as sufficed for his own establishment, his agricultural 
ambition was satisfied, and he went no fkrther ; but 
the last war advanced the price of com so much, that 
the farmer of even very inferior soils was tempted to 
extend his arable fields, that he might be enabled to 
bring his share of victual into the market. This was 
forcing nature, no doubt, and at a great expence too ; 
for these inferior soils had to be drained, enclosed, and 
manured, at no little cost, and, after all, the produce 
was but scanty ; but the extraordinary exigences of the 
times demanded this produce, and repaid the extraar- 



4kMf tfforbk B«t Ihe m^ k now ritetfd; eom 
IB MleU to in oidfoar jr av^mge of ▼•lu?, «nd ibmt 
fields, formorlj ooeiipMid in cropping, miuit rrrert t» 
4jko o|4 ^iteitt ot^ttamg. Indeed^ i|«tttre sprnm to 
h»F? 4^8^Qed a great piirt of the iidand p^rtf iqr \bJ9 
pwrpow alone ; for» -^hm the pripe ^ corn i« low, t])f 
oqpenpe of rakiog pmawjous cropf eani^t bf repflldj 
in o^cb foil and clinuHte. 

At preafsDttbere is abgnt one fburtk of At parish 
Bockr the plough i and die general crop raased Is 
osts ; but in several spate tiierc ace spudi quantities 
o( wheat;» peaa^ and beans^ ^d barley, with spme 
tinmips. Idoa^ if the princip^ nuuu^e thai H u^» 
which is procured from RoBCojtne lial^«worka• 

7he pasture Ipmds are partly natural gra^, fmd 
fjurtly 9own grasses ; the foixaer being the ItHPg^ prq>^ 
portion. The enclosures by egtoae dykes, sod ^hedges, 
'^9 ^father in a n^leoted state in g^eraL 

The Jise of the fama are fyomvns bnndmd to one 
inindisad and My ncnas; the leases toing gcoMraUy 
teoai^eb^en yeara, Thn fann houses and offiieos mat 
In good condition, ^rarticiilarly "in that ^pavt 4x£'dte 
pa>iidi belangingtB the Eari of .Moray« fffaeaven^ 
#akM itf the whole parish nay be eatimated at one 
p^ondllie acte, idioogh there are i^any portio(iaHif it 
wgrth frtwn <ynf pound t en to one pi? tm d ^^^f*^- 

The roads aM in general good^ mid eareAilly 
attenaed to. 

UTbe vill^e o/ KgU^ is in the northern pvJt qf the 
|iaiid)» .^nd contains abfi^t twp Jat^ofAF^mA^m ^ 
Minh al Bfitn ate dnefly odlfievsMd hdiDutesi, whnhold 
'tSxHr ftan 4om tiie Cockley estate. On the same 
property, and at a small distance from die former 

Y3 
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y viUage, there n another, tftmed fkikwo^, idikii has 
been lately esrtabli^ed, the pcpttlatimi of wUcfa 
already amoimta to above a hundred aeule. 
' With regard to the minerals of the pariah, tiie 
Kelty coal- work has been wrought for a long period ; 
it employs about fifty people, men, women, and 
children. Besides this, 'there is a small colliery at 
Lassodie mill, belonging to Mr Modie of Cockley ; 
and another at Whiterashes, on the property of JVJr 

^ Thomson of Stevenson's Beath. All the three are. on 
the same seam, the quality of which is good* 

Prom Loch'FUtie, which separates this parish from 
that of Dunfermline, a rivulet issues whieh drives the 
machinery of two mills. 

In 1755 the population amounted to ten hundred 
and ninety-nine, and, what is very remarkable, in 
1790, it had dwindled down to four hundred and fifty. 
This can only be accounted for, from a number of 
small ftnhs being conjoined under one tenant, and, of 
courfCj the cottars and servants were reduced in 
number : besides, a considerable part of the parish 
was laid down in sown grass for feeding cattle, and 
fewer hands were necessary for agricultural purposes. 
In 18D1 tliere were six hundred and thit:teen soiil% 
and9t presentithe population is considerably iner^k^ed,* 

* In this parish there are a nmnber of Beatht. Tfcie void 
Beath does not signi^, as it hu been supposed to be, a hir^ wood, 
Every etymologist knows, tbat the word bieafhy signifies, merely aa 
oMe^ the same as ^m, in England, and a great many other 
worcb, meaning a settlemhit or resting place, in fact, a hpme in 
modem English. This word Waih is very andent. It wm used 
in the days of the patriarch Israel, as may be seen from the book of 
Oenesis, chapter xxviii. verse 19th. «( and he called the name of 
that place Bethel," that is, the houn of God. The word perfsdei 
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' Having Mm taken a slight survey of Ae eastern 
parishes^ mdaded in this district of the cottnty, we 
proceed to those which lie to the westward of 
Honftrttiline 



Parish of Torrj/bum. 

This pari^ lies next to that q£ Dunfermline on the 
west. Toriy signifies, in Gaelic^ ihe eminence t^ the 
king ; the burn is a small rivulet which runs along the 
south'^east part of the village, and divides the two 
barcmies of Torry and Crombie. Crombie was 
formerly a distinct parish from that of Torry, but 
they have been united for upwards of two centuries. 
The ruins of the church are yet to be seen in the 
eastern part of the parish, close bythe coast ; and the 
church-yard is still used as a burial-place. 

About forty years ago, the harbour of Torryburn 
was a considerable port for maritime business ; about 
one thousand tons of shipping belonged to it, the 
navigation of which employed about seventy seamen. 
The Dunfermline linen trade, at that period, were 
wont to convey their goods frcnn this port to that of 
Borrowstonness, to be shipped for London. For this 
purpose they had a large passage-boat, built at their 
own expence. 



all the oriental languages. In Indiai it is found under the term of 
dbady sach as Hyder-abad. i»^ihe abode of Hyder AIL From the 
same eastern root come our voids, iooM, MMe^ Ud^ all signiQiag 
a place of abode. 
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TbB «oti (ndft WAS i^ g«tM on (o a coetijmi. 
Ue extent on tbe lands of Crmnbie and Tonry : \m$ 
Tor insny jrears the seams iiava not hem^ i^vong^ 
excepting one at the northern part of the p«n4l« 
on the estate of wester Inzievar, belongii^ to the 
heirs of the late James Harrowar, esq. the produce 
of which 19 a kind of splint coal . 

The village is of considerable sise» containing a 
population of about sit hundred ; in Torrf« a little to. 
the westward, there are nearly ftre hundred. A 
number of tb« inhabitants at« employed in the 
<weaving oT cdttoVi webs fipom Glasgow ; and of table^ 
linen for the Dunfermline taanulhetttrers. 

In the church-yard there was a graTe-stone whidi, 
before it was defaced, contained a pretty tolerable 
specimen of sea wit. The following was the entfte 
epitaph :— ^ 

At Anchor now, in Deatii^ 4atfk ^fe«i, 
BMei hmiMt Caplain HiO, 

With npi^t heaH^I: «iU. 

tn^odal tifb Irtnsere sad |Mt, 

Ttt ^eenf no ^knoA givsu, 
U that lOs hetter psBt, we tsdi^ 
ilrth.<wdf ikt Fwt »f j^swwn. 

The village of Crombie, on the sou th »iat pi 4hf 
^pacifih^ wasj in former times, a more busy haven than 
it is at present. The harbour and pier were formed 
by Colville of Crombie, the lord of the manot, for'Afe 
expoelMtw «f coal and other xnerchandisEe. llie 
village was then pretty populous ; but ii J»as faltei 
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Ih^ Am)«9u Tb«re are yet, how^ver^ lii^o or tl»ee 
aW9p« iMlooguig to. tbis port^ and a passage-boat, 
-vdneh sails evfry d$,y to Borrowstowimess^ for con* 
▼eying passengers and goods. In the summer season, . 
tli^e is some resort for sea-bathing; the beach b^ing 
W«U adi^ted for this purpose. 

The principal proprietors in the parish are Andrew 
QolyiUe of Ochiltree, Sir John Orummond £rskine> 
A» M. Wellwood of Pitliver, esq*, the heirs of the late 
4paes Harrowar of Inzievar, esq. Sir Robert Preston, 
a|id Qolonel Farquharson of Oakley, (lately Annfield.) 
The soil of the parish, excepting in the extreme 
northern parts, is of a rich quality, and capable of 
pfrodttdng every kind of crops. The estate of Crombie, 
along the coast, is of the most fertile soil, there being 
part of it let so high aa fi^e pounda per ^cre. On 
this fieurm the heaviest cropa. of wheats and peas,. and 
beans are pnxiuGed* The mansion house of Craig.* 
flower, is a fine building in the modern style, and 
being immediately on the coast, has the advantages of . 
salubrious sea*air and great variety of prospect. The. 
Torry estate is also in general very productive, and 
those parts of it in tillage yield very abundant crops* 
The greater part, however, is laid out in grass parks,, 
the pasture of which is reckoned peculiarly adapted 
for bringing cattle into a condition fit for the shambleSi. 
On this estate there is a very large quantity of 
wood^ of all ages, which greatly adorn it. The mansion 
house is magnificent in. point of architecture, and 
possesses an uncommonly valuable collection of old 
paintings^ of various continental schools. 

North-west of Torry is Oakley, (lately Annfield) 
the estate of Colonel Farquharson. Although it lie& 
bi{[her and more to the north than the lands on tha 
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cottt, ytt the foil i« in gMiiril goad, ind «i|MUtf^ of 
prodaciogf my fpeeies of crap. Tbere are iaHmtf 
plaotationd oa this estate, bat they tart fetteraUyof a. 
yeuug growth, 

Ob the estate of Insieirar' tHe- qvtOSty of the iM! 
varies, being composed partly of productire dhy, oF 
light loinif and of a shaip gwtff^lf MdlL 

fieyotid this to the nortfr, the qmlity of ^Ait latid' 
gteMiy degeiferates; ahif aMiofughx^ has been, kaiyft" 
is lit ^ ^tale of tiHage^ ttie seattt/ crops ft pfodaeer 
should indicate to the fkrtner th^t it is ft^ m&ft 
adapted for tfaa^ rearing of cattle tl|att of earo. 

Oh tile eoase, and to a cettain distance hilaiid, the 
laM may MAy be ir^hied as worth three pounds per 
acre ; but on ^e borAem parts, one pound ten would' 
)^ a just Valuation ; while on the ^treme north 6t. 
thtf parish, from, fifteen shillings to one pound is as 
rattdk as any tenant can afford to pay. 

Hie whole of the parish has been, more Or less 
redeemed fVom the natural state, by culture ; ft is 
enclosed, eten to it* northern extremity, by dykes^i 
hedges, and ditcheil; and, upon the whole, every estate, 
and every field on those estates, is cultivated in a 
manner suited to its soil and localities, and no blame 
can be atUched to the farmer, either for want of skill, 
or of industry. 

In the year 1755, the population of the parish 
amounted to sixteen hundred and thirty-five. In 
1 791 there were sixteen hundred ; in 1801 the number 
was fourteen hundred and three ; and in 1821 there 
were fourteen hundred and fifty souls. So that^ in the 
space of sixty-six 'years, the population of this parish 
has decreased nearly two hundred. How is this to 
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fc^ mmm^ i fcr? Wemjib^miSisixaetfwo^ the 
^MMlml aM09iit of this parish, written Id the year 
ITWUgr Ae iw. Dairid Balftmr.— 
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On this table Mr Balfour has the following observa- 
tions.— '^ Prom this comparative statement, it appears, 
by the births, that the population of the parish has 
been upon the decrease during the last ten years, (i. e. 
from 1781 to 1791.) which is actually the case. In 
the first period, the coal on the esUte of Crombie was 
wrought to a pretty considerable extent; but when it 
b^ran to fail,, numbers of the workmen went to col- 
lieries in the neighbourhood ; and, at present, very few 
families of them remain in the parish. With regard 
to the deaths, (the meditims of which, in both periods, 
are nearly equal, and which in the last, ought to have 
diminished in proportion,) it must be observed, that 
those people who have left the parish, sUU continue to 
bury their dead here; whose interments, without 
distiiiction, are inserted in the register, along with 
those of actual parishioners." 
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But from 1791 to 1801, there was a nfid deeteate 
of nearly two hundred. This can only he acoomiled 
for hy the different state of a^culture, oecasicmed hy 
the exigencies of a period of war, when persons of 
capital, induced to emhark in agricultural speculations 
by the extraordinary prices of farm produce, became 
sealous cultivators of the soil^ and thus raising the 
value of land, beyond the means of the old-fashioned 
tenants, who wanted both tikiU and capital, both they 
and their numerous cottagers were deprived of their 
small farms and pendicles, and thus there waa a strong 
check given to population. 

The patronage of the church is in the family of the 
late Dr John ErskineofCamock. The rev. Thomas 
Millar is present minister. Besides the parochial 
school there is a subscription school in the village, in 
which are taught the languages, atid the usual 
branches of education. 
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parish of Camock. 

Carnock is on inland pairish to tiie westward of Dun- 
fermline, from whkh town the principal village ia 
about three miles distant 

Chalmers says, that '* in the year rfghty-three, of the 
Christian era, Agricola the Roman general, in 
endeavouring to conquer the northern parts of Scot- 
land, passed the Forth, and encamped his army in 
the now parish of Camock * The vestiges of two 
Camps are to be seen there at this day, and the names 
of the farms have been derived from them ; viz. the 
£aster and Wester Camps, as well as Camiel. The 
writer of the statistical account of the parish of 
Camock, was mistaken when he said, that *'the 
words Cair or Cairn, and Knock, (of which Camock 
it supposed to be a compound,) signify a village, or 
collection of houses adjoining to a small kilL" The 
true etymology of Camock, is Caer, signifying a 
camp or fort; and Knock, a hill on which that camp 
was placed. When the hamlet began to be established, 
it, of course; retained the name of the most prominent 
object ia its neighbourhood, which was the camp hill, 
in Gaelic, Caer-knock. 

A Roman' camp is easily distinguished from those 
of the native Caledonians or British. The former 
always partakes of the square figure, whether a paral- 
lelogram or a perfect square ; whereas, the British 
strengths were uniformly of a circular or oval shape, 
without any display of military science in the extemal 
defences. The remains of both are always to be 
found on eminences. 

* Caledonia, voL L page 110. 
Z 
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Chalmers further adds, " Those camps are not six 
miles from the shore of the Forth ; they stand on a 
pleasant bank^ wluefii gives them an extensive view^ 
of the frith and the intervenient ^untry. It is ap- 
parent^ then^ that Agricola could, from this eminence, 
at once see and communicate with his fleet. Upon 
Car-neU hill, near Camock, the Horestii appear to 
have had a strength, as we might learn from the, 
prefix oi* the name ; the Caer of the British signifying 
4 fort. The Romans probably took this strength by 
assault ; as, in 1774^ upon opening some tumuli upon 
Cameil hill, several urns were found, containing 
many Roman coins. From Carnock northward, a 
mile and a-half, ^e Horestii had another strength, 
on Craiglusoar hill, which the minister of Carnock 
supposed to have been a camp of the Romans, The 
minister of^ Dunfermline more tfuly calls this a 
Pictisb camp/' 

The Village of Oairney-hlll is on the south side of 
the parish,: m the great road leading from Dunferm- 
line to Stirling. It forms part of .tiie estate ci 
Pitdeimus^. iht property ai Sir Charles Halkett of 
Ktfinaiie, bart The inhabitants are chiefly smidl 
feuars, and weavers for the Dunfermline linen tradet 
The hamletff of Oowk-hall and New-Luscar are on 
the road leading to Saline, and at a small distance 
from the village of Carnock. Contiguous to these 
hamlets there is a romantic glen, called Luscar-d^n^ 
filled with wood of different kinds, amongst wbich, is 
a venerable beechj called the queen of ike dean. Its 
age is uncertain, but in jthe boyhood of the oldest 
inhabitants around, it had the same aspect it 
bears ^.this day* ^ . 
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The principal proprietors in the pariah are the 
^unily of the late Dr Erskine^ minister in Edinburgh;. 
Sir Charles Halkett of Pitfirrane, Mr Mill of Blair, . 
Mr Hogg of New-Liston^ Mr RoUand of Cask, 
Colonel Farquharson of Oakley, and, Mr Allan of 
Camps. On the estate of Lu8car> the property of 
i^clam Holland of Cask, esq. there is a very elegant 
mansion, lately built, which, with the pleasure grounds 
around it, greatly embellishes this part of the parish. 

The whole of the parish is arable and. inclosed.. 
The southern division contains the n^ost fertile schI ; 
but even in thp other parts, it .is. not v0ry iqucI^ 
in£erier. The 9oil consists partly of black loain^ and 
partly .of a rich clay. In sonie places there is .i^ 
mixture qf gravel near the mirface. The crops raised 
are wheat, oats, barley, pease, turnips, potatoes^ 
^fxd hay ; the average of produce is about seven bolls 
an acre, to which portion of land fifly bolls of lime 
are u^^a!ly giyen. 

The. plantations in this parish are of great extea^ 
diiefly consisting of belts and dumps of firs mixed with 
some hard ^ood ; but in Pitfirrane dean^ the wood is 
mostly of a valuable kind, and of great, extent. Oq 
tfai^e^fite/of BUur there, are plantations^ wbich« not 
poly fender. it beautiful, in. the meantime^ but will 
faring an. adequiM^e profit when the woods have 
arrived at a prc^r growth. 

<Ib fyne/ex. times there was m great field of ooab 
w»i)iighi in thia pwish, which were shipped at Tenry* 
bum {^er« - At this time, there is only one ocniUwork 
isi4hep«ish, that of Bliir, Ae qoalily of whidi ie 
reckoned good» 

' This parish lias.been long in estimation Ibr its f^ee«- 
Btone quarries. On the Camock estate there are three 
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diflTertnt kindf^ all excellent for different purposes. 
The first is of a black colour, with a 'fine greek, 
eapable of receiving a polish equal to marble. It hai 
been found that this stone will stand fire, and the 
longer it is exposed to it it becomes the harder, and 
assumes a blacker colour. It is much, used, along 
with marble, for jepulehral monuments. The second 
species is a white stone of an equally fine texture, 
which although soft when dug from the quarry, yet 
lifterwards becomes much harder, and resists any 
weather. There is a third kind excellently calculated 
for building, of a brownish colour, the quality of 
which, being of a denser nature than the white, renders 
it more suitable for architectural purpodes ; all these 
stones can be quarried to any given ta%e, without 
any flaws in the texture. 

The church of Carnock appears, by an inscription 
still legible, to have been built iu 1602, by Sir George 
Bruce of Carnock, one of the lords of session, and 
ancestor of the present Earl of Elgin. The church 
bell bears the date of 1638, and the pulpit that of 1674, 
with the motto of '' Semumem tntcB proebenies" 
(i. e. Holding forth the word of life). 

This parish has the honour of having possessed two 
very eminent men, viz. Mr John J&rskine of Carnock, 
professor of municipal law in the university of 
Edinburgh^ and author of the^ larger and lesser 
ItutUuUs iif the Law qf Scotland. His legal character 
is ao well known and respected that it would be im* 
pertinent to add any further remarks. He resided 
At Newbigging» during ^ summer seasoii^ for ap« 
wards of thirty years ; but at last removed to Cardroas^ 
in MoQteidi, wbese he died in the year 17t>7» havings 
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some y^wrs before ^t> porehaaed a caosdmUe 
property there. 

The second was the rev J.d>n Bow> wkpse frtlMr 
.was minister of this pamh, and author of ultAiiisrJe 
^He Estate ^ <ib .Kirk, of Scotiantf^ The yOui^lBr 
.Row becaoie principal of King's College in 
.Aberdeen^ and was a mm of great learning; . ; . * 
The YnAr^raig' of Camock; adjoining to the Dam- 
dyk^, deserves to be mentioned as a natural curiosity. 

> From this rock distils a liquid, resembliirg ink^ which 
.drops almost continually. Dr Blacky professor oT 
^ chemistry in the College of Edinburgh^ analyzed Ij^is 
liquid, and found it to contain a mixture of coal^ 
flinty earthy and clay* 

The population of this parish in 1755, consisted of 

•fi\e hundred and eighty-three; — in 1781, of nine 
hundred and twelVe ; being an increase, in twenty- 
six years, of three hundred and twenty-nine; — in 1791 

■ there were nine hundred and seventy ; increase, in 
ten years> fifty-eight: total increase in thirty-seven 

« years, three hundred and'eighty-seveni. In 1801 the 

"amount 'was only eight hundred and sixty. 

The patronage of the parish is in the femily of the 

• late Dr. Erskine of Carnock, and the rev. IVIr Gilston 
is minister. 



Parish of Saline. 

. This> parish lies northward of- that of Camock. 

It is al^out seven miles long trjum east to west.; and 

.six broad at the centre^ becoming graduaUy narrower 

at the extremiti^. The east pan i§ mEOuatainous^ 
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forming pan ofthe ridgeof Saline hills ; the western 
division is generally level. According to the statisti- 
ncd account of this parish^ by the rev. Wllliani Forfar, 
the origin ofthe name is ih\9, — '^ Saline is a eohtrac- 
tion for Salvin, or Sattnn, bh^cm, or bean, being 
pronounced vin, or bin, signifies, in Gkielic, a moun- 
tain; and it being natural fbr the Scotch to topeak 
ore aperto, iei is easily converted into sal; it is also 
habitual with them to suppress the letter % which may 
account for the formation of the name Saline, as 
presently used. Sal or Sel is either Gaelic, signifying 
. great y or Saxon ^ signifying gretU or good. Hence 
Salin, or Sahin, will denote a great hill ; and as 
Saline^hill is of considerable height, the parish and 
the village which lies at the foot of it, may have 
derived their names from this circumstance ; the per- 
pendicular height of the hill, from the village where 
it begins to rise, being more than a quarter of a mile. 
The principal proprietors of the parish are Sir 
Robert Preston of Valleyfield, hart, proprietor of 
Craig-house, and superior of the village; Colonel 
Ayton of Inch-dairney, Mr Erskine of Nether 
Kinneddar, Mr Oliphant of Upper Kinneddar, Sheriff 
Substitute Colville of Hillside, Mr Bardner of West 
Saline, Dr. Meiklejohn of Saline Shaw, Mr TeUer of 
Balgonnar, Mr Dalgleish of Tinnygask, Mr Bolland 
of Bumside, Colonel Dalgleish of Sandy^dub^ the 
British Linen Company of Bandrum, Mr Purves of 
North Lethans, and Mr Robertson of Kevill, proprie- 
tor of Cultmill. 

The village of Saline is cleanly and picturesque, 
and possesses very much the air and characteristics of an 
English village. The houses are generally cottages, neat- 
<ly built and whit&i washed; to each of which is attached 
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a small kitchen garden, and a flower plot, in die most 
favourable 8itttation» so as to give a pleasing efibct. 
Beeide«, the bouses are not placed in regalar vsws, 
but appear, in general, separated from one another, 
oaeh holding an independant place ; and although 
they may look to any fiivourite point at the caprice of 
the owner, yet tbey are all connected by small paths, 
so as to make a whole of so many disjoined parts* A 
. rivulet runs throogh it, dividing it into a sort of two 
villages ; and, of late, there is a third begun on the 
western road to Dollar, which bids fair to excel its 
elder brethren in deganco and accommodation. The 
scenery around is extremely pleasing, being composed 
of green mountains and verdant fields in the vicinity; 
and, to the north, the Ochill hills give a graceful finish 
to^e landscape. 

Of late years, there has been a new chuich built 
here, the architectare of which is of the mixed gothic 
style; and, as it is seen from all directions, adds to the 
picturesque effect of the whole village. 

About fi% years ago this parish, being inland, and 
m an elevated Mtuation, was almost entirely in the 
natural state, along with others in the Western 
District. But now the art of agriculture prevails here 
as well as along the sea»cuast. Good roads have been 
ooBSlracted, without which, all attempts at rural im« 
provement must prove utterly abortive, or rather 
could never be begun* Next to this was draining 
the lands, which has been practised with much sue* 
cess. They a^e then in a state fit for a species of 
tillage, and are redeemed from the state of nature. 
The next process is enclosing the fields, and making 
plantations to shelter them, whether in an arable or 
pasture state, from the inclemencies of the weather, in 
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«Hiiati^ttif»tf«v<»affed by nature. These itnprovementf 
hBmi, made^ Mid wee yearly iDakiiig jaauch progress, 
.m as in some aaeiisiure to overqaiof .the disadvantages 
o^iiw miurland boi\ aod situation, •. 
' A« hAs been tnenlaoned befsre, there is no want of 
4fegdeultttral' skill, evQn in^the moetmairlandparishea: 
<bcittiie teoaots must adapt their skilV ^o their local 
-eitiiad09 1 and the great art it to try, by experience, 
v^ether th6ir situiitioQ and tbei exigences of the times, 
wiU make the best returns in the arable, ot grazing 
system. . . 

Thfe general soil in this parish is a mixture of clay 
and loam. In some places the clay is of a fertile 
nature, and capable of rearing a very abundant crop 
'of wheat, or pease, and beans. In the lights parts, 
the returns of oats and barley will repay the' farmer, 
if the rotation system is properly mlmaged. . 

Although the eastern part of the parish is mostly 
hilly, yet there are many parts of it-capable of bearing 
abundant crops of oats and barley/ turnips and pota- 
toes ; not only to supply Ikeir own fieighboarh'ood, 
but even to have a consideralile quantity fbr the 
lowland consumption: sd nludisd^, th«t-in a bad 
season, the price of oat^meal in Dtuifermline^ is very 
'much aflfected by the stat^ of the mairkKid crop.-* 
'But in this part of the parish, the rearing of young 
cattle is the main care of the fann^r.^ 

In the wesrtem division much is doiiig, in enclosing, 
planting trees, and manuring by lime, which is here 
plentiful. In short, every thing has been done which 
'skill, capital, and industry could eifect to bring the 
inland grounds into some degree of comparisbn with 
those upon the coast 
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The late Mr Black made many improvements on 
the estate of Bandrum. and especially in plantations of 
wood in the most eligible spots. When these have 
attained a proper age, this part of the parish wMl pos- 
sess much that is beautiful in rural scenery. — From 
some of the heights of Bandrum, and especially iVom 
Saline hill, the prospects in every direction are truly 
magnificent. 

The parish cannot boast of many antiquities, but 
there is on the summit of Saline hill, the remains of a 
British camp, and farther down there was another, 
both of a circular shape, which distinguishes the 
strengths of the natives A-om that of the Romans, 
which were always of a square form. 

The minerals of this parish are the same as in those 
of the other parts of the district. Coal, ironstone, and 
lime, are every where to be found in the utmost abun- 
dance and of the best quality. 

With regard to the population of this parish, in the 
year 17i>5, the number amounted to 1285. In 1795 to 
950, and in 1801 to 945. 

The cn>wn is patron of the church, qnd the rev% 
WUliaiB Forfar is present minister. 
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€fitanalasti af tftt ^totiifi WOnsfi* 



Malcolm Ceanmore reigned from 1056 to 1093. 

DoD«ld 1093 1094. 

Duncan — 1094 

Donald • re«tored from 1094 1097- 

Edgar reigned from 1097-^—1107. 

Alexander!. ' . 1107 1124. 

David I. 1124 1153. 

Malcolm IV. 1153 1166. 

WilUam . i— : 1165 1214. 

Alexander it ' 1214 1249. 

Alexander 'ill. 1249 1286. 

Margaret 1286 1290. 

Interr^ghura ■ 1290 1392. 

John Baiiol =i 1292 1296. 

Interr^nam i— ■ ■■ • •• 1896 —— 1806. 

Robert 1. • • • 1306 



David IL 1329 ' 1371. 

Robert II. 1371 1390. 

Robert III. — 1390 1406. 

James L 1406 1436. 

James II. 1436 1460. 

James III. ■ ■ l460 1488. 

James IV. — . 1488 1613. 

James V. ■ ■ ... 1613 • 1543. 

Mary executed —— 1587. 

James VI. bom 1666 1603. 
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The Devon. 



Although the scenery on the river Devon, is not in 
the county of Fife, yet— -as it is immediately contiguous 
to the parish of Saline* and as it possesses extraordi- 
nary natural attractions — ^it has been thought that it 
will be generally acceptable to annex some account of 
it, and of the village of Dollar, which has been 
wonderfully changed within thes^ few years. 

The Devon takes it rise in the northern part of the 
parish of Alva, and running eastward through Glen- 
devon, it arrives at the Crook, where it turns, and 
takes a south-west dsfectioo; passing through the 
parishes of Fossaway, Muchart, Dollar, Tillicoultry, 
and Alva, and runs into the Forth at Gambus, 
nearly opposite to its source, and only about six miles 
distant from it. 

There is nothing very striking in the course of the 

Devon until it arrives about a mile below the church 

of Fossaway, where it exhibits scenes and phenomena 

which astonish every stranger. The first of these 

Aa 
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ha« obtained the appellation of the DeviFs MiO; 
becaase^ according to the country phrase^ it goes 
8unday and Saturday, without any distinction. The 
noise it makes is supposed to be occasioned by the 
water falling over a small cascade into a deep cavity 
in the rock below, and very much resembles that of a 
great quantity of water falling on a mill-wheel, and 
driving it round with great force. The water being 
continually tossed round with great violence, and 
constantly beating on the sides of the rock, causes a 
clacking noise, similar to that of a mill at work, which 
is very distinctly heard when the water has force 
enough, by its quantity, to beat on the rock with 
violence, and when it is not so high as entirely to 
cover the cavity. 

About tbfee hundred and fifty yards below this i» 
the Rumbling Bridge, which has derived its name frmn 
the hollow sound which the river makes, in descend- 
ing from one cascade to another, over rugged preci- 
pices, through rifled rocks and cavities, which its 
violence has formed, until it reaches its lowest channeL 
The rocks forming the margins of the river are, at 
this spot, very much contracted ; over which there was 
originally a wooden bridge, which was succeeded by 
one of stone, built in the year 1713, by a mason of the 
name of William Gray, a native of Saline parish. It is 
thrown over a narrow chasm tliat appears t«i have 
been worn through the rock, to the depth of eighty- 
six feet. The span of the arch was twenty-two Aret, 
and its breadth eleven, without any parapet defences. 
It required some fortitude to walk across this bridge 
even in the day time ; yet it was used, for upwards of 
a hundred years, by persons both on foot and horse- 
back, by night and by day. In the year Itflfta 
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sbbtftential modem bridge was built over the old arch, 
which Btill remains, the height of which from the 
water is one hundred and twenty feet. In looking over 
the bridge, when thejview of the water iajnot excluded by 
the foliage of the trees, the scene presented is wildly to* 
mantic, and impresses the spectator with a degree of 
awe, and even of terror. In some places the river js 
scarcely visible, unless when in flood, it having a con* 
oealed course below t.e rock, through which it has 
worn a passage. In others the water is beheld 
gushing over the rocks, and boriing and foaming along 
in the utmost tumult. The high projecting precipices 
on each side of the pver are covered with wood, in all 
the capricious variety of form and of ramification, con* 
sisting of hazel, birch, mountain-ash, and willow; 
from among which^ mid- way along the craggy steeps, 
issue a variety of birds, that seem to delight in their 
solitude, and are occasionally seen flitting from tree 
to tree, without departing from their wonted abodes. 

It is only very lately that a young man, in a state of 
intoxication, threw himself over the bridge, in the 
sight of others with whom he had been carousing. 
The very conception of such a leap makes every one 
ahudder who has seen the place ! It was with much 
difficulty that his body was recovered from the abyss 
into which he fell. By means of drags it was dis- 
covered; the head being fixed in the cleft of a rock 
at the bottom o£ a very deep pool, and the feet 
uppermost. 

A few years ago a young English gentleman, too 
intent on viewing the mysteries of the river, near the 
Devil's Mill, fell headlong over the precipice into the 
water. Fortunately it was a pool, and, he being an 
tfXCeHexH swimmer, scrambled to the rock on the 
Aa2 



margin^ and fairly eseaped wit|| ^gojjr a dueking, a 
fright, and the Ions of his hat. although his fall was 
upwards of fifty feet high ! 

The high road from Dm^railkae (p Crieff now 
passes the Rumbling Bridge f tha^jisUnoe from Dun* 
fernline being twelve miles; and, on' the north side 
of the bridge, there is an excellent inn for the. accom* 
modation of travellers, who cc«a^ firpm very distant 
paru to view the scenery on the Devon. Here« tpo, is- 
kept an Album, or Scrap-book, iii which tb^isa 
younger visitants^ who are smitl0n with the caomirfAat 
0cnbmdi, in prose or in verse express their enthusiastie 
admiraitton of ^e surrounding scenery. 

Prom the RumUhig Bridge to Omp Caldion4inil, 
Are Devon glides gently along, fbr about a mik, as 
if it tosd not forcibly worked its wspy through sueh 
opposing barriers, and bad not yet to rwiew the 
struggle through a still more formidable pass.. Here 
the bed of the river is suddenly contraeied, and the 
mighty stiile begins. The mrise kicreases on a nter. 
approach, until you are on the verge of this tremens 
dous chasm. The first thing that anests the s^ttentioA 
is the height of the rocks on both sides ef the river, 
through which it appears to have worn its way. These 
rocks are partly perpendicular, and others progitet 
over the river, and almost meet They are on both 
sides nearly of an equal height, and on a levd. j hut 
the distance between them is not every where the 
same, but increases from twelve feet to tw»ntgr*two, 
being least at the highest fall Here the river^ ki the 
lapse of ages, has worn away the softer parts of the 
stone and formed immense pits, into which the water 
falls with a noise and fury truly tremendous. .The 
hollow sound that proceeds from the bottom of the 
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chasm, and die bailitig torbolence, oceasicmed by 
the fall of the river upon the ineqoaHti^^ of the rock», 
appal every spectator. There are two cascadei ; the 
uppermost of which being thirty-four feet ip hdght, 
bat not perpendicular | the other, forty-four feet, and 
almost completely perpendicular. The two £ills aie 
distant from each other twenty-eight yards* In the 
space between the two falls^ there are several found 
cavities, which the water has formed, which have die 
appecirauce of large oaldnmt^ or boilidg vessels, from 
which the name is derived. In the £rst th^re is the 
perpetual agitation of whirling and, as.it were, boiling 
water ; the second is always covered with foam ; and 
the third is uncommonly calm and placid. The eaU 
drons are of different dimensions; and the third, 
which is the largest, may be nearly twenty-two feet 
in diameter. When the river is low they communicate 
with eacli othef , not by the water running over at their 
mouths, but by apertures made, by the folrce of the 
waters in the course of time, through the rocks which 
separate them at, perhaps, the middle depth of the 
caldrons^ In consequence of this, the thlM caldron 
which communicates with the great fall, has formed 
an opening for itself, out of which the whole water, 
when the river is not swelled, rushes out to the g^eat 
cascade, with much violence and, with k most magnifi* 
cent effect At this caldron, which indeed has not been 
mea8ured> but which appears to be of great depths tbe^ 
^iqperture cannot reach the bottom* This opening f esem^ 
bles a door or large window^ having a piepe of the 
rock remaining on the top j when the whole water 
makes its way through this aperture, the height of 
the fall is lessened a few feet. To a person looking 
up from the side of the pool below> (as no part of the 
Aa 3 
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river above is to be teen,) it has the i^pearaii«e of a 
.great body of water^ issuing from some prodigious 
spring, gushing out of the rock ! 

The paldrons may be seen equally welV on both 
sides of the river ; but the great cascade is seen to 
most advantage from the souths to which there is easy 
acceas by a foot-path. Here, standing by the margin 
of a large pool, the spectator beholds the whole river 
precipitated, in one sheet, from a height of upwards 
of forty feet !• This large mass of water exhibits 
(especially betwixt the hours of one and two o'clock » 
when the sun shines directly in front of the fall,} in 
its upper parts all the colours of the rainbow;' oc- 
casioned by the gentle vapour continually arising 
,from the pool into which the water falls, and which, 
by the perpetual agitation of the wind, appear and dis- 
appear, so as to form the most beautiful and pictures- 
que scene. This is admirably contrasted by the sombre 
face of the abrupt rock, in most parts rugged and 
naked, but in others pr^enting a variety of copse- 
wood and overhanging trees. The whole scene makes 
a powerful impression on the mind as something that 
is solemn and awful ; arresting the giddy tumuU of 
humanhopesand fears; and ioviting to serious reflection, 
and sublime contemplation, until the astonished spec- 
tator is absorbed in mingled emotions of wonder, 
admiration, and pleasing terror. Below the water.*iall, 
the river, in the course of two or three hundred yards 
Tesumes its former placidity, and strolls, wiA gentle 
murmurs, along its banks. 

The improvements in the scenery in the immediate 
vicinity of the Caldron-linn, have been much incrirased 
by Mr Haig of Devon-bank. An elegant villa, with 
corresponding garden and pleasure-grounds, lire situate 
on the north side of the Caldron-linn^ and he has formed 
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a Tery commodious gravel walk^ accommodated wizh 
.made aeato at convenient distances, on the north baulc 
ot* the Devon, from the Rumbling Bridge to tbe 
Caldron4tnn, which was formerly, in a great measure 
inaccessible. The garden here^ which lies on a de- 
clivity stretching to the verge of the precipice^ 
'it> quite unique ; and consists of external stripes entire- 
ly confined to the purposes of horticulture^, while tiie 
centre of the park is in pasture, separated from the 
gardens by sunk fences. The edges ai the precipices, 
too, have been guarded by a close-set paling, which 
enables the spectator to examine, with less danger, 
the wonders of tlie extraordinary scenery.* 

Above twenty years ago, the late James Harrower, 
esq. of Inzievar, had a most extraordinary escape from 
a peril which involved him at the Caldron Linn. 
Where the river falls down into the first cavity there 
is an upright rock, in the middle of the current, 
hariaontal on the top, and by which many persions ' 
have passed from the 'one side to the other. In rashly * 
endeavouring to spring across, this gentleman's feet 
slipped on the slimy top of the intermediate rock, 
and he was precipitated head>ong into the upper 
caldron. He had presence of mind to cling firmly to 
some protuberances on the sides of the rock> until his 
companions procured ropes from a neighbouring farm^ 
hoQse^ by means of which he was extricated from his 
awful situation. His state of mind during this dread* 
fisl interval^ can only be imagined by such as have 
experienced a somewhat similar state of danger. 

Some years previous to the above incident, a very 
ciirioua circumstance took place at the Caldron«linn : 
a pack . of hounds were eagerly pursuing a io% ; the 

*Mt Vouag of Brigland, has done the same above the 
;]Uimb]iiig JBii^ 
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animal led them along the banks of the Devon till he 
came to the Linn, where he crossed ; but in attempt* 
ing to follow bim« and not being 90 well acqusritited 
with the passage, the dogs fell one after anotiier into 
the caldron^ 'and were dashed to pieces against its sid<>s. 
This fact contributed not a little to confirm the repu- 
tation of Reynard, for cunning and sagacity, in the 
minds of the spectators* 

Returning from the Linn, up the north-side of Uie 
river to the Rumbling Bridge, the traveller will pro- 
ceed a mile northward to the Yells ofMuchari ; where, 
turning to the west, along a fine turnpike road, he will 
pass a neat cleanly village, called the Pool ofMuchart ; 
and, advancing three miles, further in this direction 
by Castletown, abounding in fine scenery, will arrive at 
the village of Dollar. In its immediate neighbour* 
hood, Castle Campbell will attract his first attention ; 
and every important circumstance relative to thisancient 
stronghold, will deserve notiqe before proceeding 
to give an account of the presetit state of Dollar. 

In the southern fkce of the Ochil hills, there arc two 
deep ravines, at a small distance straight north fVom th^ 
viHage. The intervening high ground, between them 
terminates in a lofty rOcky promontory, on whidi, it 
little removed from the verge of the steep, stand thk 
venerable ruins of Castle Campbifll, on the summit of 
a mound which appears to haVe been partly formed by 
nature and partly by art. The sides of the glens art 
here extremely steep, and their declivity- cominenb^^ 
at the very foot of the walls on both sides 6f the castle. 
In the bottom of each gleb there is a rivulet^ which 
descends from the high mountains behind, ^andsome*- 
times in impetuous torrents, fbrming small cascades 
over their rocky and abrupt channels. The whole scene 
is covered with natural woods, which ron up both ti|e 
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gleni to ni^ntidemble distance, liie mound, on wh)^ 
. the castle stands, is connected oa the north side cHily 
with the adjoining grounds; from which, in ancient 
times, it has been disjoined by a deep trench, (oiwr 
which there must have been a draw-briii^e,) shelving 
down to the bottom of the glen on eaeh side, so as to 
render the castle almost totally inaccessible in ev^r^. 
direction. Excepting towards the south it is surrounded 
by high mountains, verduit to their summits, from 
which there is a range of prospect,, which for extendi 
variety^ and beauty, can scarcely be equalled. Even 
to iooic down, from the u^ of the casile, upon the 
village of Dollar and the vale of Devon, will fully 
compensate the traveller for the fatigue of the ascent. 

It is not known at what period this castle was erec- 
UA ; bul the ruins yet ^ow ibat it had beeH a {dice 
of great strength^ and from its almost iilaooessibM 
situation, nearly impregnable in ancient times. It be^ 
longed to the Ihmily of Argyle, firom a distent period } 
fyr Ihiit family appe«r«i to ha^e possessed the barmy» 
eaUed the Iiord^hip of GampbelU in ^ year 1465) 
at the time when the lands were held of the bishop of 
Dttttkeld. In formar times it was called the Cattle sf 
Ghaom ; and tradition reports that it obtained this ap4 
peilation from a daughter of one of the Scotish kings^ 
residing at Dunfermline, being confined here for some 
misdemeanour, and who, not relishing her situation, 
said that it was a gloomy prison for her. By an act 
of the Scotish parliament^ pds»ed in 1493, the name of 
Castle Gloom ^was changed to Castle Campbell, by 
which name it is now generally known.- 

A little southward of the castle, and near the top 

df the precipice that overhangs the ravines, there is a 

. tremendous excavation^ in the solid rock, of die. must 
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■Ittgular nature. The entrance to this fearfdl chasm 
i$ about SIX feet in breadth^ and it descends to thef 
rivulet at the bottom of the promontory^ by a sort of 
md^ steps* to the depth of & hundred feet. These' 
•Ceps are filled up with earth and rubbish, and the' 
passage, partly finAn the pendulous trees on its margin,' 
and partly from Its appalling rocky walls, has become 
•o sombre, that the spectator can only see a few yards' 
down into its recesses. Nor does he of a weak n^rli 
deeire to see more : to the young classical visitant, it* 
will immediately bring to his recollection VirgHV 
description of the passage to the infernal regions,— 

Spelunca alta fuit, Tastoque immanus huta, 
Scrupea, tuta i nemotumque tenebris. 

It has been supposed that this passage was origitial- 
Ly formed for the purpose of procuring water from 
the rivulet bdow, in cases of siege. Tiie marks of 
chisels on the sides of the rock, and the formation of 
steps downwards, lead to this conclusion ; but it is 
more probable, that some ancient convulsion of nature 
had caused this rent of the solid rock to a certain ex« 
teat, and that the occupants of the castle had availed 
thcmselvesof this chasm, by artificial improvements, 
to obtain a passage, to the rivulet, in extreme cases, 
when every external access was preclj^^ed. 

Concerning this extraordinary chasm tradition has 
also its story to relate ; and it saith, that tlie name of 
Kemp's Score, or cut, originated from its having been 
formed by a chief of that name, the occupant of the cas- 
tle, who was a person of gigantic stature and strength, 
and possessed likewise of a very bold and resolute 
temper. It is further reported, that, in the spirit of 
the times, he was in the habit of committing depi)eda« 



tioDi and ontragea all ovec the diatricst; and em& 
carried hi? presumption so far, as to enter the. paUce. 
of Dunfermline and bring ai»ajr the kipg^s dinner [' 
This fould not be allowed to paM with impunHir ; 
and a young spirited nobleman, who had be^n under 
temporary disgrace for some improprieties at GOttrt«. 
undertook to avenge the daring insult offered to his 
Majesty. He no sooner heard of it than he pursued.the 
depredator, and having engaged him in combat, van*^. 
quished ihim, and having cut off the head of this 
Ooliath, hef threw his body into the Devon, a little 
above the place called the Back-mill, which to this 
day is called fVillie*s Pool On carrying the head 
as a trophy back to the king's court, his misdemeanour 
was forgiven, and he was again restored to favour. 

There is an account relative to Castle Campbell, 
that may be relied on with more certainty ;- whieh is,- 
that the celebrated John Knox sojourned here for 
some days, and exercised his ministry to the 
surrounding population, under the auspices of the 
earl of Argyle, then residing in the castle. The 
very spot where he dispensed the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper is pointed out at this day; being 
amongst the first times that this ordinance was 
administered afler the Reformation. Knox, himself^ 
in his history, informs us, that upon his being invited 
to become pastor to the English church at Geneva, he 
sent over his family before him, but that he himself 
remained behind for some time ; during which time 
he passed to Archibald, whom he styles '' the old 
earl of Argyle," then residing at Castle Campbell, 
where he taught or preached certain diiys. One of 
the guests then stopping at the castle was the laird 
of Glenorchy, one of the ancestors of the present 



tarily df BnMdbhi; y^ibo kit{Kfrtaned Argyll to 
damtm Kncrit to stay tome time willi them; irftfi' 
wMdi request be'cotild not then comply. 'Riit* 
AnMMd was the fourth earl of Argyle, and was the 
first neUenan who embraced the reformed doctrines 
in Seotiand, and exerted his utmost efforts to accom-' 
pMsh the Reformation. 

Daring the civil war in the reign of Charles I., 
about the year 1664, this once magnificent castle 
was burned by the marquis of 3iIontrd8e, who had 
adhered to the royal party ; while Argyfe attached 
himself to the parliament. The families of those two 
great houses had long practised a warfare betwixt 
them, as in those semi-barbarous times could scarcely* 
be otherwise expected, since the heads of those two 
powerful dans Hved opposite to one another ; being 
only separatedfby the range of the Ochils. The marquis 
of Argyle, intthe progress of the feud, burned the castle 
of the marquis of Montrose ; and the latter, of course 
took the first opportunity of burning Castle Campbell. 

Not contented with this revenge, the clan of 
Montrose extended their ravages over the whole 
barony of Campbell, and burned every cottage in the 
parishes of Dollar and Muchart ; excepting one in the 
former village, which they supposed to belong to the 
Abbey of Dunfermline; and another in Muchart, 
thought to belong to a neighbouring barony. ! 

Such were the scenes formerly exhibited at Castle 
Campbell, when clan met with clan, and every out- 
rage that family pride and private revenge could 
suggest, was put in execution, not only against the 
chief, but against all the vassals on his estates ; the 
guilty and the innocent being alike the victims of 
iiuUscriminating desolation. 



• Sf«r tiaceiu ilettiiicdaBr by fire* Him tMi% Ub 
ocntiDoed ia a raipous state ; iMit on wMB««i«g tlMa9 
nons, the ipectetor every idiere perceives the remains 
of feudal msgniliceBce, end ancient gtaadeer. Theft 
have been additions madie In different ages; ssid the. 
tower now standing is evidently mere nodem than 
the part in entire ruins. The iuier court^yard is 
smaU, but as much as the narrow limits of the site 
adbnitted, and there is only room behind for a small 
garden, beyont} which the ground rapidly sinks, or 
becomes altogether precipitous. 

An annonymoos writer in a well conducted journal, 
has given an elegant description of the prospects beheld 
from the summit of one of the Ochil mountains, north 
of Castle Campbell, which, as no attempt ai our own 
could improve it, we shall here adopt-— 

** I need not give the details of my ascent Suffice 
it to say, that my route was like the career of ambition ; 
Alp rose on Alp ; and for a long while each eminence 
I gained, instead of bringing me to the end^of my toils, 
only opened up to me a new and more formidable as- 
cent. At length the sight of & cairn of stones, a well 
known mark, gave me a kind of assurance that I was 
near the termination of my journey, I reached it 
about two o'clock, and the Grampians burst at once 
upon my sight, I know not hoW it is, but nothing 
gives me a more lively sensation of pleasure than 
to be lifted up, in this way, to the region of the 
clouds, and to look down on man and all his labours 
from a point thAt reduces them to insignificance. It 



• The house that was spared from destra;;tion, in the parish 
of Muchart, was Coitkton; now the property of thr Gibb in 
Donftnnline. 
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m Sim *Htiifag«i0» «tf AflBi Om eoctUt wtt- 

tiumini. Ae wccry cfoa* lh«t oImt» to mqrtditjr b»-. 
Iind iiB,«Mi dKt^i^iiavt gidivdMiiie povdoB of tl^ 
priirihfe pfdtMHbadMd qM(f trovciUi^rtiuraBghdiit 
ii m i n w n tt te whom owr goodly glpbt appcan boi ot 
on MtbiHi Ml of roBtbtt caio» oonfbtion^ ocd rmitj* 
But kMiep«BdoHlly of iheot lofty ftbaferactione, tkcre 
v«ft nuch to g990dff ki tht aoble protpocts aromid wo. 
iluwl now i^Mbriny eye a circular spa4» of on* hun* 
dred miles in diameter^ eottpritiag nearly 4me third of 
the suifaoe of Sootland/ md prohaU^ two thkdflf of 
Its wfelth. On the north irere the nagged Omvafiam 
qC Ab^rd^m aad loverness^ahtrea, rioiog in ridge be- 
V^ i^dge^., In the outer lilies which b low mid onl« 
form, tbepaaai^lialticfwHie isdistinekly seen as a 
great natural chasm. Below is the well wooded plain * 
of Perthshire^ a part, of which i& concealed by the. 
spurs or bri^n^hes of the hills on which you stand 
On. the west the higher p^urts, qf the chain of the 
Qchilsy confine the view, but you easily distinguish, 
the sifmmits of Benmore^ Benledi, Benlomond, and. 
y ariouahiUan^ar the Atlantic. On the south the eye roams 
over & vast and fertile regic^, extending from Campsie 
Hill^ to the Itfimmermuir chain, including Edinburgh, 
Arthur's Seat, the Bass, Pentland Hillsi, and part* of 
Stirlingshire* The Devon is seen immediately below, 
wipdipg th^ou^h the valley like a silver thread. 
Beypnd it is the hay of the Forth, clear^ luminous, and 
tvanijuil like a mirror, and enshrined in the centre of 
a richly cultivated country. The windings in its 
upper part, with the islets, capes, and peninsulas 
whiditiley form, are seen to more advantage here 
than from Stirling Castle. The small hills between 



iileq^ialliy of snHhoe> hm wma tMt md ralftottdiii' 

OKfMTtiie wbbfo spice ivMidMrir iitod|f0^fowt Md Mlp^ 
df^hhdng, look Hkeithe ^mlnadvc ploti of • honi 
d»y; Otaiiiefoiith-eaitkiottt Kitiyotti wkhLoeh* 
l#vtti gBd kft two iiioes, and boyond thctte the UMk : 
dmnii ft^nt nf the Lomondv, 'varkgaied ^ivMi Mtidro. 
ofiisd* On ilie other iide of tfaeErki|isteefith« bii« 
dtekih^Aiid ^vtM wmdcd diftrict of Wek Iiotfaiaii. 
obd the fritile Oafie of FaUdi^, in the middle; of 
liliiehenopaqaeclaiidinaikBdieekeofGarftnk Tiw. 
l(»irer ^rt of th« Frith is Bpeeked with little VMielav 
liid periiafM i^ht beibre yo« it a gte^m-lioet, id^hidit 
when eeen open a pmstty large lafHaec of water^ wid»> 
lit y^ng tnm of^mohe^ forins, in my hemhie e{>iiiian>' 
a'plotoreaqtse object in the laad«cape^«4n spite of all 
that poeto have said in its diepaiagement. 

**The direct distance of the Khtg*s Seai from Dollar 
is certainly near three miles^ and by tilie line of road 
f<41owed, it probably exoeedt four* The entire 
breadth of the chain^ at this place, can scarcely be leas - 
t.ian six or seren miles. The surlkce is grassy^ 
exeept towards the summit, where the grass is mined 
iHlii heath««^There are lew bare rocks to bo seen ; 
and the moss is- small in quantity, and generally 
neither deep nor wet The height of the «unmst to 
wbiih t ascended, was meaiured geom«(krioally fay Mr 
BeQ (Uie able mathemathsal teaeherin the aeademyX 
and found to be ibom 21Ba Ciet abovie tile aea nt 
Alloa, «raaoafMCabo¥e«tiie valley of ^ Devon ac 
Boner. The height of BeniAeogh mqr be ftom «fty 
to n hundred ihet more^ f«f iblfeiwi that the moat 
4eeated aammitiof the Ochila are ihteebnndredfhit 
Bb a 



arfi^of oto Scotftith hiUi» and I know not If didit 
cM%iii:hii tver btMia evpliined. The ppetent pil^ tf 
Mnmtm the inll aUndMl to, »4Hdy five or m ftet hi^^ 
and ttay. be thft vork of Idle diapherds ; -btit iIm iBMt . 
of ioote «tttac8 ijdng toimd it» andevideoitljicooneeied^ 
b]r attaOeial means, wwM fill one or tiro hwdred 
<teta. The qaettion is, by whom were. these stoQCi 
brought together, and for what purpose ? The same 
phettaaoenon is obaervid>le on theaitmndt of Ctfmedqr 
Kttl, the ,hij|faest of Ae Pentlands* and on various 
others whidt I have visited. As no useful pvrpoie 
i5o»ld be served by andi piles d stones, I suqieet 
their origsn must be referred to thoee times of PagW' 
superstition, when tte tops of momitains were con«* 
siflered as the chosen seats of the Deity, and selected 
as plaoss for gretf annual sacrifices." . 

This ingehious writer it of opinion, that this dis« 
trifst forms a fine field for the investigation of die 
g^dogist I and he adds,-— ^* The (Hhil hills are of sonte 
impoHaa^. in geology, because they ibrtn the northern 
bpundavy of the great €k>al formation of SecHland ; not 
a tEMoe of that jastful mineral being found 'beyond 
thsm till we come, to Sutberlmd. They oondal. 
chlefiyijoC Ttip and Fekpar roeks* M tbe{r foot 
IV^ a.grsat jMdief wti Sandstone, fuU of veget^iie 
impKas8ipiia».uiidir j^lich Coal and IruRsteoe are found 
in. greet ^Nuidftnoe. The.simthem dope ef the hills 
at AqUmt <^Q($«ata. of heEimeiNe beda^ Smvel, eon^ 
pMMd of .the :debBia. of the Trap reehi . above^. and* 
l¥igf LMMJbii m. lmM$t 0mm,. from.' one te-^ia^ 



iwiM. I wiflied to disco^, ^irtiitlrtar aqr trtMi 
•ttbMd^-lhiil iprMe'ettfMttt or Aftod «f water from. 
^ A» weil» ffU«k iMft lctft> atpfllr J«nct Hall hm ibtwii, 
'oiiaiiy dlattnet mMy ^ figmcf on tlie UUa-ronttd^ 
Sdinburgh ; and on exmnining the imrgesi bouUer 
atones, in properly expo»ed situationa, I did obaarte 
dial nearly all of them Mi tfi^r eastern sides much 
earthed up« while the western sides were comparative^ 
]y naked* Each stone^ in short presented, on a small 
8Cale» an image of a hill like that on which Stirling or. 
Edinburgh stands, with its scarp or steep side to the. 
west, and a tail or train o£ earth behind it. I even^ 
persuaded myself that, in the case of durable stones,, 
the Nwestem side and top were worn comparatively 
smooth, and that indentations and angular projectiana 
wei'je more commonly found on the other sides. The 
rieuiark, of course, does not apply to stones which' 
disintegrate from expbsure to die weather, as the. 
forms of these are Changing every year. Whether my ^ 
observations be correct or not, there is no doubt tbat 
nature has left proofs of her great operations in abun* 
dance on the surface, if we knew bow to read the 
dutracters in which they are written. It is the busi«. 
ness of geology to supply us with a key. 

At Tillicoultry church, three miles below Dollar, 
you see plainly that the baoks of ^vel which rest oi^ 
the akiru of the Ochils^ have at one time extended 
completely across the valley; all the uj^per part of 
which must then have been a Uke^ The waters had, m 
course of time, worn a passage through the barrieriihet 
C€«iiSflied them. The breadth jst the opening ibipngh 
which they eaoapedt . eeema lo ,be: ah < m Mt m tmo^ 
hmidred yards, and the heisdit of diat part of the 
Bb3 



ff^^ljf 4>wt ^§)>ty liet No penrai aocmtoiMdl^ 
g^spVogicil abifrv«tkp o«n. doubt thftUk diMe^iniltv, 
tiur«e or four m^iea loQg «m1 a mile in btvadth^ oooe 
<N}eiipi^ fiU t)^ upper port of tho tidkgr oC JMfOo.^-* 



Ths village of Dollar is situate at the southern base 
of the Ochils^ being nearly equally distant from the 
towns of Dunfermline, Kinross, and Stirling ; about 
twelve miles from each. The dale here, and for a 
considerable distance^ east and west, is about a mile 
ih breadth, t^hrough which the Devon winds in many 
a beautiful meander. 

Until about eight years ago, the village had nothing 

peculiar to it, excepting its uncommonly beautiful 

situation ; but since diat time, a very extraordinary 

improvement has taken place. In the year 1805 

died Captain John M^Nabb of Mile^end, in the parish 

of St. Dunstan'Sjl Stepney, and county of Middlesex ; 

who bequeathed the one half of his great property for 

the benefit of a charity, or school, for the poor of the 

parish of Dollar; of which he was a native. The 

executors of this settlement threw the legacy mto 

Chancery. After a tedious litigation, the late Lord 

Chancellor (Lord Bldon) pronounced a final judge* 

iaent in 1818; and ordered that the funds in 

question should be transferred to the minister and elders 

of the parish of Dollar ; to be by them applied, for 

1 * A -Raariik ^ fbt sttBuHif of the OdiH* ISSh^ ftaai the 
HesMPWi Nfw^ifer of Moidsy, July 7tli. 1I17* 



tlie btttiit of a diaii^, or ^^ool, for the poor of tdift 
poruh, porwianft to the will of tlio testator. I0 coik 
tequcnoe of tlut decidon, part of llie Ainds were ixni- 
nediaftely begun to be applied to their original destf« 
netioii ; and the trustees resolved that an Institiitionf 
or Academy^ corresponding to the extent of the legacy, 
should be estaWshed ; and of which the f<41owing ia 

• copy— 

** Ik the name of God, Amen. I, John M*Nabb of 
Mile-end, Old Town, in the parish Saint Dunstan's, 
Stepney, and County of Middlesex, considering the 
great uncertainty of this life, and to prevent any dis* 
pute that may arise after my decease, concerning any 
effects that I may leave after my decease, I make 
this m^ last will and testament. . I recommend my 
soul to Ood who gave it me, my body to the duit 
from whence it came, there to await the call of it« d^ar 
Redeemer, and that it meet its dear Redeemer with 
Uiat hearty welcome, Ck)me, ye of my Fath^, tp 
the rest prepared for you from all eternity, jfow, 
what worldly property I may be possessed of| I leavt 
as followeth >— First, settle all just debts. J tbea 
leave and bequeath two annuitys of fifl^ pounds a 
year^ each during their natural lives ; To Marjory 
fSdwards, late of Solsgirth, my cosen, fifty pounds a' 
. year; to Hannah Jellard, my housekeeper, ^y 
pounds a year, during their natural lives^ |o be paid 
half.yearly. The fund that this shall arise IWm, shall 
return to it agam from tfie Charity l^ io ike,patiih 
f^ Dollar SchooL I would have any ship, or any con* 
cern in shipping sold, and put into my geneial stock. 
My hot-hpuse and garden, with what money may be 
in the house called fumituie, given to my cosen 
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Johh M'Nabb, now on board the Pitt ; next, I would 
have paid any legacy^ if any given here aiier my will 
is signed, for I know of none before, out of my public, 
pro|)erty ; then, to make what sume may seem remain- 
ing into one sum, to be equally divided and into two 
equal shares, one share I give and bequeath to John 
M'Nabb, formerly hear above mentioned, to him and 
his heirs forever. The other moiety or share I mould 
have laid in the public Jnnds, or some such security, on 
purpuse to bring one anualy income or interest, for the 
henifit^ qfa charity or school, for the poor af the parish 
of Dollar and shire of Clackmannan, whier I was horn, 
in liorth Britain or Scotland. That I give and &e- 
queath tq the ministers and church-^-'-cf that said parish 
for ever, say, to the minister and ckurch'^fficefrs for the 
time being, and no other person shall have pour to re* 
ceive the annuity but the aforeecAd officers for the time 
beittg, or their agent appointed for the time by them. 
Thk I beg my executors to put in a state to be execu- 
ted; and names the following gentlemen my executors. 
BIr John Lapine of Hackney, the RererendNoafa Hill 
of Chra^eULane Meting, and John M i^Nab, above men- 
tioned ; and that no one of them shall be answerable 
fyt the trmnsactioo of the odier ; and I leave and be» 
quath to «aefa of my executors the sunfe of five hun* 
dred ponnds for their troubell, dechdring this mj^last- 
will juid testament, revoking all or any other. Kgned 
and deefared the 8th day of May 1800. (Sigaiedy 
Joaw Jf 'Nasb, (L. &J) Witnessed in the presence of 
us JohnGibtan, Roger Hereford, TfaomatHi^ginson."^ 



• tt qffss is Ami ■ntfa«Btie daeoniiiits, ti^t' dw ftmds of ddi 

Ip H toi li o ii , sinoypt tt pwscpt to. . • ^S,«M 9 11 

And tho snaaal lividtndi amount to . . 8227 13 8 



The bni^ing ii erected in a large park on the vest 
md of the old village^ in a most charrnhg ntfaatioo^ 
at l£e base of the hills. It is a magnificent fabric at 
the most imposing style of architectare, and ezhibiti^ 
on approaching it, much of the air and character of a 
Grecian temple. The adjoiiiing acenery, likjeipse, 
much increases this first impression»«-4he high mouuN 
tain behind^— the beautifoL vallry , eround, and the 
stream, at a small distance^ gliding gently along^— • 
produce a delightful illusion^ by recalling the classical 
des^pCiona of .Oredaa landscape ; and making the 
spectator to suppose himself in the vicinity of Athens, 
or in the yale of Tempe. . . , 

The hall set apart for the lilmuy is very tpadjus 
and elegant; having massy oolanuis, suppofting a 
gallery reaching round the upper part of the halL 

The diiletent dasses of the Aaadamy have b6s» 
eetablislied for some years ; consistii^ of 

I. Classes for English. 

% ^ ■ Wffitiiig and Arithmetic. 

^ Latin^ Qreek^agd Oriental languages* 

4. ■■■ Pfendi, Italian, German, U Spanisli. 

5. I ' . - Mathentttics in theur several bvanchet. 
ff , ■ I i^' ■ Drawing and Paindng. 

7. __ii^— Needle- work in all its branches. 

The bouses of the teadiers are partly williin tber 
paric^being elegant mansions, surrounded with gardens 
and parterres of flowera, and separated at a small 
' dislaaee ffom«MA. other. 

The ftUowing aceempts, since the appropriation of 
the funds to their proper destination, will bettfr 
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cspUbi the extent and magaificence of the Dollav, 
toitttutkNii than any detcriplion whatever.^ — 



iiilMMIi%tfiaAaiia»>]r9 • - iCl982 7 » 
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' Bti9dliigaii4aidoriagCteHtW«r'*]|(MM, « 1«3 la 
Qteeoboutei ...^^^..^ » 891 lO- 6 .. 

Firftttfag in ft» ABMhniy wnA Ptwaite i , « 148 16. 74 
Sne!oiaie» wallt Ibr the ^toanAs Toadhen* 

iM«es«ii4QtfAMs,Ae. . ^ . « U)79 ^ H ' 
. BoOiiig in4 Sbimff<anemf Ad. • • «• • 16a^ f 7 j 
IliacdLineouf AecountS) -^ - • » <• 1 923 U 44 . ; 
Jj^iag Aoran aad ivipiwdilg the 0Emii^ 618 U <r ^ 
. flAkBrytoOveMViCoiGBsioiMlwock, • 146 

The Kirk-SessioQ of Dollar was lately increased; 
attdnoif oontiflta of the miniatar md twelve, elders, 
who are conseqiieolly the tru6tee« under Mr M'Nabl;»'8 
aetllement* The rev. Dr» Mylne, minister of the 
parish, is saperiotendant of the Inetitation ; whieh 
has been in active operatiao only a i^w yeara; 
b(|t which. With the seal and^mbility of the. aiiperin- 
ttnitMr^-Atm talents of. the various teachers, r- « |id 
the beauty of itaiocal titwatieMii, promises^, in inlure to 
become a seminary^ thai wiU cival, ^4)robab)y excjiel 
any suailar establiahmentfor edu^cation in Scotland. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the village, the 
Devon winds through theBleachirig^elds of Mr HaSg, 
begun in 1787, on a small scale ; but which estaUi^ . 
ment is now conducted on a very extensive plan x die- 
buildings, machinery, and other depaHmenta beiiig 
excellently adapted to their ^^^wtal purpoteSb The 
whole of this MMdishment ^^pp^ura to. a atraafer. like, 
a comer of Paradise* 
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. 'The upper part of the vaUejrof the Devon, (n^s th^ 
writerIa8tqa(^fced)isratiherhiny«ndl;are;lmtfiomI^ 
down to Blair Logf e« a distaatee of nearly eight miles, the 
scenery is delightful J know not where we have so much 
of the grand and the sweetly^ Tural^^of the rude mag« 
nificeqcff «f. netureji fD4 Uie , <^iitward ayryiir^xms of 
wealth».indiM!|bEy^ tm4 p^mfqrty condensed ^to so small 
4>9pac«f Along the qpace I have menlioiied^ thfire it 
4pqpe|aal.^ucc£8sioo of xick meadowsi com fields* ' 
farms, villages, gentlemen'^B seats, all finely intermixed 
with clumps and stripes of planting. The steep Ochils, 
with their grassy sides, rise up like a wall to shelter 
it from the northern blasts, and pour down a hundred 
streams and rills to the Devon, On the other side lies 
a low ridge of sandstone, just high enough to mark 
and define the valley, without giving it the aspect of a 
ravine; and beyond this the finest inland bay in 
Scotland — the Frith, with its rich and cultivated shores, 
bursts upon the eye wheneirer you ascen^ a hundred 
yards on the side of the mountains. T^e bottom of 
the valley is an alluvial flat, about a mile broad, very 
like the bottom of an ancient lake, through which the 
Devon disports with many a meander, forming nume*. 
rous peninsulas, spotted with copsewood, and smiling 
with the richest verdure. The boundary of diis level 
ground is well marked on the south side, but on the 
north it is lost, imperceptibiy, in -the skirts of the 
Ochils, whose steep mural sides meh into the horizon- 
tal plain by a beanl^foi sweep, like the folds of a 
nwhcle, resting on tbe groimd. The woods spread 
from the bottom of the valley up the slopes on both 
sides; following the course of the rivulets into their 
hilly recesses, and rising sometimes to the height of 
fi«e honied feet ioa the breaat of H^ Ochils." 4 



IsSCtUPTtOS PROPOSED POR THE MOSUMEKT OF 

^JN6 Robert Bruce ; to be erected ,in the 
Church op Dunfermline. 

Hia ISTEVL RUINAS. VOTBaiS. TBMPLI. 

0UM. NOVUM. 8TRUEBATUR. 

RBVEGTO. FORTE. A. D. MDCCCXVIIh 8BPUI1CHRO. 

Witthttti. ^txtiiiU J^r0timtttr« Hesiif. 

IMMORTALIS. MEMORI^ 

EJUSQUE. RELIQUlis. CERTIS. INDICIIS. RECOGNITIS. 

P16. CIVIUM. OFFICIO. 

IN. TERRAM. DENUO. C0KDITI8. 

SERI. NEPOTES. 

ANNO. POST. IPSIUS. OBITIfM. CCCChXXXlX, 

HOC. MONUMENTUM. POSUERUNT. 

MAGNAJ^IMO. HEROI. OPTIMO. REOI. 

QUI. SUMMA. IN. BBLLO. VIRTUTB. 

IN PACE. CONSILIO. 

EVERSAS. PENE. ET. DESPBRATAS. RES. SOOTICAS. 

UNUS. RESTITUIT. ET, CONFIIWIAVIT. 

PATRIAMQUE. 

Aa INFE8TO. ET. POTENTISSIMO. H087S. 

DIU. SiEVITER. 0PPRES8AM. 

IN. LIBERTATEM. PRISTINAM* ET. GLORIAM. 

VINDICAVIT. FELIZ. 



TRANSLATION. 
HCB.E, amidit die Ruins of the Old, in Imilding a New Chnich^ 
in the Year 1818, the Grave of ROBERT BRUCE, KING of 
SCOTS, of immortal Memory, being acddentally opened, and 
his Remains, recognised by sure Tokens, with pious Duty, again 
committed to the Earth by the people of this Town ; a distant 
Generation, 469 Years after his Death, ereetsd this McaniBent, to 



IN .c^ iprxoN w§m.waacatM jionuxbht. 



in War, ud Wisdom in Peace, hy hiaown Eneigf and peii^er* 
ing Exertuma, re-established the alnott ruined and hopeless State, 
of Scotland, long craelly oppressed by an inveterate and mostp^er- 
M Enemj ; and happily avenged ^e Oppression, and restored the 
i libeity and Glory, of his Goiiiitry»* 



a^ ^katt and trme TmrroHm ameemimgt*^ 
Kirk of Baith. 

(Extnded from jfae. SMsim JUoovda.) 

Ys kirk of Baitliy a most fitt and convenient place 
for the situatione of a kirk, being upone the roade 
way, and in the jnat middle betwixt Kinrosse and 
Inverthitie, Sua it is to be rememberit that tho it be 
amongst the antientest paroches of Seotland. Whairfof 
a most reverend and worthe brother, Mr William 
Scott, sometime minister at Couper, reported, that the 
first, place of meeting that ever the protestant lords of 
Scotlaill had for the covenant and reformation, wat 
at ye kirk of Baith. lliis kirk in some sort myghi 
be compared to Gideon's fleece, which • was dry when 
all the earth was watered. 

When all the congregationes of Pf3rfe were plantedj 
this poor kirk was neglected and overlooked, and lay 
desolate then fourteen years after the reformation, 
1560. The poor parochiners being always lyke 
wandering sheepe without a sheephard, and whAiras 
they should have conveened to hear a pastor preach ; 

« Froma copy presented by the late Dr. Gregory, (the author) to Dr. Gibb of 
Dunfermlhie; who kindly coamuakated It^ nd tome other euitous tafbnna* 
«iim. Cor this irark. 

Cc 



je pvincipaU vm of die people's meeting va» to htfSt 
a pyper play upon thfe Lord's day^ which was the day of 
their profane mirth, not being in the works of their 
calling, which was the caus Sathane had a most fair 
name among them* stirring many of them up to 
dancing, playing at foot-ball, and up to sore drinking, 
fidlingout and wounding one anodier, whieh was ye 
merits of ye younger sort, and ye elder sort played at 
gems, and the marks yr callii^ withoote any difference 
of the weeke day from ye day of ye Lord ; and thus 
they continued as said is the apace of 80 yeeres : this 
poore kirk being sua bleake and barrone — a sheepe 
bous in the night. 

In end, recourse was hadd to ye yerl of Moray, 
lord and patrone of the third of the parroch, to try if 
it might pleis his Lo. p. to ktribute any thing for 
building of that poore kirk, or if he woud pittye the 
poore peqde, and suche a long souUmurther that hadd 
beene amongst them: the Countess of Home, his 
matiber-in«law, was also deidt with the samine pur* 
pose, but both refuissed. Sua when th^^ poore 
people hadd beene so long tyme excluded from all 
^lopes to gett their kirk builded, or any pastoure to 
speik a word of comfort to the parrochiners souls, it 
plmed the Lord to put it in the hart of Mr Alex. Colvill 
of Blair, having no relatioune to doe for that poore 
people, but being only their neere neighboure, and 
beholding from his owne windowe yr pyping, reyel- 
ling, and deboshing, yr drinking and excesse, yr riote 
everie Sabbath-day, was inooved by ye Lord, and 
mightilie stirred up to undertake something for tiiat 
poore people : and having assembled some of the 
ypeciall men of the parroch, at the village of Kelty 
Sheills»sottndedtbeirmindes,ilthey might makebold Ui 
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a^^Fetitare to aisist aiid h^lpe him for drawing of 
timber end stoned, (he and they both fearing ye op- 
poskione and discountenance of ye lord and patrone of 
ye parroche) ye parrochineirs alter represent did give 
thia comfoiUble ansn^nr, that tHey wo^M both doe 
and advei^ure to contribctte thait best endeavonrs, 
wth men and horses, for buildhig of yr kirk, but be- 
dsna of thair poverde they Vere not able to contributt 
«ue of thatr owne privatt monies ; but amongst' 
others that were present none Was found more for- 
W«rd> with hi^ horse and assistance, than Mr Johne 
Hodge, tenneQt in Leuchafs Bdth, of whome I^made 
dectione to oversee the worke and the workemen, 
and did presentlie advance him some mmiey for that' 
effect. It pleased the Lord, sua he blessed our en« 
d^avoar^ that the work pro^red in our hand, and 
was brought to great perfectione in a short time, even 
to the admiratione of ye p^ple and passengers, who 
marvelled to see the worke goe on so suddenlie, 
neitber^kQQwiQ£;.the.wfty nor tha mstrdflMBts. Afid 
becausi^ was impossible when ye walls were upj to 
gett the kirk slaitted in such hais^ the slaittes being 
at Tipermoore, which was at sixteen myles distance, 
tbalrfor it was thought expedient for the present yeere 
thi^t ye kirk should be sarked with deales; wMeh beii^ 
dflDe with great diligence, I thought fitt to send for 
ane old rev. brother, Mr John Rowe, ance minister at 
Qailaacke, who, after some refnsalls, wil&out the con- 
sent, of the minister ot Aberdoure, beeaus unto hie 
kirk bgth the parroches of Dalgetie and Baith were 
annexed, he could not undertake to preidi ; yet after 
much intreatie he was moved to come to such ane 
dEuniflfaed congregatione, in such a retyred place. The 
people understanding that sermone waatobeatyekirkof 
Cc 2 



Cost of the Bellfy &e. p. ptrdnlar Aooompt fim 

' tin foQiid<!n, £80 13 1^. in Scots money to £907 17 6 
^QnillidaoiialMiidybyfltePn^ttyof DnnfctinBti^ «86 • 6 



Spent with ihtfouidcii,&c at td<ii«dowiidi«helll» ft M^ tf 

TothehalfoftbeeztnctofthePieibitery'aMt, . • 6 d 

To ^e inddenU at banging the bells, . . • • - 19 16 
To odsh and tar to the bell sockets and tows, widi 

Atpriasof tows, .*.. .S100 
Jb the.balf of tlie* evpenee ekaeslbig die hotnl&g 

agtt* Pitranj a second tima, • * • 19 # 

.To Thomas Richardson, earner, p. acccompt, • ^ 18 Q 

To the half of ezpence of denimcing PitieatTr, • 8 
To the half of doubling and ngistratiDg the homiDg 

6 sheet, • . • . . 800 

.T6l8ldaaidoiUp.aoaoinpt, • • • 10 12 

To:4faeiialfoethedikMrtodiehttefton« • . 7 4 8 

Tostaybsndstothobfll^ - • . 8 e 

Toabottlsofoill, • • . • 10 

To "thehatf of Robert ImmadeOyWikterylufaeooiiipt, 07 18 



£400 6j 9 



Atom vhidi l» M dedttced the piios of 

theoldimalift^ • • £10 1 

Also the Toliioteer ooUSMiw ap|M)i]iM 

by the Presbitry, • 84 

To the piioeof tlie Cock,. - 30 
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TwoJMDes on each poond to the Colleatosi 

The Tp«m*a lialf of wfaicii sum ift, 

Jir. Jl. Tb^ half of the ezpsnds alhmed hf the Iiovdi o^ 
Sessioiii th(^ dficneli^tt. £ail of Hiinsafdin, «iwayy, Ad I 
to the Town of DimrerailiBe, and is yel unpayed* 



•QuhsisoC U e.** Whtrcttf. 



jS^ihii laid wtjbr rtppm$tiff ^ Kirk. 

, Item to the. tiadcyroen p. pAfticiilar Aceompt and 

' l^dbige, - - • . ilkf It e 

«PWtliit*ieeiiftlif8lM]^Mb' ' ^i> • • W ^.« ^ 

ii^'f9^am&ag the To«D*i btiii» . - ♦ • 1 M 4 

U ipent «v|th Pwrid Conpar fttinMUfag dw ifpMitian^ 4 4 a 

rit tA wiittix^ the coDtracta with the mMou & wrightt» 3 13 
It to the half of the ezpenoe of eztractiiig the Piesbitry*! 

act*.-- ••. • 669 

It spent with niiinl)en, - • • '^* • 6 # 

Itto2Qewdoontoth»feiiw^. • n« • 3 9 
Jt tp other half of the expence oi esectttmg the hocoing 

agt. PitreaTy, - - - - - 16 
It to the half of the, expeDce of denundng hhu and 

x^gLmaling ihe hixnuBg* > • • 3 S'- 

|ttl^h9lfo^tbee<pe&ot.oftl»eduiertotheberitonyac7 4 3 

To the half of Robert Luoudeaa, writter* his aecompt^ 67 18 0* 



£686 12 1 



^u9i hudL.Qo)!^ the PvfsMy ior 19^ 

palling the Kirk, • . £654 13 4 
Price of Tvees, &c sold, - • 8 14 £563 7 4 



£123 4 9 
2 Shilling on each pound qrof to Collector,' • » 12 6 



' £13Jy^ 16 4 

TbeTown'iiiifehp^qNfif 2r 2 9 



-y*- 



Besti to be proportioned anoDgyhevDtoxi, £108 8 7 

Half cf the BeUi. . . .184 10 10 6.12ths. 



£298 19 5 6.12tba. 



S^ of Hie Burgh of Dunferniline: 

'^Tbm present .set, or constitadon, of the borooph of 
]>aiifeniiUn«» was fixed bf a decreet arbitml« pra^. 
MPMioed by-the enniMtl cooiniitlee of the Cosvencm 
of Roydl Boroughs, on the 18th of Jalf ^ 1994. Tim 
ilttgistrfttes are^ a provost^ two bailies^ and a dean of 
gttlld. The ordinary council are twenty-two in 
mnoberp consisting of twelve, guildry^ or merchant 
tooadllors, and ten. trades . connciUors ; * of wbpia 
eight are deacons of incorporations. 

The town-council are annually elected, after the 
following manner :— 

*'On the Thursday immediately preceding the term 
oC Michaelmas, the ordinary council convene, and 
appoint the incorporations to assemble, and each of 
them to make a leet, or list ofjimr, of the most 
sufficient hand labourers of their respective crafts, 
burgesses and freemen of the .borough, bearing scot 
and. lot there ; and to deliter these leets, the same 
day, to the provost, or eldest magistrate in the place, 
for the time. 

'* On the Friday, the leets of four are laid before 
the council, who elect tmo out of each, and remit the 
leei of two to each incorporation ; appointing them to 
ded one of the two as their deacon, for the ^lauing 
year. 

**0n the Saturday, the town«coandl elect two new 
merchant councillors,' and two craftsnien, either as 
two new trades councillors, or in the character of two 
old on^s : Immediately after {this, the eight newly 
chosen deacons are presented to the CQuncil aa duly 



dccted, «re rooiovady and the «^w oiwft sidmittiNl 
SMmbers of ooonciL 

9t ^Qa thd Mmdag, th^ erdimiry and ^striorditfary 
iSmbef^ ofXMMlndl, 'conaitftiiig' of twcnty^six, dec^ 
out of the merchants-^ dte 'cowneil, (exdiisfv^ly oiP 
tte tiro new nevcha&t cbaaetllorf). aprovoeti tiro 
baSiMy a dean of guild> and a treatarer ; na (M 
gicoToety two old baiUeSi an old dei^ of guilds i4id 
an old treasurer, for the eneuing year« Tfaen^ trw0 
merchant ceoncillors who have not been eiecteA (•: 
any office^ or character, and the two old tradee coi^*> 
dllors, are removed, in order that the ordinary' 
administration of the affairs of the borough iiMy fbe 
vested in a council consisting of twenty-two pei^^ns. 
only. 

*'From the Set of the burgh, and explanatj^., 
thereof, it appears ;— 

1. That any pfJ^soa, who ifi. a guildrbro^eri 
tpoOgh he do not reside, is qualified to be elected to^ 
the office of provost, or old provost. *-fThat iQ thfi 
event of their death, in the intervals betwiact electioiis»i 
the provost is to be elected by the ordinary and. 
MLtraordinary council ; and the old provost by the. 
(H'dinary council, or their quorunu . ^ . 

3. That no person can be elected to the office oi^ 
bailie, or old bailie, dean of guild, or old dean, of 
guild, treasurer, or old treasurer; or be of thet 
merfehaat council, unless he be a guild brother, re- 
aiding in the place, and bearing scot and lot. 

3* That no person can continue in the office of 
bailie, o( dean of guild, w of treasurer, feu; more thaa 
two years together; or in the character of old 
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btili^old dfttii of giiiU» ct old tiwtaver, for nioit 
ttmn one year ; but an old bailie aaay be continued on 
tbe council by being choaen dean of. guild, or. 
pfovoat;— an old dean of guild by being elected a 
baaliOf or provost;— and an old treasurer by being 
elected a bailie^ or dean of guild. 

4. That merchant counciHort cannot continue in 
dbe council as such, for more than two years together. 

5. That no craftsmen can be on the council but 
such as are burgesses and hand-labourers iniheir crafty 
residing in the place, and bearing scot and lot 

6. That no craftsman can be elected a deacon, for 
more than two years together. 

7* That no craftsman can be on the council, for 
more than three years together. 

8. That a craftsman, while he has laid aside the 
eterdse of his craft, is incapable of electing, or being 
dected • deacon ;— and that, — while a craftsman has 
not a shop of Ma own, wherein he works, for at 
least three months preceding an annual election, and 
is not stented for his trade, he must be presumed to 
have laid aside his work. 

9. That no tradesman, wliile he collects, or farms 
town's customs, is capable of being elected a deacon, 
but only shall be capable to ^Tote in the leet and 
election of a deacon. 

10. That persons in indigent circumstances^ and 
in use to receive charity, are incapable of electing; or 
being elected deacons, while they continue in these 
drcumstances. 

11. That militia-men and town officers are incapa* 
ble of electing, or being elected deacons, (though 
they be actual tradesmen) during their holding these 
offices. 
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13. That no member of the coundlj ordinaiy^ 
extraordinary^ can supply his own;ab8eiice by ^poicB^ 
ing a proxy. 

13. That at the annual elealum, if any. member e^ 
the ordinary, or extraordinary council, be absent^ 
such absence must be supplied by a proxy to be clioaeo 
by the council ; a merchant for an absent merchant, 
and a craftsman for an absent craftsman ;-— or in case 
of a vacancy by death or otherwise, the council shall 
supply the same, by electing a merchant in plaoeof a 
merchant, and a craftsman in place of a craftsman. 

14. That the decision of all controversies respect- 
ing the leeting for, or electing of deacons, belongs to 
the magistrates and council, and not to the deacon 
convener's courts, as formerly. 

15. That for preventing any disputes that may 
ariae respecting precedency in the council, or else- 
where, it is determined, that in all the council.rolls, 
the provost shall be called first, and after him, the 
two bailies according to their seniority; — ^next, the 
dean of guild, and after him, the treasurer ; and that 
the same rule shall be observed among the five old 
magistrates.-<-Th8t the two merchant-oouncillors, ae- 
cording to their seniari^, shall be called next to the 
old tf eaaurer ; and afler them, the two trades-coun. 
cillors, according to their seniority.— That the eight 
council-deacons shall be called in the following order, 
viz. smiths,^ weavers, wrigbts, tailors, shoemakers, 
baxters, masons, an4 fleshers ; and that this r^ula. 
tion, concerning precedency in the council, shall take 
place, touching the same, everywhere. 
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That CommisMteM ofBufrqwes eompeir togidU 
der ani$ in the zeir in Innerhething. 

(TEM^ It is statute and ordained be the haill three 
EstaiteSi that zeirly in time to cum« certaine Cpm- 
missares of al Burrowes, baith South and North, 
conveene and gadder togidder anis ilk seir in the Burgh 
of Innerkething, on the morne after Saint James day, 
with full commission : and there to commun and treate 
vpon the weil-fare of mcrchandicc, the gud rule and 
statutes for the commun profite of Burrowes. And 
to provide for remeid vpon the skaith and injuries 
susteined within the Burro wes. And ;quhat Burgh 
that compeiris not the said daie be their Commissares, 
to paye to the coastes of the Commiasares fiue pound.' 
And zeirly to haue ovr Soveraine Lordis Letter to 
dittreinzie herefore^ and for the in bringing of the 



Act qfthe new gifti of Ih^iifetmdine^ with the 
Menkes jMortiones ta the Qieeenes Maiegtie. 

ITEM, OVR SOVERAINE LORD, With consent 
of his saidis Estaites^ hauand consideration that hi^ 
Hienesse beand in Vpsto in Norway, the twentie foure 
day of November^ the zeare of God^ ane thousand^ 
fiue hundredth, four-score nine zeares^ foy divera^ 
occasiones ^mooving him, gaue and disponed to his 
dearest spouse, Anna Queene of Scottes, al & hail the 

• Thiiteenth PailUment of King James the Third, 1487. 
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lordships banmies of Dumfermeling^ with al lands, 
toune«, manow^place, milnes, multures therof, lyand 
OB the North side of the water of Forth; to be bruiked 
and possessed be her, for all the daies of her life-time, 
as at mair lengdi Is conteined, m the said gi&, of the 
dait foresaid : And now willing that his said dearest 
sjpouse sal bruik and ioyis the said gift, for all the 
dales of her life-time, according to the tenour thereof, 
and to the promise made be him, and be his saidis 
Estaites, to his dearest brother Christianvs the fourt 
of that name. King of Denmarke 9 THEREFORE 
Our Soveraine Lord, wit^ consent foresaid, confirmis, 
ratifies and apprievis the said gift, diartour, and 
seasing following there-upon; and all and sindrie 
heades and articles conteined therein : And promises 
faithfuUie to obserue, keepe and fullfil, and cause the 
samin to be keeped, observed and fulfilled. 

MaireoYcr, for the causes foresaids, OUR SOV£« 
RAINE LORD, with consent of the saides Estaites, 
giues and disponis of new, to his said dearest spouse ; 
All and haill the said Lordship of Dunfermeline, « 
lyand as said is : With al lands, barronnies, places, 
houses, bigginges. Castles, toures, Fortalices, manour- 
places, zairdes, orchardes, milnes, woodes, fischinges, 
Kirkes, teindes great and smal, fruites, rentes, emolu- 
ments pertaining thereto, with power and jurisdiction 
of regalitie of th^ samin, for all the zeini and terme of 
her lifetime And likewise with all Monkes por- 
tiones, perteining to the said Abbacie, to be bruiked 
be her, induring the said time : And to be peaceablie 
intrometted with be her factoured and Chalmerlaines, 
in her name, als freelie as our Soveraine Lord may 
bruike and possesse the same, be reason of the an- 
nexation foresaid : Or as ony Abbot or Commendatar 
Dd 
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he8 bmiked or poMesaed tfiegamOi in aaj time bj-^ane: 
And to that effect, ,our Soveraine Lord, with consent 
foresaid, ICaons, xetread8» resdndii, imd apnullia all 
and aindrie giftes and dispositianes of Monkcss por- 
tiooes, perteining to the said Abbade, n^aid and 
given be his Hienesse, to quhat ausneuer peraqn or 
peraonea, for quhat sumeuer cause or occasicNie^ before 
the dale and dait ci this present act of constitution. 



Charter of Confirmation by David L in favour of 
the Monasttrtf of Dunfermline, 

* (TxtodatioQ.) 

In the name of the Holy Trinity, I, David, by the 
grace of God, king of the Scots, through my royal 
authority, and by the consent of my son, Henry, and 
of my queen, Matilda; likewise of the bishops, earls, 
and barons of the kingdom, and of the clergy and 
people at large, do hereby grant and confirm to the 
church of the Holy Trinity of Dunfermline, for ever, all 
the under-mentioned possessions, which, through the 
piety of my father and mother^ and my other prede- 
cessors, were granted to it, viz. Pardusin, Petnurcha, 
Petticorthin, Pethbalechin, Lavar, Bolgin, Shiram de 
Kircaladinet, Inveresc the lesser. The gifts of my 
brother Duncan, viz* two villas, named Luschar : The 
gift of my brother Edgar, the farm of Galald ; the 
gift of my brother Ethelred, Hales ; the gift of my 
brother Alexander, Primros, the farm of Gatemilc, 
Pettonmarcbin, Balcherui, Duninbemin, Keth ; the 
gift of queen Sibilla, Beeth. These grants of my pr&i 
decessors, with all their appendages and straight 
marches, I freely confirm to the foresaid church for 



ever. Likewise Kii^anaa, whh Itf appendages ; 
Foet, Invereac Che grealerf togetlier with the mill 
and fishery of Smithton, «rid Crefbanria^ and the 
church of Infraae and Wymet ; Fotheros, near Sl 
Ahdrewt; and JPMlienach, with all their proper 
diTiBions; and •<»rracate of land at Pedokor. Betides, 
I give and gnut ftir ever, with the eonaent of mj son, 
earl Henry, for the salvation of oil? souls, and those 
of our ancestors, Nethbren, with its pertinents ; and 
Balacfaristin, with its proper divisions, in meadow and 
pasture; excepting the pirivilege which the Culdees 
were wont to possess ; with every thing justly per- 
taining to them, which were granted to the foresaid 
church Jas a gift, on the day it was dedicated. Besides I 
give to the foresaid church, one tenement in Berwick, 
another in Edenburgh, another in Linlithca, another 
in the burgh of Strivelin, and in the same town two 
churches, and a carrucate of land, which is adjacent 
to the church; besides all the tythes of my lordships, in 
fruits, in animals, and fishes ; and likewise in money: 
and the tenth of my can, of all the property of Roger, 
the presbyter ; on the same terms as he himself holds 
it : besides a mansion in the town of Dunfermlin, in 
free possession ; a tenth of the feu rent of the burgh ; 
together with the tenth of the mill ; and of all my 
lordships in Dunfermline ; and also a mansion in the 
burgh of Perth, and the church of that town; likewise 
a house belonging to the said church, and the tyths of 
my lordship there. All the forsaid gifts I grant to 
the foresaid church, in free and quiet possession, in 
such manner as I possess my own lands, excepting the 
'due exercise c^ my royal authority, for the public 
good, should the abbot, in his court, decide cases, with 
a disregard to justice. 

Dd 2 
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I likewise grant the dght part of all the jndgc m eUfai^ 
artd fiiK^ of Fife and Fotherif ; and the tenth of my 
can of Fife and of Fotherif ; excepting the privil^(tt be« 
longing to the abbacie of Dankeld ; and also the teoth 
of all the game, which are takeii between Lammermuir 
and Tay ; besides the half of the skiiis and fat of all 
the beasts that are killed for the festivals atlStirling, and 
between the Forth and the Tay. I grant likewise, that 
they have in my woods^ every material necessary either 
for fuel or building, to be equally accessible by their 
servants as they are by mine. I wisS likewise, that all 
the offerings at the high altar of this church may 
be freely possessed ; and of the seals, which are taken 
at Kinghom, after they are tythed, I grant that they 
should have the seventh ; and I likewise grant tibe"^ 
tenth of the salt and of the iron, brought for my use at 
Dunfermline. Further, my father and mother gave 
to the church of the Holy Trinity, the whole parish of 
^othriff, which I confirm. I likewise grant to the 
..«aid church, as an elemoseenary gift, the property of 
Aldestelle, and every thing justly pertaining to it. 
This property in Berwic is conferred freely, and widi 
quiet possession. 

Besides, 1 prohibit any one from taking any undue 
advantage, either over the lands or vassals belonging 
to the Holy Trinity ; as I also grant that all the bonds* 
men of the foresaid church, which my father $xA 
mother, and my brethren gave to it, should be fairly 
restored back to it ; as likewise all the fugitives, called 
Cumerlachi, from the time of king Edgar, until fl&u 
day, with all their goods wherever they can be found i 
and I strictly forbid their being unjustly detained. 
I grant also to the abbot and monks, that they retain 
all the peasants^ with all their mdbeyj in whatever 
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territory they were in on the lands, at the time when 
they were transferred and granted to the foresaid 
church« I likewise give to the foresaid church, the 
tenth of all my wild mares in Fife and Fothriff. I 
yield to the abbut and monks, that they have, through* 
out my territories, the custom of all goods, sold to 
supply their necessary wants. Besides all above 
mentioned, I give and grant to the abbot and monks, 
that they receive, yearly, five merks of silver, for the 
purchase of vestments, from the first ships that arrive 
at Stirling, or Perth. I likewise grant to the Said 
church, the passage and ship of Innerkeithin ; such as 
I possess it in my lordship, on condition, that travellers 
and messengers coming and going to and from me ; 
and the persons belonging to my court, and also of my 
pons, should have free passage in that boat ; and if it 
should, at any time happen, that any one of the above- 
mentioned persons, should not be permitted a free 
passage, and the abbot hearing the complaint with- 
imt giving redress ; that I myself shall have power to 
correct this,, without any hindrance from the abbot 
and monks. I also grant and enjoin to the said 
church, that the abbot and monks shall not give an* 
swer to any accusation, raised by the men on their 
territories. I likewise grant to the foresaid church, 
the tenth of my can at Clacmanan. The abbpt and 
monks of the foresaid church shall have, throughout 
my territory on this side of Lambremor, every week, 
one skin, and in the sixth week, two skins and two 
parts of the suet, and the sixth skin o£ the rams and 
lambs. And I grant to the same church, the half part 
of my tythe of Ergaithcl and of Kentir, in every >par in 
which I myself shall receive the can : over and above 
a. taxed church with all the privil€ge3^ which, through 
Dd3 
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the fiiv<mr of Ood« it now poMesses, and may in {htiire 
flPiMfi, I grant to be poitessed in the utmolit tran- 
quillity ; and entirely free from any subjection, or 
exaction, either secular or eedesiastical, excepting only 
that canonical obedience, which, all over the world, 
every church owes to its mother. I also grant to the 
fore-mentioned church, a certain fishery at Perth» as 
freely and peaceably as I possess my own Uiere, of which 
the well known rights and privileges are to bemostcare* 
fully observed, and preserved. We, who are present, do 
hereby confirm to our successors ; and not only con« 
firm, but ordain, that if any one shall have the pre- 
sumption to oppose, in any manner, our decree^-i«>we 
let luB| to know that he is striving against the Saviour 
of ^e world himself; and unless he repent, he will be 
liable to eternal damnation; and that God will blot him 
out froq» the book of life, who abstracts any thing from 
tl^e ^;hts of the foresaid church. Amen, fiat, fiat X. ego 
Robertus Sanctei Andree, episcopus confirmo. X ^o 
G. Ck Dunkeld episcopus confirma X Ego Andreas 
ftatenensis, episcopus confirmo. X. Hujis etiam 
privilegii testes et assertores sunt, Walterus Cancel- 
Uiriuse JDuncan, comes. Hugo of Morvilla, Walterus 
ide Lindesei, Robertus Avenal, Walterus Ridel ; Her* 
beitus, Cameraritts, Nichol, Clericus, Alwynus filius 
Arkil; Ewen Marescall, Oallcolmis Macchumpethln 
& acbeth ; Mactorplun Menin filius ColbanL 
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JUaiJlcaitmt to the Queenes Mqfestie of her 
ir^i^ftment qf Dunferndinff. 

Our Soveratgne Lord uid Estates of this present 
Parliament, ratifies and approves^ and for his Majeis^ 
and his Successours perpetually confirmes^ the infefU 
ment made and granted by his Majestie to his Highnes 
dearest Spouse ANNA^ by the grace of Gkxl now 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ireland : and to 
the Heires lawfully gotten, or to be gotten betwixt his 
Majestie and his Highnes dearest Spouse foresaid: 
Whilks failyeing (as God forbid) to his Highnes Heires 
and Successours whatsomever to the Crown of the 
Bangdome of Scotland, of all and whole theMonasterie 
and abbacie of Dumfermling, lyand on both sides of 
the water of Forth, containing all and sundrie the 
Lands, Lordships, Baronies, Milnes, Woods, Fishings^ 
Mansions, Manor-places, Kirks, Teinds, Kirk-lands, 
Tenents, Tenendries, service of free Tenents, Yairds^ 
Orchards, Feu^mailles, Fermes, tCennes, Customes^ 
Annual-rents, and others particularly and generally 
conteined in the said infefboaent, proceeding upon the 
Resignation of Henry Pitcaime of that iik, aa Ck>m« 
mendator of the said abbacie of Dumfermlitig for the 
time, with consent of the Convent thereof, in manner 
and to the effect mentioned in the same infieftment, 
whilks are thereby united, erected and incorporate in 
ane whole and free temporall Lordship, to be caUed in 
time coming. The Lordship of Dumfermling. * To be 
halden of our Soveraigne Lord and his Successours, in 
free Blench, free*>heritage, and free-Lordship for ever. 
Tor the yearly payment of Sex Shillings eiglit pennies 
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money of this Realme of Scotland, yearly, at tl» test 
of WhHsonday* in name of Bleneh-lenBe if it lieia. 
asked allanerly, Hke at at mgr^lengtb i« contdnodte 
the said infeftment under his Highnes grtal seal, of 
the date at Linlithgow tfar sev^th day of Match IfiSS 
yeares, and of his Highnes Reigna the 27* years^ 
With the Precept and instrument of Seasin IbUow* 
ing tliere-upon, together with sundrie infeftmenta 
either 'past by Resignations or confirmations. Precepts 
upon IV^tours, or by Precepts of ciare constat, gifts of 
Offices, tacks of Teinds of Lands, or other Teinds 
whatsomever, dispositions by forme of indenture, OoiW 
tract, or assignation of any yearly dueties, rents, or 
^mmodities, pertaining and belanging to the said 
Lordsliip of Dumfermling and Patrimonie thexeoiy of 
whatsomever date or dates, tenour or contents the 
samiue be of, either already made, given, and gcanted, 
jocr that hereafter shall happen to be made, given an^^ . 
granted to whatsomever person or persons, their heires 
and assignayes by our Sov^aigne Lady as Lady of 
Dumfermling, with consent, assent and authoritie of 
our said Soveraigne Lord, her Majestie's dearest Bed- 
fellow, for his Hi^^nes entresse, and with advice, 
consent and assent of Alexander, Earle of Dumfermling 
Chancellour, Walter, Lord of Blentyre, umwhyle 
Alaster John Lindesay of Balcartos, umwhyle Master 
James Elphingstoun of Innerochtie, Sir Thomas 
Hamilton of Byres, Knight Secretar, umwhyle 
Alexander Hay of Easter Kennet Clerk of RegisHfr 
for the time, and Master Peter Young of Seatoun 
Elymosinar to his Majesty, or an/'foure of them her 
Majeitie's Counsellours, nominate by our said Sover- 
aigne Lord, with advice of the Estates of his Highnes 
Parliament, halden at Edinburgh in the moneth of 
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JtiflttR, yte«8» Or^ with eonseat of sk otbet per. 
mnsxt persons, npraiiuite and placed as Counsdloura 
t0tite Majesty, siiice the decease of any of the persons 
pkrticttiar^ ahove-o^med^ or with consent, of any-, 
others hat Majestie's jDotinsellours who shall happen 
aftttiy tune hereafter to b^ nominate in place oi the 
persons above-named, either already deceased, or that 
hereafter s^ll. hi^pen to decease, in manner and 
forme as is presciry ved in the sud act of Parliament, 
made in the said moneth of July 1593. yeares : In all 
and sundry points, passages, heads^ articles, clauses, 
ck«?iunst»nces and cpnditiqns whatsomever therein 
contained, after the formes and tenours thereof respec- .' 
tfaie in all points* Androur said Soyeraigne Lord and 
Bstales foresaids, wills and grants, declares, decerns 
aad ordeins, that this present Confirmation is and 
Ishdl be als valiable, e^ectual and sufficient in all re« 
apeet8,as if the foresaids Infeftn^ents, Charters, Precepts 
and. Instruments of Seasine granted to our said Sover^ 
i4gne Jiady of the said whole Lordship of Dumferm- 
ling, together with the other Infeftments, Precepts, 
Gifts of Offices, Tacks, Indentures, Contracts, Assign 
natto«s, and others above-written, either already made, 
given and granted by her JVJaj^stie, with consent, 
assent authoritie and advice foresaid, to any person 
c^ persons, copteining disposition, tack, gift, or other 
right of the said Lordship and Patrimonie of Dun« 
f(^mUng, or any part pf the samine were at length 
word by word ingrossed hereintilL 
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Du/^^hrmline Drawing Academy. 

Sbtbbal jtn% ago^ the trnprovemeiit and increase of 
the Damaak Uanufactmre, in Dunfennline, was ma* 
teriallj retarded bjr the waQt of a sufBdent number 
of Pattern Drawers ; the whole trade dqiending ob 
the labours of a very few individuals. To remedy 
this defect, in 1825, it was suggested by one of the 
manufacturers, that a Drawing Academy might be 
esteblished for the purpose of educating a number of 
jroung men in the true principles of the art. TMa 
rational and well conceived plan met with the decided 
approbation of all the principal manufacturers, and of 
the honourable Board of Trustees, fbr the encoifrage» 
ment of mann&ctures && in Scotland, who gave 
every encouragement to so laudable an undertaking. 

Accordingly, early in 182^ the planliaving been 
laid down, the Academy was founded under the 
following leading regulations >— Drawings in all its 
branches^ to be taught, gratis, to a limited number of 
young men, (all weavers if possible,) for the main 
purpose of improving the patterns of the damask 
manufiicture. The master to be elected by the sub» 
scribers : his salary to be paid, partly fW>m a fund 
raised by them, and deposited in the bank^ and parU 
ly by a grant from the Board of Trustees, deducted 
from the premiums given, annually, for the encourage- 
ment of the damask manufactures in Scotland. 

The plan being thus fidrly consolidated, the sub» 
scribers, with an openness worthy of such an institue 
tion, advertised for a master; when upwards of thirty 
candidates, from different parts of England and 
Scotland, iqi^plied for the situation* 
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Abiding firmly by the public and independent 
principles on which tliey bad set (mt, the subscriber^, 
after a cautious and most scrutinizing examination, 
conducted throughout by the most unbending im« 
partiality, unanimously elected a master/ who being 
approved of by the board of trustees, the Academy 
was opened on the 17th Jvk\j, 1836. 

The pupils, thirty-seven in number, (nominated by 
the subscribers according to the extent of thiB^jur^'sob* 
scription) being generally ignorant of the simplest 
elements of drawing, little more was attempted the 
first year than grounding them in the first principles, 
founded on perspective and light and shade ; which 
stttdies, though apparently dry and fatiguing, weri; 
prosecuted by them with an industrious cheerfulness, 
honourable to themselves, and gratifying to their 
teacher. 

The drawings exhibited to the subscribers, at tjieir 
first annual meeting, gave decided pleasure and 
satisfaction ; and having since been submitted to the 
inspection of theBoard ofTrustees,they have expressed 
their approbation, and that, in their opinion, they gave 
good promise of future excellence. 

Without wishing to elevate or depress the hopes of 
befriends of the institution, we may justly infer, thaU- 
if the present public gentlemanly spirit continues to 
mark the proceedings of its committees,-the8ame enthu- 
siasm animates its master,— and the like good conduct 
adorn ite pupils,— the result, to say the least, will 
satisfy all interested, that no probable effort has been 
neglected to obtain the proposed object. We speak 
caudously, well knowing die delicate habits of the 
plant now under cultivation; tender ereu in its native 
•oil,muchmorecareand cherishing will it require when 
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it may be .considered as an exotic: besides, aaollier 
prominent feature in this art Is^ that of its being ex,« 
ceedingly slow in its growth, imd as often retarded by 
the impatience of the pupils, a^ by utt^ indifference. 

The fine arts of drawing and painting, like ail other 
pursuits founded on truth and the love of jszoellence, 
yield the richest product by calm detecnuaed purpos^^ 
and never tiring labour. ^ 

We have been, perhaps, a little too difliise in our 
note on this subject ; but we think the importance of 
the Institution, to the staple trade of Dunfermline, 
gives it an entire claim to our notice ; and it is our 
hope and earnest wish, that the Academy may 
endure, and flourish as it deserves ;•— that it may 
ever preserve the same liberal view of the art it 
now holds; and though its avowed object is to 
promote the purposes of trade, yet, as no limit is dxe^ 
to the improvement of the students, in prosecuting 
even the highest departments of the art, should the 
Dunfermline Academy be so fortunate as to produce 
(in the words of the committee) a " Wilkie or an 
Allan," such geniuses will be kindly hailed as its 
brightest ornaments* 

Present CwnmUtee qf Managemeni^ 
Messrs Jambs HvvTtPreMmi, 

Al«BXANDBB. ROBBBTSON, 

Jambs Kbbb, " 

Andbbw PbbbIiBs, 

Jambs iNOtxs, 

J. Mathbwbon, Secretary ^ Treasurer, 

John Campbbll. Master. 
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New Machine for Weaving Damask. 

In thfi account of the linen-trade, formerly given hi 
tkit work^ it was omitted to mendon a most impoi*- 
tant improvement ^n the maAiifketurir»g of DamasAc 
cloth 411 this town j whkh consists of a New Machine 
•lately kitroduoed into the trade. By a shnple aild 
inganioirs method the patterns are put on cords, which 
9Te 50 lurranged as to be wrought by a machine placed 
on. the loora> whereby the cumbersome and expensive 
system of cordage is done away with, the weaver can 
work with more facility and ea8e> and the pattern is 
thrown up much more correctly; besides being mofe 
Odndttcive to the health of the operative, having no 
drawing above his heltd ; all these operations bebg done 
under the loom in the new plan. Another and impoN^ 
t^nt llntiire of this machine is, the fkcilUy with which 
a pattern can be changed : instead of taking a weaver 
days, and in extensive pattern?, weeks, to make an alter- 
ation, a change can now be made in a few hours. 

From the depressed state of the trade, the new 
machines have not yet been muclT adopted ; but \v Ith a 
revival of business we have no doubt they will gradu- 
ally supersede the old system, and tend much to 
improve the elegance and beauty of the manufacture. 
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7%e Queen* A Awry. 

Thbbb is in the posseasion of James Hunt* esq* at 
Logie^ a cabinet of very curious workmanship, which 
has commonly been called by this name. It is of 
walnut-tree, finely polished, and ornamented with a 
varieQr of classical figures, carved in the most in* 
genious manner. It was brought from Denmark, by 
Anne, queen of James VI. Its height is about six 
feet, its width about five, and its depth between two 
and three. The base is nearly six inches high, and 
formed of a double cornice of alternate fillet, torus, 
and ovolo mouldings. On this are placed.three sphinxes, 
in a sitting posture, about eighteen inches in height. 
Higher up die cabinet there are two drawers, which 
occupy its whole breadth, where are placed three 
griffins with expanded wings, in oAo relievo, comport- 
ing with the position of the sphinxes below. The upper 
division has, perhaps, been intended for a ward-robe. It 
has two folding doors ; here is carved a figure eighteen 
inches high, having on his head a basket loaded with 
various fruits, which be supports with one hand, while 
the other upholds a drapery of fruits thrown around the 
body ; at each extremity is placed a male figure, re- 
presenting sylvan deities; they are crowned with 
fruit, and of the same height as the centre figure; and 
in alto relievo. The pannellings on the folding-doors 
are very rich and diversified ; in the centre of one is 
the figure of a Neread ; and on the other that of 
Neptune on his throne of conch-shell, and holding 
aloft his trident The top of the cabinet is finished 
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i»Ith an entablature and cornice^ richly ornamented. 
Some of the figures^ in particular one of theni> are 
grossly indelicate^ and bespeak the gothic taste of the 
country in that age. The execution of all the oma* 
ments possesses the highest merits and the cabinet^ 
on the whole, is a ie?ry iine antique. 
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Page 38. lice 13* /or htUr, tetd UtUr. 

4L note, ffw Cakdonit^ read Caledpniu 

76. line 24. read, ?iow audaciout soever^ or by any oppotu 

iiouy howeoer SitiMg and proiracted, 
167* note, for emerted, read immS-ted, 
17L Hne 6. for seckoned^ read leckoned. 
206. line 16. for JViUlamy read George. 
2^3. line 7* for m»0 hundrcdy read a thoutand* 
221. line 28. for James^ read Andrew. 
264. line 33. for southern^ read norlhem. 
284. li^e 33. for Devon-banky read Blair JiUL 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The author very much regrets, that, owing to an 
oversight, the rev. Peter Chalmers wasomitt ed to be men- 
tioned (in page 140.) as one of the Vice-presidents of 
the Mechanics' Institution; and the more especially, as 
that gentleman gave two gratuitous lectures to the 
Institution, He has likewise gratefully to acknowledge 
himself indebted to the same gentleman, for the account 
of laying the foundation-stone of the New Church (of 
which he was an eye-witness,) described, from page 
98 to i 06 ; which account was kindly communicated 
to the author in 1819, when he published "Dunfermline 
Abbey," and which description has been transferred to 
this work. The author also avails himself of this 
notice, to correct a mistatement in page 126, where it 
^. ^ is mentioned, that the ministers of the parish have each 
^ ' fifty pounds sterling, besides their income in grain. 
This, he is informed^ on the best authority, is not 
the case. 
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